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MARBLE HILL, TWICKENHAM: VIEW IN THE SALON. 
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i tion. The tradition of Inigo 


' ever, definitely resumed upon 
“the accession of the Hano- 


ENGLISH INTERIOR DECORATION: THE EARLY GEORGIAN 


OR “PALLADIAN” 


PERIOD. 


By INGLESON C. GOODISON. 
With Photographs specially taken for “Che Architectural Review,’ including Plates IV, V, and VI. 


it he influence of Inigo Jones—who consummated a revolu- 
tion in the practice of English architecture and decora- 
tion, following his intimate study of the buildings of 
Palladio and the antiquities of Rome—was temporarily checked, 
during the later Stuart period, by the corresponding activities 
of another powerful and individual genius, Sir Christopher 
Wren, who, while deriving inspiration from the same abundant 
source, drew his copious and invigorating draughts from the 
resultant stream in its course through France and Folland, 
and not in the country of its origin; imparting in his practice 
a momentum in another direc- 


Jones, thus diverted, was, how- 


verian dynasty, owing very 
largely to the paramount in- 
fluence at that time of certain 
accomplished, enthusiasticand, 
moreover, wealthy amateurs, 
upon whom the architectural 
splendours of Italy, and parti- 
cularly the works and writings 
of Palladio, had produced a 
powerful impression during the 
Grand Tour—then an essential 
part of the education of all 
cultured gentlemen. 

Henry Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, and Robert Boyle, 
Earl of Burlington, in _parti- 
cular, deserve the credit of 
lavishing great gifts and liberal 
patronage upon architecture 
and architects of the early 
Georgian era—a time conse- 
quently of great activity and 
very considerable achieve- 
ment. To this period, and to 
the influence of one, if not 
both, of these noblemen, be- 
longs the small but sumptuous 
house the interior adornment 
of which has been selected as 
a typical example of the era indicated in the title of this article. 

Marble Hill, Twickenham, was erected in 1724, for 
Henrietta Howard (1681-1767), subsequently Countess of 
Suffolk, a favourite of George II and a notable great lady of 
her day. Its grounds are situate in that beautiful reach of the 
Thames which forms an important element in the most 
exquisite and justly admired view from Richmond Hilt; and it 
is due to this situation that estate and house were rescued, in 
1902-03, from the clutches of the speculative builder, when it 
is to be feared that the architectural merits of the building 
alone would merely have served to invite and inflame the lust 
for demolition. 

In the absence of reliable documentary evidence it is diffi- 
cult, if not unwise, to assign the actual authorship of-numerous 
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MARBLE HILL, TWICKENHAM: THE STAIRCASE. 


examples of this period, since many an important building was 
conceived and produced by the united labours of a gifted 
amateur, and one or more professional architects of greater 
practical and technical attainments. Thus we owe Houghton, 
as a whole, to the combined abilities of Campbell, Ripley, and 
Kent; Holkham to Burlington, Kent, and Brettingham ; 
Ditchley to Gibbs and Kent; and the earlier but developed 
English Palladian example of Raynham, to Inigo Jones and 
(at a later period) his convinced disciple William Kent: in 
each case it is difficult to distinguish individual performance 
where every effort is concen- 
trated upon unity of style. 

According to Walpole *— 
an entertaining gossip rather 
than a reliable authority—the 
building was designed by 
Henry Herbert (1693-1751), 
goth Earl of Pembroke, called 
“the architect-Earl,”’ and one 
of a family of distinguished 
patrons and virtuosi. Colin 
Campbell, by whom it is illus- 
trated in his ‘“ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,” Vol. III (1725), 
Plate 93, describes it on the 
plate as ‘‘A house in Twitten- 
ham, midlesex (sic), near the 
River Thames,” but gives no 
indication of the actual author- 
ship of the design, the plate 
being merely subscribed “Ca: 
Campbell delin: H: Hulfberg 
Sculp:”’ nor does the accom- 
panying description in his text 
afford more than the faintest 
clue to the identity of any de- 
signer: ‘‘A New House at 
Twickenham, p. 93, In Mid- 
dlesex. This Houfe is fituated 
very near the Thames, and has 
a good Profpect of that beauti- 
ful River. In onesingle Plate, 
you have the Plans of the firft, 
fecond, and Attick Story, with 
two Fronts. All the Apartments in the different Stories, are 
diftinctly figured in the Plans. The Salon is a Cube of 24 Foot; 
the Ornaments are of Portland stone and the rest cover’d with 
Stucco. The Entablature goes round the whole Edifice; and 
the Roof is form’d after the Palladian Manner. It was built 
Anno 1724.” 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, having presumably this house in 
mind, states+ that Robert Morris designed a villa for the 
Countess of Suffolk at Twickenham, and refers to the predi- 
lection of that architect for the type of pyramidal roof, and 
systematised proportion, both of which distinguish this, building, 
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* « Anecdotes of Painting,’’,1888, iii, 52. ara 
+ ‘Hist. Ren. Arch, in Eng,” pp. 229, 260. © ; 
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CARVED WOOD CONSOLE TO PRINCIPAL DOORCASE 
IN SALON. 


as indeed they are common to others. Robert Morris was at 
one time a Twickenham man, and was associated with Lord 
Pembroke in the Palladian Bridge at Wilton, the seat of that 
nobleman; but the interior detail of Marble Hill follows very 
closely the work of Colin Campbell and William Kent, both 
protégés of Lord Burlington, who is stated to have been con- 
sulted in the design of this bijou, and who wasa leading spirit in 
his own and his friends’ building operations. Campbell was in 
the habit of using Portland stone for the dressings, and brick 
covered with stucco for the general walling of his facades; 


whereas Morris, in precept at least, 
deprecates the use of stucco. 
The accompanying plans of three fos )~ 
floors are taken from ‘‘ Vitruvius Britan- # ~~’ J) e e Jc 
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nicus,” III, 93, and, with the exception 5 fhe 
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sent disposition and arrangement of the en Ul 
rooms. Someadditional accommodation nian =" 
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curved flank-walls. Here, in a ‘‘cot- GROUND FLOO! 


tage’”’ unfortunately demolished, was the 
Countess’ China Room, of which we 
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DETAIL OF NEWEL AND BALUSTERS OF 
STAIRCASE, 


read: * “The chamber on the First Floor still (1903) retains 
its gaily painted ceiling, and the peculiarly shaped shelves 
with their gilded edges, upon which the Countess’ china was 
displayed.””’ One wonders what spirit of sheer mischief or 
parsimony prompted its destruction. 

The staircase at Marble Hill, which is executed throughout 
in the finest mahogany, may be compared with its progenitors 
at Coleshill House, Berkshire, and Ashburnham House, West- 


* L.C.C. Brochure, ‘* Opening of Marble Hill.” 
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CARVED MARBLE FRIEZE ON MANTELPIECE IN SALON. 


minster, both the accredited work of Inigo Jones; together 
with contemporary London examples at No. g Clifford Street 
and No. 30 Old Burlington Street which exhibit a close 
correspondence. The design of the heavily moulded closed 
string, stout architectural balusters, handrail, and newels in all 
four specimens is practically identical; but it will perhaps be 
conceded that the example at 
Marble Hill surpasses the others 
in the exquisite carved enrich- 
ment to the newel-panels. Cer- 
tainly in beauty and purity of 
ornament, as in material and 
workmanship, it is faultless, and, 
remembering one’s amazement 
at the technical dexterity of 
Wren’s woodcarvers, it is grati- 
fying to find that Georgian _ 
successors, in an age of stucca- 
tort, could give so excellent and 
triumphant an account of them- 
selves. The oak-leaf was a 
favourite motif in all relief orna- 
ment of this period, whether in 
marble, wood, or plaster; and 
vigorous examples of its appli- 
cation in all three materials 
are to be found at Marble 
Hill. 

The walls of this staircase 
are divided into panels by 
enriched mouldings of stucco, and at the landing level is a 
series of bold relief ornaments of eminently characteristic 
detail in the same material. Above, in the centre of each wall, 
is a rectangular compartment, framed with a moulded archi- 
trave, and surmounted by an open pediment, bearing in the 
centre a cartouche and oak-leaf drops. Walls and ceiling are 
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IONIC CAPITAL IN RECEPTION ROOM (FIRST FLOOR). 


united by a nicely proportioned cove, terminating in a moulded 
and enriched band to form the ceiling compartment, the latter 
being painted with clouds and circling amorini. These walls 
are grained throughout—the styles in imitation of choice oak, 
and panels highly figured with the beauties of walnut or 
amboyna, by an artist (though perhaps a “‘ mechanic” artist) of 
remarkable attainments. The 
plain Englishman of to-day has 
commonly no favourable eye for 
certain recognised ‘‘imitations,” 
and his disapproval is often in 
proportion to the verisimilitude 
achieved by the artist—much 
critical ink having been spilt 
towards this victory over catho- 
licity of taste; but the beautiful 
red-brown glow of these stair- 
case walls is an incomparable 
harmony, however produced, and 
it is mournful to reflect how 
impossible to renew, and how 
desperately easy a prey, is work 
of a distinguished and more 
appreciative artistic age. 

The grand salon on the first 
floor, a cube of 24 ft., is ex- 
ceptionally imposing, for here 
fine proportion, ornament, and 
splendid colour are alike satisfy- 
ing and agreeable (see frontis- 
piece and Plate IV). One must mentally picture the 
enormously enhanced effect when all the paintings, formerly 
an integral part of the decorative scheme, were in position. 
These are now replaced by panels of drab paper—perhaps of 
all substitutes the least representative of former glories. 
The paintings are stated to have included full-length portraits 





DETAIL OF CARVED WOOD ENRICHMENT TO OVERMANTEL IN SALON. 
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of King George IT, 
Queen Caroline, and 
Henrietta) Howard, 
and occupied three 
immense panels ex- 
tending from the dado 
nearly to the entabla- 
ture, four overdoor 
panels, and one in 
the chimneypiece, but 
were removed by a 
former proprietor,and 
doubtless adorn some 
alien and less con- 
gruous situation. 
The figure of this 
room, it has been re- 








marked, is a cube—a 





favourite proportion 





of Palladian votaries 





—the ceiling being 
coved from about 
four - fifths of the 
height, with an en- 
tablature 24 ft. deep, 
in which is a beauti- 
ful frieze, enriched 





with finely modelled 
female masks, swags, 
and vases. The cove 
is grained and richly 
gilded, in conformity 
with the walls, and 
bears on each side 
an ornament painted en grisaille and hatched with gold. 
Corresponding with that to the staircase is a ceiling painted 
It is to be anticipated that 
the chimneypiece answering to such an apartment would 
be unusually imposing, and on entering the room one is imme- 
diately impressed by this composition. The mantelpiece is of 
white marble admirably carved, and surmounted by a carved 
wood overmantel, richly gilded, and adorned with columns of 





CHIMNEYPIECE IN BEDROOM 
ON SECOND FLOOR. 


with clouds and flying amorini. 





PAINTED CEILING COMPARTMENT ABOVE GREAT COVE IN SALON. 





the Composite order on a pedestal, bearing a pediment upon 
which are seated finely sculptured life-sized puttini, recalling 
those by Rysbrack in a similar situation, over doorcases, in 
the hall at Houghton, and others at Badminton and 30 Old 
3urlington Street, London. A panel of scrolled ornament, in 
carved wood gilt, from the die below the Composite order, is 
illustrated in the photograph on the preceding page, together 
with an enlarged detail of the marble frieze on the mantelpiece 
below. 

The principal doorcase of this salon, communicating with 
the staircase landing, is surmounted by the bold carving illus- 
trated on Plate VI, and is further emphasised by an open 
pediment and shaped consoles, the detail of which is sufficiently 
characteristic to warrant illustration at large on page 4. All 
five doorcases in this room (two of which are not destined for 
ingress and egress, being concessions to symmetry) are orna- 








VIEW IN SALON (SOUTH SIDE). 


mented by a pulvinated frieze, carved with that highly conven- 
tionalised band of laurel which distinguishes the staircase 
string. In this ‘‘laurel” band each leaf is not distinctly 
emphasised as in earlier work (cf. frieze, Hall of the Brewers’ 
Company, London, 1673), and this peculiar convention 
is a consistent mark of the ‘‘ Palladian” group at this 
period. 

The three long windows—which command such a 
verdant prospect of open lawns and umbrageous trees, 
with, beyond, a silvery streak of glistening Thames—are 
made beautiful within by their highly carved shutter- 
panels; the piers between being still furnished with their 
original mirrors—sole remaining specimens of the sump- 
tuous furniture with which this stately salon was garnished 
at its zenith. Surmounting the triad of windows, and 
over these mirrors, are five boldly carved ornaments ; 
cognate and identical examples of the two heavy-muzzled 
animal heads, one of which is shown on Plate VI, are 
to be found in the Stone Hall at Houghton, between the 
consoles carrying the gallery. On the flanking walls, 
above the four minor doorcases, are the carved and 
gilded eagles bearing palms (see Plate V), which would 
so admirably enrich the overdoor paintings. ,The three 
large mural panels which formerly accommodated those 
portraits to which reference has already been made are 
ornamented at the top with swags, wreaths, and corner 
rosettes, but the carved and gilded frames were removed 
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with the paintings, and are replaced by the plain wood moulding 
of commerce, the contour of which is eloquent of our artistic 
degeneration. 

Other rooms on the first floor, although important and 
suitably decorated, are eclipsed, of course, by the magnificence 
of the salon, which alone extends in height through two 
stories. The mantelpieces in the rooms flanking the latter 
have been removed, and their successors are confessedly 
modern and uninspired. The fine capital, with its boldly- 
wreathed volute, reproduced on page 5, is from an [Ionic 
order in the room occupying the south-east corner on this 
floor. On the second floor was a charming long bedroom, 
having an elegant coved ceiling, and two mantelpieces. sur- 
mounted by fine Georgian mirrors, traces of which may still be 
discerned on the walls. The room has been divided into two 
by a later tenant, who evidently preferred wallpaper to the 
more formal disposition of the existing panelling. Mantel- 
pieces, mirrors, and other features have been torn from their 
setting, and alienated, but the ordered proportions remain to 


witness the attainments of former days. A chimneypiece 
from another stately bedchamber is shown on the opposite 
page. 

Space does not permit any extended description of the 
ground-floor rooms, which, however, excellently typify the 
plainer decorative treatment of the period under review. The 
hall below the salon is charmingly proportioned, its four grace- 
ful Ionic columns are ornamented with beautiful capitals, and 
the substitution of a simple architrave throughout for entabla- 
ture or cornice is a happy expedient due to restricted height. 
The chimneypiece has its analogue in that illustrated from the 
second floor. 

Marble Hill, which exemplifies an Augustan period in archi- 
tecture and decoration, when those arts were undivided, has a 
further claim upon our regard from its close association with 
Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, and Pope, and its preservation reflects 
the greatest credit upon the London County Council, and those 
other public bodies and private persons who so generously con- 
tributed to its acquisition. 


LONDON CLUBS.—II. BROOKS’S. 
By STANLEY C. RAMSEY, A.R.I.B.A. 
With Photographs specially taken for “°Ghe Architectural Review,” including Plates I, II, and II]. 


ROOKS’S Club, on the west side of St. James’s Street, is 
B one of those famous centres around which the brilliant 
social life of the later half of the eighteenth century 
revolved. There is a distinct Georgian atmosphere about the 
place and the street which, in spite of the changes of the last 
150 years, persists to this day; a flavour, as it were, of that 
attractive and cultured life which we associate with the period 
of its foundation ; and thus it is no difficult work for the imagina-, 
tion to people the district with the well-known figures of Fox, 
Pitt, Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hume the philosopher, 
Gibbon the historian, with Garrick and Sheridan—all of 
whom were members of Brooks’s. 

At the lower end of St. James’s Street is a well-known hat 
shop which still retains its original front, and has exposed in its 
windows several examples of the headgear worn by the ‘‘ Bucks ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Bloods,” who made social history in the reign of 
George III. The sight of these hats tickles the memory in a 
pleasant way; they give an intimate personal note to the 
locality. 

Brooks’s Club was founded in 1764, and its original head- 
quarters would appear to have 
been somewhere in the neigh- ! ” PO hy 
bourhood of the Marlborough A» 
Club in Pall Mall. The 
original founder was Almack 
of happy memory, under whose 
direction the club seems to 
have acquired a reputation for 
heavy gambling and gay living ; 
there are in the present smok- 
ing-room (originally the gamb- 
ling-room) two of the old 
gaming tables, while on the 
walls of the staircase is a 
frame of counters, red, black, 
and white, the faces of which 
are marked with various sums 
ranging from a few pounds up 
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THE “GREAT SUBSCRIPTION ROOM”: 1808. 


From a drawing by Rowlandson 


to a thousand guineas 
and heavy settlements. 

In 1774 Brooks became the master of the establishment, 
and in 1778 he built the present premises, which henceforward 
bore his name. James Fox was one of its most celebrated 
members, and it is probably due to his influence, as much as 
any other’s, that the club became one of the meeting-places of 
the great Whig party. The interior of the building, perhaps 
more than the exterior, characterises its aristocratic and ex- 
clusive nature, for the membership of Brooks’s is an eagerly 
coveted honour, and the names of men, even famous men, 
remain Jong on its admission books. 

There seems to be some doubt as to who was the architect of 
the building. The land was conveyed to Mr. Brooks from one 
Henry Holland, and the latter has been credited with the design, 
though competent critics have ascribed the work to James Wyatt. 

Henry Holland was a well-known architect of speculative 
tendencies, who acquired land in the south-western district and 
developed estates in Sloane Street and the neighbourhood. He 
was, moreover, architect for the Prince Regent, and built 

Carlton House for his august 

“ ee 8 master. 

There isa solidity about the 
early part of the club building, 
together with a handling of the 
detail, which is somewhat after 
the manner of some of the old 
houses in Hans Crescent and 
Chelsea, which, if Holland were 
the architect for these, would go 
far to establish him as the de- 
signer of Brooks’s. 

The elevatioas have suffered 
from subsequent alterations, and 
the original character has been 
somewhat lost. Malton’s view 
of St. James’s Street, published 
in 1800, shows the facade in 





pleasantly suggestive of long nights 
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VIEW IN LARGE SMOKING-ROOM. 


its original condition. There was then a projecting porch of 
four panelled piers, with a graceful iron balcony over, and the 
windows to the first-floor rooms had plain brick surrounds with 
gauged arches, in place of the not too well designed pedimented 
tops and architraves of cement which now disfigure them. 

The old sash windows with the small panes, six in each 
sash, have also been removed, and the substitution of plate 
glass gives the building a mid-Victorian appear- 
ance which offends a delicate taste ; and matters 
were not improved by the addition of the balus- 
trade to the roof at a more recent date. The 
casual architectural critic would be apt to pass 
the building by with a hurried and somewhat 
scornful glance, though a closer inspection, re- 
vealing its underlying qualities, should convince 
him that it repays a more careful and leisurely 
consideration. The building has, indeed, suffered, 
more particularly the exterior, at the hands of its 
friends, and the front to St. James’s Street is well 
worthy of a careful restoration, which, if carried 
out by sympathetic and competent hands, should 
be neither extensive nor costly, and would do 
much to restitute its original dignity. 

The interior has had a much happier fate, so 
that much of its pristine charm remains. The 
large smoking-room on the first floor (the “‘ Great 
Subscription Room”), as may be judged from 
Plate I, is a magnificent apartment—probably 
the finest room of its kind in London. It 
has a splendid barrelled ceiling, and the orna- 
ment throughout is beautifully detailed and 
executed. The ceiling is divided into rectangular- 


shaped panels by flat bands of delicately modelled guilloche 
ornaments, accentuated by the gilding, which is put on solid 
—the correct manner for gilding for this class of work, in 
contradistinction to the puff-and-powder method which only 
serves to spoil two materials, the gold and the plaster. Along 
either side, where the barrel joins the walls, there are rows of 
gracefully hung swags, composed of small husks tied with 
slight ribbons, and interspaced between these are small rosettes 
of finely chiselled leaves. The junction between the wall and 
the ceiling is effected by a broad flat band with slight 
projecting mouldings, richly, but delicately, ornamented, and 
we have been spared the heavily handled cornice with its 
wearisome repetition of dentils or mutules beloved by the 
modern exponent of the so-called Georgian “style.” This 
flat band is stopped at the Arlington Street end of the room by 
the surround to the well-designed Venetian window with its 
chastely wrought paterae. The slender Doric columns sup- 
porting the curved head are substitutions for earlier and heavier 
supports; but this alteration, either through a lucky accident 
or by the skill of the designer, in no way detracts from the 
good appearance of the window, the only regrettable feature 
of which is the absence of thin glazing-bars, which are neces- 
sary for its complete expression. 

The windows on the front to St. James’s Street are draped 
with dark claret-coloured curtains in well-arranged folds of a 
formal character, and both the colour and design are thoroughly 
in keeping with the character of the room, which gains from the 
careful consideration of its furnishings. Against the piers 
between the windows are carved gilt console tables supporting 
a pair of spode vases that were made for George III, pleasant 
in form though somewhat garish. The fireplace is set off with 
a simple white marble mantelpiece, with a panel of well-cut 
and flowing ornament, and over it is a tall mirror with side 
lights and slightly gilt surrounds, finished at the top with some 
well-considered enrichments, expressive of that same careful 
handling which is found in the other work in the room. 

From the centre of the ceiling hangs a graceful candelabra 
of gilt-metal and glass lustres, originally used for candles, but 
now adapted for electric light. The period of gas, with the 
accompanying mid-Victorian fittings of unhallowed association, 
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THE STRANGERS’ SMOKING-ROOM. 
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was passed over in disdainful neglect, and before the intro- 
duction of the present method of illumination nothing later 
than candles or lamps was used, and the club is to be 
congratulated on its escape from the artistic horrors of the 
gasolier. 

The colour of the walls is a pale greyish green, and dotted 
here and there are small oval-shaped medallions, with inset 
paintings Classic in subject and character, which add a note of 
warmth and richness and greatly enhance what is a remarkable 
and notable apartment. 

We reproduce an illustration by Rowlandson showing a 
view of the room in his day, which remains practically the 
same at the present time. 

Amongst the noticeable features of the interior of the club 
are the handsome mahogany doors with their finely reeded 
panels and black handles with mother-of-pearl inlay. They 
have toned down to a most delightful and mellow colour, a 
colour which time alone can give. 

Passing on to the adjoining room, the strangers’ smoking- 
room, formerly the dining-room of more stately days, we find 
ourselves in another beautiful chamber of a similar style and 
decoration. It is of oblong shape with a flat ceiling, enriched 
with a moulded centrepiece surrounded by a series of swags 
and rosettes similar to those that occur at either side of the 
ceiling of the large smoking-room. At the junction between 
the ceiling and walls the flat-band decoration with the guilloche 
enrichment reappears. Below this there is a space of some 
two or three feet which serves as a plain frieze, and is finished 
by a small cornice or projecting mould—its emphasis is hardly 
sufficient to justify the use of the word ‘‘ cornice ’—decorated 
with a series of alternating leaves, the delicacy of the moulding 
of which is particularly noticeable. 

At one side of the room is a large apsidal recess, an attrac- 
tive and legitimate variation from the purely rectangular shape 
permissible to the apartments of a Classic building. The 
builders and architects of this period had a great affection for 
the use of such embrasures, and we find the same feature con- 
stantly recurring in the plans of Adam, Leverton, and Sir 
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MALTON’S VIEW OF ST. JAMES’S STREET IN 1800, SHOWING BROOKS'S (RIGHT) 


AND BOODLE’S (LEFT). 








GENERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR. 


Robert Taylor. The addition of these circular places at the 
side or end of a room gives an appearance of added spaciousness. 

Circular medallions with graceful ivy-leaf swags suspended 
from them are placed at regular intervals on the walls; they 
are filled with subjects of classical mythology, executed in low 
relief, and tinted in to the same colour as the walls. Some 
of these are original, but the others are modern replicas. The 
colour-scheme of the room is cream, breaking to a light café 
au lait colour, with the ornamental enrichments picked out 
in gold. 

There is only one window, of corresponding design to the 
Venetian window in the large 
smoking-room. 

The little entrance-lobby of the 
club and certain of the corridors 
have carefully considered plaster 
cornices, and one of the most 
noticeable features of the internal 
decoration generally is the delight- 
ful variety that has been intro- 
duced in all kinds of unexpected 
places without in any way disturb- 
ing or interrupting the general 
lines of the design. 

The interior of the building 
remained with very little altera- 
tion until the year 1889, when, 
under the guidance of Mr. Macvicar 
Anderson, No. 2 Park Place was 
adapted and added to it. Two 
rooms of the old house were then 
thrown into one to form the present 
library, the two marble fireplaces 
of which are of good design and 
in keeping with the architectural 
traditions of the club. 

Brooks’s is expressive of the 
older kind of club, and is one 
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sad of a famous group such 
as Arthur’s, White’s, and 
Boodle’s, a more purely 
social institution as com- 
pared with the great political 
clubs like the Reform, the 
Carlton, and the Conserva- 
tive, which did not come into 
being until the early part of 
the nineteenth century—one 
of the direct results of the 
broadening and consolida- 
tion of the two great parties 
on the more democratic basis 
caused by the economical 
developments of this time. 
The earlier clubs are as 
distinct from these, and this 
distinction is expressed in 
their architecture, as they 
are from the _ plutocratic 
gorgeousness and luxury of 
millionaire’s 
They epi- 


the modern 

palatial resort. 
tomise the domestic life of 
the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, possessing 
as they do a chasteness and 
aloofness which is well re- 
flected in the delicate detail 
and restrained designs of 





EMPIRE CANDELABRA 
FORMERLY USED IN a : 

SMOKING-ROOM. their interiors. 

The architecture of the 
late eighteenth century, dating from the times of the 
brothers Adam, for about fifty years remains as the most 
brilliant period of English architecture. 
the early Georgian, with the heavily moulded cornices, the 


The coarseness of 


clumsily carved cartouches, the thick and awkward glazing 
bars, gave place to work of the most refined character. 
Characteristic of it are the carefully considered mouldings, 
exquisitely wrought enrichments, the most charming and 
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MARBLE MANTELPIECE IN LIBRARY. 


delig tful ironwork, thin glazing bars, and curved window- 
heads filled in with various captivating shapes of ‘‘ Gothic 
Tracery ’—in a word, a sense of elegance and refinement such 
as no other period can equal. 
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VIEW LOOKING ACROSS 
STAIRCASE HALL. 


The older parts of London are full of the buildings of this 
time, and they dominate the streets of most of our county 
towns. It was an age of great activity in the arts, and has 
bequeathed to us a priceless inheritance, of which the older 
club buildings, such as Brooks’s, form a small but valuable 
part. 




















~HE British School at Rome was founded in Igor by a 
a committee of gentlemen presided over by the late 
Professor Pelham, President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
who were interested in the promotion of Roman and Italian 
studies. Every period of the language and literature, anti- 
quities, art and history of Rome and Italy was considered as 
coming within the province of the school. A valuable library 
of archeological and other works suited to the requirements of 
British students pursuing serious studies in Rome was formed, 
and an eminent staff was appointed to advise and assist the 
students in their work. The published volumes of papers con- 
tributed by the staff and students of the school, and the annual 
reports dealing with the work accomplished, testify to the im- 
portance and the wide scope of the school’s activities. The 
school has always counted among its students a large number 
of architectural and art students who have profited by the 
assistance and advice of the staff. 

Early in Ig1I a movement was set on foot to reconstitute 
the school with the object of bringing into it fresh elements 
representative of the fine arts in order that students of archi- 
tecture and art wishing to further their studies in Italy might 
enjoy such facilities as are offered by the American, French, 
and other foreign academies in Rome. 

In June 1912 a Royal charter of incorporation was granted 
to the school, which set up a council and an executive com- 
mittee for the general management, and four faculties of 
specialists for the direction and control of the archeological 
and artistic interests of the school, the former Managing 
Committee in London becoming the Faculty of Archeology, 
History, and Letters under the new scheme. 

The powers granted by the charter are as extensive as 
is necessary to re-create and maintain in Rome a British 
institution for the study and practice of the fine arts, and for 
the study and investigation of the archeology, literature, and 
history of the classical and later periods. 

The first step in the reconstruction of this national institu- 
tion has been the erection of a new building in the Valle Giulia 
on land presented for the purpose by the municipality of Rome. 
This building, which is in course of erection from designs 
by Mr. Edwin L. Lutyens, will, when complete, offer suitable 
working accommodation for as many students as are likely 
to make use of it. In addition to the libraries and studios, it is 
proposed to builda hostel, or hostels, where the staff and about 
twenty-five students may live in close proximity to their work- 
ing quarters. The site on which the building is being erected 
was that occupied by the British Pavilion in the Fine Arts 
Exhibition held in Rome in 1911, and is situated within a short 
distance of the Porta del Popolo, the north gate of Rome, close 
to the famous, Villa Borghese, and next door to the Italian 
Institute of Fihe Arts. 

There is no need to emphasise the importance of Rome 
as an unrivalled centre for the study of art and letters in their 
most comprehensive sense. The position which it has occupied 
as the centre of the ancient world, the capital of the greatest 
empire the past has ever known, the religious centre of all 
Europe until the Reformation, the reservoir of Greek art, and 
the home of the art of the Renaissance, has made Rome, as 
Sir Rennell Rodd has well said, ‘* the fountain head of all the 
humanities,” and the epitome of art as it is represented by 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. France first, then Spain, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, and America, selected Rome as the 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 





city which offered students more advantages for final training 
than any other city in the world, and the long expanse of time 
between the foundation of the first and of the last of these 
foreign academies testifies to the enduring influence of Rome. 

Every art school and university in the Empire can now 
secure for its most promising students facilities for the advanced 
study of arts and letters. The great art prizes which have 
been offered by the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851 will enable the most talented students to spend a few 
years in the serious pursuit of their studies. The scholarships, 
which are worth £200 a year and are tenable for three years, 
are open to British subjects under the age of thirty, and the 
Commissioners have undertaken to award every year one 
scholarship in Architecture, one in Sculpture, and one in 
Decorative Painting. The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, which from the first took a conspicuous part in the 
establishment of the school, has recently proposed to award an 
additional studentship of the annual value of £200 and tenable 
for two years to the associate or student of the Institute who 
passes next in order to the winner of the Commissioners’ 
Scholarship in Architecture. 

There will thus be no fewer than eleven students always in 
residence as the holders of these scholarships. There will also 
be accommodation for the scholars working under the auspices 
of the Faculty of Archeology, History, and Letters, and for any 
other students from the universities and art schools of the 
Empire who are able to profit by shorter periods of study, 
among whom would doubtless be the winners of the more 
important medals and studentships in the gift of the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
other bodies. 

It must be remembered that the students of the school will 
not be restricted in their operations to the city of Rome, for 
the school can procure for them facilities for study in other 
parts of Italy and in the Roman world, especially in the West 
of Europe, while for the artists Rome is only their headquarters 
from October to May, the remaining period being spent in 
travel in Italy and Greece. For archeologists the British 
School at Athens and the archeological societies at work in 
Egypt and in Palestine are easy of access. 

By the establishment of this school it will no longer be 
necessary fur a clever student to renounce his nationality and 
seek entrance to foreign academies in Rome by competing for 
the great prizes offered by those institutions. 

The object of the British School, as recently constituted, 
was to place England ona level with the other great nations 
in the matter of artistic education. It must be borne in mind 
that, although the school will undoubtedly give exceptional 
advantages to a few chosen scholars, its chief aim is to assist 
in raising the standard of art educationinthis country. As the 
Grand Prix de Rome has made the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris the first art school of the world, and as the national 
competitions instituted by the American Academy in Rome 
have undoubtedly increased the efficiency of the universities 
and art schools in America, so it is believed that the British 
School at Rome will give an impetus to artistic training in this 
country, and will enable students of art schools not only to 
compete with their fellow students, but with the picked men of 
other institutions. 

Another of the great advantages of the British School will 
be to unite under the same roof students of architecture, sculp- 
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ture, and painting, and to increase by constant intercourse 
and co-operation their efficiency and mental outlook as artists, 
to the advantage of monumental art. 

The hope has been expressed that the British School at 
Rome will become a great national and imperial centre of 
culture where students of the Empire may meet and exchange 
ideas, whence they should carry back to their respective homes 
and universities a touch of inspiration and enthusiasm acquired 
at the authentic spring and source from which all modern 
civilisations are derived. 

The British School is most ready and anxious to do all that 
it can for the realisation of this ideal. In the domain of 
classical studies it has already accomplished a great deal, 
despite the fact that it has enjoyed support from a very limited 
circle of friends. Its total income has hitherto comprised the 
Government grant of £500 a year, together with £500 or £600 
a year which the school has collected by annual subscriptions 
and donations ; nevertheless, although by far the poorest insti- 
tution, it has, by the excellence of its work, secured an eminent 
position among its foreign rivals in Rome. 

The school is fortunate in having as its first director 
Dr. Thomas Ashby, who has resided in Rome since 1897, 
having been director of the old school from 1906 until its 
reorganisation. His intimate knowledge of Italy and all its 
treasures, and his sound judgment, will be a valuable asset not 
only to the classical but also to the art students. Dr. Ashby will 
continue to supervise the archzological studies with the assis- 
tance of Mrs. Arthur Strong, who has a knowledge of Rome 
and Italy extending over several years, and a wide reputation 
as an authority on classical art. 

It is not at present considered necessary to provide for the 
permanent retention of an art director of the school, but it is 
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proposed to enlist the services of eminent artists who may be 
able to pay occasional visits to Rome in order to advise and 
assist the art students as occasion arises. 

From what has been stated it will be clear that the British 
School at Rome is essentially an imperial institution, and that 
it is both able and willing to render a service to students of the 
universities and schools of art and architecture throughout the 
Empire who are desirous of coming to Europe to further and 
perfect their studies, and it is hoped that they will freely avail 
themselves of the assistance that the school is able to offer. 

Applications for admission as students of the British School 
should be made to Mr. Evelyn Shaw, honorary general secre- 
tary, British School at Rome, 54 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. 


A MAUSOLEUM. 


The photographs reproduced below show a mausoleum 
lately erected in a cemetery near London from designs by 
Mr. F. Dare Clapham, F.R.I.B.A. The building is 20 ft. long, 
12 ft. wide, and 13 ft. high from the ground to the top of the 
cornice. It is executed in Pentelikon marble, and internally is 
panelled with cipollino; the enclosures to the shelves on 
which the coffins will rest being inlaid with Aventurine 
marble with bronze inscription tablets. The ceiling is a dull 
gold mosaic. The entrance doorway is of cast bronze ; it was 
modelled and executed by the Bromsgrove Guild, who were 
responsible for all the bronze metalwork. The window at the 


end facing the door is by Messrs. Wainwright & Waring, and 
the marble-work has been carried out by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley. 





MAUSOLEUM IN CEMETERY NEAR LONDON. 
F. Dare Clapham, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 








THE BRIDGES OF PARIS. 


By R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 


With Photographs specially taken for “‘Ghe Architectural Review,” including Plates IX, X, and XI. 


T is curious how, in connection with Paris, there is 
| a tendency to envelop every place and feature with a 
romantic interest, at times redolent of the studied stateli- 
ness of an old aristocracy, at times stridently alive with the 
new enthusiasm of glory under the great emperor, at times 
tragically reminiscent of the wild fury that transformed a jocund 
populace into a mob of demons. And so, in referring to the 
bridges of Paris, we cannot help recalling the surge of humanity 
which has passed across them. In such a mood we may picture 
thehuddled timber constructions that spanned the river in bygone 
days, and the motley of life that made Paris a centre of attrac- 
tion even inthe Middle Ages. Thus musing, we take special note 
of the many bridges that connect the two banks with the island 
whereon are Notre Dame, the Sainte Chapelle, and the group 
of buildings now gathered into the Palais de Justice—a strip of 
ground crowded with dramatic memories. Here, in a dominant 
position, is the Pont Neuf, oldest of Paris bridges, over whose 
arches passed not only the pomp and circumstance of Church 
and State, but also those sad processions from the Conciergerie 
to the guillotine. Close by, the Pont au Change reminds us, by 
its name, of the money-changers and goldsmiths whose houses 
once flanked it. And we may continue associating some 
interesting feature of old and new life with almost every bridge, 
not omitting the Pont des Arts, and the jolly figures of Taffy 
and the Laird arm-in-arm with Little Billee on one of their ex- 
cursions westwards from the Place St. Anatole des Arts. 
London, too, might offer opportunity for many such recol- 
lections, but the element of romance is lacking, and it would 
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be a hard task to associate anything picturesque or whimsical 
with such structures as the Victorian triviality at Chelsea, the 
pseudo-Gothic of Westminster, the gaunt ugliness of Charing 
Cross and Cannon Street, or that toy creation the Tower 
Bridge. Nevertheless, London possesses in Waterloo Bridge a 
structure which Paris cannot equal, and it may be hoped that 
in years to come this great example will have companions that 
emulate its qualities, in place of the nondescript collection that 
now span the Thames as it passes through the metropolis. 

In comparing the bridges of London and Paris it is well to 
bear in mind that, for the most part, the width of the Seine is 
not half that of the Thames, and the problem of bridging it is 
far easier of solution. Nevertheless, one cannot fail to recognise 
how admirable are the majority of the Paris bridges. 

Taking, as limits, the points where the encircling railway 
crosses the river, just within the lines of the fortifications, we 
find there are no fewer than twenty-nine bridges, in the follow- 
ing order, from west to east :—Auteuil, Mirabeau, Grenelle, 
Passy, Jéna, Alma, Invalides, Alexander III, Concorde, 
Solférino, Royal, Carrousel, Arts, Neuf, Change, St. Michel, 
Notre Dame, Petit Pont, Arcole, Double, Louis Philippe, 
Archevéché, Marie, La Tournelle, Sully, Austerlitz, Bercy, 
Tolbiac, and National. 

The Pont d’Auteuil (really two bridges superposed, the 
upper one carrying the railway), the Pont Mirabeau, and the 
Pont de Grenelle we may pass by without comment, as none 
of them present any features of special attraction. The Viaduct 
de Passy is more interesting: it carries the Métropolitain 














THE PONT DE L’ALMA. 
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railway dcross the river, and is a twin structure decorated 
with colossal statues and reliefs by Michel. But it is only 
when we arrive at the Pont de Jéna that our interest is 
This bridge, however, is one of the least 
It was begun in 1806—the year of the 


actively aroused. 
effective of the series. 
victory over the Prussians which its name perpetuates—and 
was built by Napoleon as part of a plan for developing the 
faubourgs on the south and west sides of the city. It still 
remains an effective link between the Champ de Mars and the 
Trocadéro; but, as the well-known story reminds us, it was all 
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Figures, too, are the chief interest in the Pont d’Alma, 
which dates from the Second Empire. Here, over the cut- 
waters, are sentinel Crimean soldiers—a grenadier and a soldier 
of the line on one side, and an artilleryman and a Zouave on the 
other. These attract the attention of every passer-by, but the 
bridge has also a special technical interest as an admirable ex- 
ample of masonry construction. 

Figures emblematic of war, and trophies, decorate the Pont 
des Invalides, the next in order. The younger Charles Dickens, 
compiling his ‘‘ Dictionary of Paris” in the ‘eighties, refers to 





THE ALEXANDER III BRIDGE: VIEW FROM QUAY ON SOUTH SIDE. 


but destroyed by Bliicher in 1815 on account of its associa- 
tion; only at the eleventh hour, when the mine was in position, 
did the choleric old field-marshal countermand his order. At 
the present time the appearance of the bridge is sadly marred by 
some lattice ironwork projecting beyond the parapets—a relic 
of the 1878 Exhibition, when additional footpath accommodation 
was needed—but the groups on pedestals at either end, each 
comprising a horse with an attendant—respectively a Greek, 
an Arab, a Gaul, and a Roman—to some extent redeem its 


appearance. 


the appropriate name of this bridge, “ for it has wanted repairs 
and further strengthening perhaps oftener than any other 
modern bridge in Paris.”” The whole of the upper part having 
then lately been renewed, the author expressed the hope that 
the patient’s strength had thus been completely established. 
Its present fresh appearance, however, testifies to a later 
rebuilding in a most substantial manner. 
Following the sequence, we come upon the Pont Alexan- 
dre UI, one of the newest, and certainly, by reason of its 
sculptural adornments, the most important of all the Paris 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE BRIDGES OF PARIS. 


bridges. Its pylons, with winged horses flashing with gold, 
are admirably placed, and the bridge itself—a flat steel 
arch of 350 ft. span—is no less effective. Engineer, architect, 
and sculptor have here combined with the happiest results. 
Résal and Alby were responsible for the engineering portion of 
the scheme, and Cassien-Bernard and Cousin for the architec- 
tural design. The sculpture is by several hands. Frémiet 
executed the Pegasi and figures of Fame that crown the pylons 
on the north bank, Granet and Steiner those on the south; 
the figures at the bases of the pylons are by Lenoir and Michel 
(north) and by Coutan and Marqueste (south) ; while the beau- 
tiful groups of lions led by children are respectively by Gardet 
(north side) and Dalou (south). Over the centre of the bridge 
are the arms of Paris on one side and those of St. Petersburg 
on the other. 

and ornament. 


The structure, in fact, bristles with sculpture 
The bridge took four years to complete— 
from 1896 to Igoo. 
Russian alliance. 
The next bridge in order is the Pont de la Concorde. This 
is one of Perronet’s many works. 


It commemorates, of course, the Franco- 


It has five arches with 
Doric half-columns between them, and is a satisfying if not 
very stirring design. It dates from the end of the eighteenth 
century (1786-1791) and the upper part is built with stones 
from the Bastille. Napoleon’s idea was to decorate it with a 
series of large statues of famous statesmen and marshals of 
France, and these actually were in position for twenty vears. 





THE PONT LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


Their appearance, however, was regarded from the first as 
rather ridiculous, and in 1837 they were removed to the court 
of honour at Versailles, where, in company with others, they 
now occupy more appropriate positions. Labrouste designed 
the lamp standards for this bridge in 1840. It is worth 
while to note how the Pont de la Concorde has changed its 
name at successive periods. When projected, it was known as 
the Pont de la Place Louis XV; in 1786 as the Pont Louis XVI; 
in 1791 as the Pont de la Reévolution; in 1795 (after the 
Terror) as the Pont de la Concorde; as the Pont Louis XVI 
again at the Restoration; returning, finally, in 1830, to the 
name it now bears. 

Other Paris bridges have also changed their names at 
different times, like the Pont Royal (next but one in the series), 
which was formerly called the Pont des Tuileries. This is 
another old bridge, and seems to have been very little altered, if 
at all. It was begun in 1685 from designs by J. H. Mansart 
and completed two years later under the direction of Frangois 
Romain. It is in line with the Pavillon de Flore of the 
Louvre and makes a very effective picture from the south bank 
(as may be judged from the photograph reproduced on Plate X). 





THE PONT MARIE. 


This was the second stone bridge built in Paris, and formerly 
had houses upon it. These were pulled down in 1786, 
at the same time as the houses on the Pont Neuf. A short 
distance to the east is the Pont du Carrousel, which calls 
for no remark. Then comes the Pont des Arts, in line with 
the centre of the Louvre and the Institut de France. It dates 
from the Consulate, having been opened in 1803. By reason 
of its position it is a very useful bridge; but, with its bald iron 
spans on rectangular piers, has a rather mean appearance. Of 
quite different character is its neighbour, the Pont Neuf. 
Here is a veritable romance in stone, albeit there have been 
inevitable restorations. The bridge was commenced in 1577 
from designs by Du Cerceau, Pierre Lescot, and Guillaume 
Marchand, and their original scheme has been retained with 
remarkable fidelity in the remodellings of 1852 and 1886. It 
crosses the western extremity of the Ile de la Cité, there being 
it series of seven arches on the north side and about half as 
many on the narrower stream to the south of the island. 
Surely if spirits ever haunted a bridge it might well be this 
one. Was there not the popular saying, ‘‘ Le Pont Neuf c’est 
Paris,” to epitomise the merry-making, mountebanking, news- 
vending, quack-doctoring, and general revelry that found 
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_ welcome reception between its parapets during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries ? And what rumbling of tumbrils and 
fighting and fierce carousing must have taken place on this 
passage over the river within the next hundred years! Quite 
other history, too, is recalled by the fact that it was here the 
first hydraulic pump was erected—‘‘ La Samaritaine,” a name 
preserved in that adjoining medley of floating baths which, 
with its tin palm-tree, is one of the disfigurements of Paris. 
Many other interesting connections are centred in the 
crowd of bridges, big and little, that stretch across to this 
little island and the adjoining Ile St. Louis. The structures are 
both old (like the Pont Marie) and new (like the Pont Sully), 
but space forbids our entering upon their history or features. 
Leaving them we come on the Viaduc d’Austerlitz, a bow-spring 
bridge of iron which carries the Métropolitain railway across 
the river. It is a good example of modern French engineering 
and has well-designed enrichments. Beyond are the remaining 
three bridges of the series, the Pont de Bercy (1864), the Pont de 
Tolbiac (1883), and the Pont National (1852), none of which 
merit any detailed notice on the present occasion. We both 





start and finish the series of Paris bridges with indifferent 
examples, but there are many between these limits which dis- 
play alike the skill of the engineer and the spirit of the artist, 
and over all is a history strangely peculiar and interesting. 








THE VIADUC D'AUSTERLITZ. 


PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate I.—The large smoking-room is the finest apartment in 
3rooks’s Club, and retains in remarkable degree its original 

character. The chimney-piece, the ceiling decoration, and the 
candelabra all remain practically the same as they were in the 
eighteenth century. 

Plate II.—The alterations that were made to the front ot 
Brooks’s Club during the nineteenth century cannot be regarded 
as improvements, and it would be worth while to restore the 
facade, so as to make it more like the appearance it presented 
when Henry Holland finished his building. 

Plate I1I.—The seven-light and three-light candelabra, the 
soup tureen, and the wine cooler are all Old Sheffield; the 
plain stepped candlesticks on either side, and the right-hand 
mustard-pot date from 1774 (George III) ; the sauce-boat from 
1746 (George II) ; the oval-beaded salt cellar with rams’ heads 
from 1778 (George III); and the left-hand mustard-pot from 
1835 (William IV). 

Plates IV, V, and VI.—Marble Hill, Twickenham, a fine 
example of the Early Georgian or ‘ Palladian ” period of archi- 
tecture and interior decoration, was built in 1724 for Henrietta 
Howard, Countess of Suffolk, a daughter of Sir Henry Hobart, 
of Blickling Hall, Norfolk, and a favourite of George II (whois 
stated to have contributed £12,000 towards its erection). It 
was associated also with a witty and distinguished society in 
the eighteenth century, including Swift, Arbuthnot, Pope, and 
Gay, who were constantly members of the brilliant company 
assembled within its walls. The grand salon, on the first floor, 
is a cube of 24 ft., happily exemplifying the success of this 
favourite proportion, which was adopted, upon various scales, 
at Wilton by Inigo Jones, and at Houghton, Holkham, 
Ditchley, and elsewhere by other architects of Palladian 
proclivities. 

Plates VII and VIII.—This house in St. James’s Square 
has recently been completed. _It:is carried out in red brick with 
stone strings and porch. 


Plates IX, X, and XI.—The bridges of Paris are dealt with 
in the article elsewhere in this issue. With so many bridges 
erected at various dates, it is inevitable that one or more 
should be periodically under repair. Within recent years 
some of the older bridges have needed careful restoration. 
The latest example of this is the Pont Notre Dame. For 
years this bridge has been unsafe, and temporary wooden 
framework has been put in position. Now, the whole bridge is 
to be practically rebuilt and widened. The majority of the 
Paris bridges are built of stone, and as the quay walls are also 
faced with stone there is generally a sense of uniformity which 
is very pleasing. 

Plates XII, XIII, and XIV.—Rotherfield Hall is dealt with 
in the article on page 19 of this issue. It is a very good 
example of an old house altered and extended to meet modern 
requirements. The original house was builc in 1535 (judging 
by the evidence of a stone in the old part of the present build- 
ing), and altered in 1666; and it is probable that its erection 
was due to the profitable nature of the iron industry, which 
at that time flourished considerably in the Weald of Sussex. 
A portion of the old building still remains, the newer part 
having been designed by Mr. Inigo Thomas in the spirit of 
the original work. The wide-stretching views commanded by 
the house across much broken and undulating countr\ are full 
of charm, and perhaps most beautiful of all is to watch the 
sun sinking, in a glow of glory, behind the distant heights of 
the Crowborough ridge. 
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Plate I. July 1913. Photo: ‘Arch. Review.” 


BROOKS'S CLUB, ST. JAMES'’S STREET, LONDON: THE LARGE SMOKING-ROOM. 


This is the old gambling suloon where Fox and his friends played for tremendous stakes. It is one of the finest apartments of its kind in London, 
and retains its oviginal decovation—plaster enrichments, in part gilded, with oval medallions painted in the manner of Angelica Kauffmann. 
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Plate lI. July i913. 


Photo: ‘‘ Arch. Review.” 


BROOKS’S CLUB, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


Henry Holland is generally credited with the design of Brooks's. His front, however, has been considerably altered; the balustrade, the pediments over 
the first-floor windows, and the pavement railings being all later additions. 


Oviginally there was a projecting porch, with graceful balcony over, but 
this was taken down in the nineteenth century 
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Plate VI. July 1913. 


Photos: ‘* Arch. Review.” 


MARBLE HILL, TWICKENHAM: DETAILS OF CARVED GILT WOOD ORNAMENT IN THE SALON. 


The upper detail is over the principal doorcase, the lower detail being over the piers between the windows on the opposite side of the room 
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Plate VII. July 1913. Photo: Bedford Lemere & Co 
NO. 7 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON. 


Edwin L. Lutyens A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


There is a fine stuydy solidity about this house which enables it easily to hold its own among its stately neighbours 
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Photo: Bedford Lemere & Co, 
NO. 7 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON: DETAIL OF PORCH AND ENTRANCE. 
Edwin L. Lutyens, A.R.A., F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


Plate VIII. July 1973. 
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General View from South Bank. 














Plate IX. July 1913 Detail of Pylon on South Side. Photos: ‘‘ Arch. Review.” 


PARIS BRIDGES: THE ALEXANDER III BRIDGE. 


This the most important of the bridges of Paris was erected between 1896 and 1900. It exhibits a very graceful union of engineering, architecture, and sculpture. 











The Pont Neuf. 





Plate X. July 1913. The Pont Royal. Photos: ‘‘ Arch, Review.’ 


PARIS BRIDGES. 


The Pont Neuf is the oldest of the Paris bridges, having been erected oviginally in 1577 The Pont Royal was built about a hundred years later. 



























The Pont de la Concorde. 


Ged 





The Pont des Invalides. 





Plate XI. July 1913. Tix Het Cae Photos: ‘Arch. Review.” 


PARIS BRIDGES. 


The Pont de la Concorde dates from the end of the eighteenth century and is partly built with stones from the Bastille. The Pont des Invalides 
is a modern veconstruction. The Pont au Change recalls the money-changers whose houses once flanked it 
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Plate XII. July 1913. Photo: Leonard Willoughby 
ROTHERFIELD HALL, SUSSEX: LOGGIA AT SOUTH END OF GARDEN FRONT. 


Considerable alterations to this old house have been cavvied out undey the direction of Mr. Inigo Thomas, among the new work being the 
delightful loggia shown in this illustration. 




















Plate XIII. July 1913 Photos: Leonard Willoughby. 
View looking along Terrace. 


) ROTHERFIELD HALL, SUSSEX. 





Plate XIV. July 1913. Photos: Leonard Willoughby 
ROTHERFIELD HALL, SUSSEX: VIEWS IN GARDEN 


The upfer view shows the archway and seats on the wall, facing the cast side of the house, with a glimfse of the steps leading up to the bowling-greens. 
The lower view shows the pond and statue in the centre of the lawn on the western side, and the garden-house crowned with a dove-cote. 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTS AND ARTISTS IN 


IRELAND. 


By HARRY SIRR, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Concluded from p. 118, No. 199.) 


ICHARD CASSELS (sometimes Castel, Castell, or 

R Cassel) (d. 1751) was born in Germany and invited to 
Ireland by Sir G. Hume of Castle Hume, County 
Fermanagh, and he was residing in Suffolk Street, Dublin, in 
1720. He was somewhat a disciple of Palladio, and introduced 
into Ireland a greatly improved taste in architecture. His first 
commission was the rebuilding of Castle Hume. Many other 
country seats were carried out by him, also mansions in Dublin 
—the Marquis of Waterford’s in Marlborough Street, Leinster 
House in Kildare Street, Lord Bective’s in Smithfield, and 
several in Sackville Street, 
Stephen’s Green, and other 
parts of the city. He was a 
pioneer in the direction of 
building comfortably fitted 
mansions. The EarlofTyrone’s 
mansion, which he carried out 
in 1740, was at the time of 
erection one of the most de- 
sirable houses in the Irish 
metropolis. The interior de- 
corations were elegant and 
splendid; many large apart- 
ments and the great staircase 
were finished with mahogany 
of remarkably good workman- 
ship. The Music Hall in 





Fishamble Street, Dublin, was . scat 
THE EARL OF TYRONE’S HOUSE, DUBLIN. 


from his design, and_ here 
Handel produced ‘The 
Messiah” in 1742 and praised the building for its acoustic 
properties. A man of integrity and amiable, though of 
eccentric manners, Cassels, Mr. Warburton relates, was unable 
to shave himself and would not trust a stranger; he prevailed 
on a Mr. Simpson, a stucco-worker, to act as his barber for 
several years. When he was dissatisfied with any part of his 
work that had been erected he collected the workmen, marched 
them to it in procession, and immediately had it pulled down. 
He was employed at Trinity College for a new west front with 
a bell-tower to the old hall, and for the University Printing 








WEST FRONT OF LEINSTER HOUSE, DUBLIN. 
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House. At the date of his death in 1751 he was about sixty 
years of age, and he was buried at Maynooth. 

ROBERT MACK is known as architect of Powers-ourt House, 
begun in 1771, and he was one of the Dublin architects who 
competed for the Dublin Royal Exchange. JOHN SmyTH or 
SMITH should have been known to Williams as architect of 
St. Thomas’s Church (front by Vierpyl) begun in 1758, and 
St. Catherine’s Church in 1769, both in Dublin. A monument 
to Archbishop Smyth for St. Patrick’s Cathedral, executed in 
1771 by Van Nost at a cost of £1,500, is said (Poole and Cash) 
to have been designed by 
Mr. John Smyth. JOHN SMyTH 
(1775 ?-1834?), born in Dub- 
lin, was one of the many chil- 
dren of Edward Smyth the 
sculptor, under whom _ he 
studied. His work is of con- 
siderable merit, particularly 
statues over the portico of the 
Dublin General Post Office, 
the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and a monument of George 
Ogle in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. 

It is held that undoubtedly 
the architect, in 1719, of the 
new St. Werburgh’s Church, 
Dublin, really the Chapel 
Royal in those days, was 
Captain THomMAS’ Burau, 
Surveyor-General of Public Buildings—almost certainly identical 
with Thomas Burgh who was in chargeof His Majesty’s Fortifi- 
cations in King William III’s reign and under whose direction 
the Library of Trinity College was erected. The foundations of 
the Library were laid in 1712, and the building was completed 
about 1733 at a cost of some £17,000. Thomas Burgh, 
along with Sir Epwarp Lovet PIERcE (d. 1733), architect, 
built the Royal Barracks, and the old Custom House in Essex 
Street, Dublin; and Burgh commenced a splendid mansion 
for himself at Old Court, of which the wings alone were 











ST. CATHERINE’S CHURCH, DUBLIN. 
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LORD POWERSCOURT'S HOUSE, DUBLIN. 


completed. Pierce succeeded Burgh in 1730 in the office—to 
give it the full style—of Director-General and Overseer of 
Fortifications and Buildings in Ireland, and ye was knighted 
the same year. He is described as both “ contriver and 
projector” and “architect’’ of the Irish Parliament House 
(now the Bank of Ireland), the first stone of which was laid 
February 3rd, 1728-9, and the design appears to have been 
made by Pierce for Thomas Burgh, who was then in office. 
The credit for the building is mostly due to Pierce. His 
successor ARTHUR Dopps (1689-1765) completed the building 
about 1739, when the total cost was found to have been about 
£40,000. Subsequently Gandon designed eastern additions, 
and then RoperT PARKE, architect and builder, designed or 
carried out from 1787 to 1794 at a cost of upwards of £25,000 
the west facade (with the Ionic colonnade from a design by 
Colonel SAMUEL Hays). It has been claimed this front was 
from a design by Gandon, but he designed only the eastern 
addition of earlier date. Parke had a large Dublin practice; 
he also converted, ultimately, the Parliament House into the 
Bank of Ireland from a design of FRANCIS JOHNSTON. 

It was rumoured and believed without foundation that 
Pierce obtained his plan for the Parliament House from 
Richard Cassels. The rumour has been traced to a pseudony- 
mous pamphlet the author of which averred that Pierce had 
incurred his enmity. Simultaneously with supervising the 
Parliament House Pierce carried out the theatre in Aungier 
Street, designed in 1732, at which time he was contemplating 
the construction of a theatre at Cork. He had been a Captain 
in Neville’s Regiment of Dragoons, and represented Meath in 
the Irish Parliament which sat in 1727. As to Robert Parke 
the surname is sometimes given Park, Parks, and even Sparks. 
One of the gold medals struck by the Ouzel Galley Society is 
believed to have been made from the design of a Dublin archi- 
tect named Parks. The architect of the Commercial Build- 
ings, Dame Street, 1796-99, and of Westmoreland Hospital, 
Townsend Street, 1792, is said to have been B. Park. 

The tower of St. Werburgh’s Church was left unfinished by 
Burgh in 1719. A lofty lantern with pilasters was erected 
about 1729 by WILLIAM BORRADALE under JAMES NELSON, 
City Surveyor ; in 1731 a wooden dome and cross were placed 
upon it by Isaac WELLS. After injury from fire in 1754 the 
church was restored, and subsequently a spire was erected from 
a plan by Dr. PSALTER, in 1768, rising to a height of 164 ft. 
from the ground. This spire was taken down in 1810, but the 
tower remained six and twenty years after. The name of 
another Dublin architect is introduced in the records of 
St. John the Evangelist’s Church, Dublin; when that church 


was being rebuilt in 1769 “GEORGE Ensor, the Architect, 
advanced money for the roof, and to complete the front.” 

W. Gipson carried out the Military Hospital in Phoenix 
Park from drawings prepared by Gandon, and the Pillar in the 
park (1745) was designed by LorD CHESTERFIELD. A list of 
the architects who competed for the Dublin Royal Exchange in 
1767 shows that the majority of Irish architects were Dublin 
men. Besides names already mentioned, and Thomas Ivory, 
are found WILLIAM BARBER, WILLIAM BEAUFORD, JOHN 
BYRNE, OLIVER GRACE, THOMAS JARRAT, and FRANCIS SANDYS. 
The better-known men, Thomas Cooley and James Gandon, 
were then in London. The other Irish architects were 
MICHAEL PRIESTLY and EpwarpD JoHNSTON both of London- 
derry, and JAMES WoRKMAN of Cavan. 

The family of Myers must not be overlooked. Of GRAHAM 
MYERs it is known that he carried out work at Trinity College, 
and that he held an official position. His father CHRISTOPHER 
Myers (d. 1787), sometime Inspector-General of Barracks in 
Ireland and a man of some means, and CHRISTOPHER MYERS 
his nephew, were also architects, but no particulars of their 
practice have been ascertained. 

CREMILLON and the two FRANCINI executed much beautiful 
ornamental stucco-work while they were in Ireland, but the 
Chapel of the Lying-in Hospital seems to have been the only 
public work upon which they were employed. Amongst private 
commissions may be instanced their stucco-work of a house in 
Rutland Square, Dublin, and much ornamental work, from 
Cremillon’s designs, of the staircase in the house erected for the 
Earl of Tyrone known as Waterford House. 

The rich work of the dome of the centre of the Royal 
Exchange, considered a chef d’euvre in the art of plastering, 
was executed by THORPE of Dublin, who also did work at the 
Bluecoat Hospital. Another local man, STAPLETON, was 
employed for stucco-work at Trinity College. 

Anthony Pasquin 
(Williams) seems to have 
confined his work to the 
eighteenth century, in 
which he wrote the His- 
tory of the Professors, 
etc., who have practised 
in Ireland. The addi- 
tional names that have 
been instanced make it 
clear that his work, by 
no means complete, is 
insufficiently representa- 
tive. Though the col- 
lecting of names covered 
a period of twenty-one 
years it could not have 
been easy in his day to 
get the names together, 
and credit is due to him 
for rescuing some, at 
any rate, from oblivion. 

(By the foregoing brief 
yet luminous notes on the 
more or less unfamiliar 
architects and artists in 
Ireland during the eigh- 
teenth century, Mr. 
Harry Sirr has done good 
ST. WERBURGH’S CHURCH, service to the cause of 

DUBLIN. architectural biography. 
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ROTHERFIELD HALL, SUSSEX. 


By LEONARD WILLOUGHBY. 


With Plates XII, XIII, and XIV. 


N dealing with Rotherfield Hall, the Sussex residence of 
] Sir Lindsay Lindsay-Hogg, Bart., we are at once reminded 
of the rise and decline of alocal industry that has bequeathed 
to us mary examples of domestic craft, such as the firebacks 
which, up to a few years ago, were to be found in almost 
Amongst the land- 


every house in the Weald of Sussex. 
owners in the neighbourhood 
were the Fowles, who took the 
lead in the local industry. 
The family were associated 
with Rotherfield for many 
generations, as may be seen 
from their tombs in the church. 
The original house in which 
they lived was built in 1535, 
according to a stone in the 
old part of the present build- 
ing, and was altered in 1666. 
It is highly probable that the 
house came to be erected owing 
to the profitable nature of the 
industry. A portion of this 
old building remains, while 
the new portion, designed by 
Mr. Inigo Thomas, has been 
carried out in the spirit of the 
original exterior. The result 
is most charming and attractive from every point of view. 
The approach to the house is through a park, entered by 
fine iron gates. The carriageway passes by a lily-covered 
pond on the left, with its quaint brick boathouse. From here 
the drive winds upwards, passing between a shrubbery of high 
trees, and turning at the top sharply to the right into a large 
forecourt. On either side of this are enormous gateposts, while 
on the east side and facing the house is a stone wall through an 
archway in which one 
ascends to the bowl- 
ing-greens above. The 
latter, of which there 
are two, are laid out 
in the shape cf the 
letter T, one being 
parallel with the 
house, the other at 
right angles. The 
second lawn is formed 
by a cutting in the 
rising ground, and on 
either side at the top 
is a shrubbery—a very 
effective arrangement. 
At the extreme end of 
the bowling-green is a 
flight of steps leading 
to the higher ground. 
The house itself is 
built of stone, and is 
somewhat «long and 





STEPS LEADING TO BOWLING 
GREEN. 





ENTRANCE FRONT. 





narrow. The old part is on the right, as seen in the view on 
this page. The roof is highly pitched and of red tiles, the line 
being broken by three gables. The central gable is nearly 
flush with the wall, while the porch consists of a flat hood 
supported by stone columns. All the windows are mullioned, 
with leaded lights, and on the two bays are coats-of-arms 
carved in stone. 

From the front door a pas- 
sage passes straight through 
the house to a door leading 
on to the paved terrace on the 
west side. On the right of the 
passage by the entrance is a 
large square hall, somewhat 
low, but well lighted. From 
this hall the stairs ascend, 
while on the north side door- 
ways lead to Sir Lindsay’s 
study and to the billiard- 
room. These two rooms form 
part of the old building, the 
old woodwork and panelling 
having been carefully preserved 
and restored. The dining- and 
drawing - rooms open _ from 
either side of the central pas- 
sage, and overlook the paved 
terrace and lawns below on the west side. 

Within the house are some very fine specimens of old Sussex 
iron firebacks, one of which has been introduced into the wide 
open fireplace, which is somewhat peculiarly placed at one end 
of the drawing-room. 

Along the western side of the house, and extending consider- 
ably beyond at either end, is a paved terrace of local unsquared 
stones. At its northern end are some graceful wrought-iron 
gates, and at the 
southern end is the 
loggia, shown’ on 
Plate XII. A stone 
balustrading runs a- 
long the entire length 
of this terrace, open- 
ing in the centre to 
which 
divides right and left 
to the parterre, 8 ft. 
At the nor- 
thern and southern 
ends of this parterre 
are garden houses 
built of stone, in 
keeping with the 
house, with sharply- 
pitched tiled roofs, 
surmounted by pigeon 
cotes, painted white. 

The lawns are en- 
closed by high walls 





a stairway 


below. 





WROUGHT-IRON GATES TO PAVED. 
TERRACE, 
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ENTRANCE HALL. 


relieved with niches and terminal balls. On the east side the 
wall is ramped down sharply, so as not to obscure the glorious 
view which is presented on this side. 

In the centre of the first parterre is a small lily pool with 
a figure of Aphrodite holding a water jet. 

The flower beds are flanked by box, and are oblong in shape, 
while the beds around the walls are a blaze of colour of the 
sweetest smelling flowers. The whole scheme, both house and 
garden, is delightful. It has been admirably thought out, the 
retention of the old characteristics having produced a building 
which, though in great part new, nevertheless barely gives 
that impression. The old house remains, but it is absorbed in 
the new, while the new has clothed itself with the features of 
the old. 

Rotherfield Hall is of just the size for comfort without 
being cumbrous. Our fore-elders, indeed, would have been 
wiser in building houses similar in extent, rather than those 
enormous erections which to nine out of ten present-day pro- 
prietors are but white elephants, owing to the crushing cost of 
up-keep. How many of these huge buildings, built in a 
pompous age, when it was thought necessary to live in such 
mansions in order to maintain one’s dignity, are rapidly falling 
into decay at the present time! In many instances they have 
not been inhabited for years, and it is more than possible they 
will never be so used again. To-day one finds many of those 
whose social position is of the first rank residing in far less 
pretentious houses than their ancestors would ever have con- 
sidered proper. As a fact, the country house that is required 
. to-day is not one which needs a staff of thirty or forty servants 
to keep endless reception-rooms in order. Tempora mutantur. 
Rotherfield Hall, therefore, is far more of the type now in 
request. Admirably arranged internally, skilfully treated 
architecturally, with grounds laid out in harmony with its 
character, it isa house not excelled anywhere in the Weald 
of Sussex. 


THE CONDITION OF ST. PAUL'S. 


Last month Sir Francis Fox delivered to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral a further report—supple- 
mentary to the report he made towards the close of last year, 
when he dealt mainly with the danger threatened by the tram- 
way scheme, which was thereupon abandoned—on the condition 
of the fabric, and a committee of experts has been appointed 
to consider it. Work on the buttresses and the main piers is 

proceeding steadily. 





In the course of his report Sir Francis Fox points out that 
the plumbing of the dome and walls has been carried out on 
several occasions, with the result that they are found to be out 
of truth in different places, generally in a south-westerly 
direction. The amount of divergence would be negligible were 
the fabric at rest and the core of the walls and piers intact ; but, 
though the movement is not in itself serious at present, still it 
is imperative that it should be stopped. 

The buttresses to the drum of the dome are thirty-two in 
number, of which twenty-three are cracked, those to the south- 
west being very seriously disintegrated. In the case of one, 
when a lantern was held on one side of the buttress (which is 
4 ft. 6in. in thickness) the light could be seen from the other 
side. These buttresses have only a facing of ashlar, the inside 
being apparently small rubble thrown in more or less loosely. 

In the south transept walls serious cracks have occurred, 
and some ten years ago heavy iron tie-rods were fixed in posi- 
tion in order to overcome the motion. This, however, con- 
tinues, as is proved by numerous ‘“‘live ’ cracks in the cement. 
“‘Telitales” are being fixed in many parts of the Cathedral ; 
some of which cracked after having been in position for only a 
month. 

In conclusion, Sir Francis Fox says :—To excavate down 
to the foundations is naturally a subject for much hesitation, 
for fear of further disturbing the equilibrium of the Cathedral ; 
but I am informed that they are generally 4 ft. 6 in. below the 
crypt floor, the bottom of the wall at the east end being con- 
siderably lower. . . . The Cathedral, though standing immedi- 


ately, as I am informed, on pot earth, gravel, and sand, is 
underlaid by wet sand and gravel (the level of water depend- 
ing, more or less, on the rainfall), for a depth of 5 ft. to 6 ft. 
above the London clay. The strata of wet sand and gravel 
constitute an unreliable and unstable condition of affairs, 
which requires a remedy. 





—— 


OLD FIREBACK IN DRAWING-ROOM. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING—IIl. PETROL GAS AND 
ACETYLENE. 


By ROBERT W. A. BREWER, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., M.I.A.E., F.S.E. 
(Continued from No. 199.) 


ETROL gas and acetylene are similar in that they are both 
P generated from materials bought in the open market by 
means of machines of such design that, provided instruc- 
tions for dealing with the raw material in the gas-house are 
carefully observed, the householder will find light in his house 
whenever a burner is turned on. The raw materials are, of 
course, only raw from the householder’s point of view; they 
are in each case the finished product of their particular trade. 
Acetylene is generated by the chemical action of water upon 
calcium carbide, the resulting reaction liberating acetylene as 
a gas, leaving behind slaked or unslaked lime, according to the 
type of generator used. 

The discovery of ‘‘carbide” in the form of potassium car- 
bide is attributed to Edmund Davy, who produced it accident- 
ally in 1836. It remained of academic interest only for a 
lengthy period, during which time, however, chemists investi- 
gated its properties, and the properties of the gas generated by 
its reaction with water. They also pointed out its possibilities 
for lighting purposes. It was not, however, until 1892 that an 
American, Mr. T. L. Wilson, discovered a process by which it 
could be manufactured on a commercial basis by heating lime 
and powdered carbon in an electric furnace, the action taking 
place being expressed chemically as follows :— 

CaO + 3C = CaC, + CO 

The excessive amount of energy necessary to run electric fur- 
naces for work on a commercial scale makes it a paying pro- 
position only where power is very cheap, such as that generated 
by harnessing watertalls, or produced near coal mines and blast 
furnaces ; consequently a large percentage of the world’s car- 
bide supply comes from Niagara, where the energy is supplied 
by the waterfalls. 

Petrol, on the other hand, is not a manufactured article, but 
is obtained by refining the products of oil wells. Petrol is in 
reality only a trade name for the lighter benzines distilled from 
crude petroleum oil, and these products range from heptane, 
whose formula is C,H, to about octane, whose formula is 
C,H,;,. It is a complex mixture of hydro-carbons of various 
densities and boiling points. As we all know, crude oil as it 
comes from the wells contains a number-of substances each of 
which can be separated out by the distillation process, and 
those which are of the greater interest to us at the present time 
are the ones which come off in the first distillation at tempera- 
tures below 150 degrees centigrade. Each of these distillates or 
fractions has a certain characteristic, depending upon the rela- 
tive proportions of hydrogen and carbon contained in it, but it 
must not be considered that specific gravity is any great criterion 
of the volatility of the fue] which is evaporated. In the ordi- 
nary commercial product specific gravity is sufficient indication 
when dealing with a light benzine for the purpose of air gas 
installations. We may take it as a general principle that the 
lighter benzines, namely, those whose specific gravity shows the 
lowest reading when measured by a densimeter, are the more 
volatile. 

Without going too deeply into the physical properties of 
light benzines, we may, in passing, point out that to change 
liquid into a state of vapour the addition of heat is necessary, 
and heat can be obtained in two ways in ordinary practice, 
either from the surrounding atmosphere or by the artificial 
application of heat from an outside source such as might be 


obtained from the vicinity of a hot-air apparatus. When the 
benzine is of a very volatile nature, the addition of heat required 
to effect evaporation is less than when the benzine is of a 
heavier quality, and in the latter form more heat is required to 
complete evaporation than is the case when the benzine is 
lighter. Further, when evaporation has actually taken place, 
the amount of fuel which can remain in a vaporised condition 
without precipitation at low temperature is greater when the 
benzine is lighter than when heavier. Further, it can be shown 
from calculations that the most explosive mixture varies in 
accordance with the density of the benzine as in the case of 
hexane, whose specific gravity is 0°626. An ideal mixture is 
produced with 2°53 per cent. of vapour to air; yet in the case of 
octane, whose specific gravity is 0°719, the mixture’s strength 
that gives the most efficient combustion is 1°64 per cent. of 
vapour to air. 

Petrol gas is produced by a purely physical operation, and 
not by a chemical one, as in the generation of acetylene gas 
from calcium carbide. In the case of petrol the gas consists 
simply of the necessary quantity of air impregnated with a 
small percentage of fuel vapour, as indicated in the previous 
figures. Vapour is produced by purely mechanical means, 
generally consisting in passing the necessary quantity of air 
across the liquid, when the liquid either remains in the form 
of a film, or may be broken up intoa spray bya suitable spray- 
producer. 

There are many considerations involved necessitating the 
employment of a carefully designed apparatus, in order to 
ensure certain definite proportions of vapour being present in 
the air. The difference in the means of generating the two 
gases, the chemical as distinct from the physical, accounts for 
the fact that in the case of acetylene no extraneous energy is 
required, whereas in the case of petrol gas power has to be 
employed, as, for instance, by the use of a motor, or a wound- 
up weight. 

This will be more obvious when it is noted that in the 
chemical reaction between carbide and water energy is 
liberated, and is available for driving the gas through the 
pipes. This energy has originally been stored up in the 
carbide itself, in producing it in the electric furnace, and 
a certain portion of it is therefore given out in the gasi- 
fying process. In the case of petrol, however, a small 
amount of energy is absorbed in the form of heat in chang- 
ing the liquid into a gaseous state, and, as in the case of 
all volatile spirits, one experiences a cold sensation when a 
quantity of the liquid is placed upon the hand. In this case 
the heat of the body is absorbed by the liquid in transforming 
it into its other state. 

Calcium carbide is sold to the public packed in a special 
form of acetylene drum, and the calcium carbide can be 
stored in galvanised steel cylinders of 56 lb. to 140 lb. capacity 
each. This carbide is broken into suitable sizes and is guaran- 
teed to yield 4°8 cubic ft. of gas per lb. of calcium carbide 
when the lumps are 2} in. mesh. It will also be found in 
practice that very small carbide yields a reduced quantity of 
acetylene gas, and this reduction may amount to as much as 
20 percent. The price of the carbide is at the rate of 8 lb. 
for one shilling. Calcium carbide is about twice the weight 
of water, bulk for bulk, the specific gravity being 2°2, and 
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acetylene gas stored at atmospheric pressure should roughly 
occupy 680 times the space of the carbide from which it was 
generated. 

When a certain amount of carbide is stored, as is always 
necessary in houses lit by acetylene, it isobvious that special 
precautions should be taken to prevent moisture getting 
to the carbide in the drums. The drums should therefore 
receive special care; although when they are delivered they are 
air-tight, after they have once been opened to fill a generator 
great care should be taken in replacing the lid and returning 
the drum toa dry storage. If this is not done, the moisture 
in the air attacks the carbide, and will generate acetylene gas, 
which may become ignited by accident and cause difficulty, and 
possibly an explosion. As a rule there are local by-laws 
governing the storage of carbide and petrol with which the 
intending owner of a plant would do well to make himself 
familiar, before settling how he is going to deal with his raw 
material. As these by-laws vary with the district it is impos- 
sible to give a general outline of them here, but suffice it to say 
that they generally include a clause stating that the raw 
‘material must not be stored within a certain distance of any 
dwelling. 

Leakage can generally be detected by the smell in acetylene 
or petrol-gas lighting. It is a much more serious matter in 
the case of acetylene, however, than in the case of petrol gas, 
since in the latter case over go per cent. of the gas escaping 
from any leak is air, whereas with acetylene gas it is the pure 
gas that escapes. In connection with this question of leakage, 
we will for a moment look into the explosive range of petrol air 
gas and air, and that of acetylene gas and air. We see that, 
whereas in the case of petrol gas the explosive range is from 
1} to 4 per cent, yet when acetylene is mixed with air it will 
fire over a range of from 3 per cent. to 83 per cent. of gastoair. 
It will thus be seen that the leakage of petrol gas from a pipe 
is an almost negligible quantity, as the amount of such gas 
which could leak in the ordinary way would be so small that 
its great dilution with the air in the room would at once render 
it non-explosive. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that the makers of plants 
should be asked to undertake the installation of their own 
piping, or else provide a schedule to be tendered to. In many 
instances a good plant has been condemned for no fault of its 
own, but simply because the piping has been put in by some- 
one inexperienced in this work and who has not fully appre- 
ciated the special requirements of piping of this nature. Often, 
in the case of petrol gas, piping of too small a diameter has 
been employed. 

In comparison of the volumes of the various gases which 
are required per unit of candle-power, we find that, taking the 
acetylene gas as unity, about four times this volume of gas 
will be required when a so-called rich mixture of petrol gas is 
employed, and about ten times the volume with a weak mixture 
of petrol gas. Hence the piping should be twice the diameter 
of that required for acetylene gas when a rich petrol gas is 
used and 3°2 times the diameter for weak mixture petrol gas. 


From experience gained in lighting houses by the ordinary coal- 


gas, it has been found very undesirable to use compo-piping 
for any system of gas lighting, first on account of the fact 
that where piping is sunk in a wall in the ordinary way it may 
‘readily suffer damage by being pierced with nails, and where 
the piping goes under floors the rats, if there are any about, 
are liable to bite through it. On the other hand, for 
installations of acetylene gas copper pipe should be particularly 
avoided on account of the formation of cuprous acetylide, 
which is spontaneously explosive. 


According to various authorities comparative costs are given 
at widely different figures; for instance, in the papers dealing 
with acetylene and petrol-gas lighting recently read before the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, by Messrs Hoddle on the 
one hand, and Scott Snell on the other, the cost of a thousand 
candle-power hours in the case of acetylene is given as 8d. and 
the cost of petrol gas at 3d.; to the latter must be added the 
cost of renewal of mantles, a mantle lasting any length of time 
from one to six months according to the care taken in lighting 
it. Acetylene burners, however, are liable to choke, and have 
occasionally to be renewed on this account if purification is not 
carried out in the generating plant. In each case the labour 
cost is practically negligible. 

If we make another comparison with the cost of lighting by 
these two systems Mr. Hoddle states that with carbide at 8 lb. 
for a shilling he obtains 2000 c.-p. hours for this sum 
and in the case of petrol lighting one can obtain 3000 
c.-p. hours, with the use of mantles, from one gallon of 
petrol. The price of petrol varies from time to time, and 
must be about 1s. 6d. per gallon to give an equal value in 
lighting at the figures given for the price of carbide. These 
figures are not conclusive, and authoritative tests should be 
carried out in order to elucidate the question of cost. The size 
of the plant has some bearing upon the total comparative costs 
in each case, including depreciation and capital charges, as a 
small acetylene plant is cheaper than a small air-gas plant. 


DELHI AND THE INDIAN CRAFTSMAN. 


THERE seems to be but little danger of the new Delhi being 
rushed up with unseemly haste. It is true that the Govern- 
ment of India have almost decided upon the site; but, as if to 
atone for this precipitancy, they have made an arrangement 
which promises to act as a very efficient check on rash speed. 
They are, we are told, ‘‘steadily adhering to the policy of 
encouraging indigenous talent.’’ Before encouraging it, how- 
ever, they have to find it. Studios are to be formed, where 
will be welcomed ‘‘any Indian craftsman who may show him- 
self by practical work to be able to assist in furnishing decora- 
tive details for important buildings. Opportunity will be 
afforded in this way for indigenous artistic talent to find 
expression, and to be trained to further development in 
adaptation to modern Indian requirements.’’ Certainly one is 
at a loss as to exactly how long it will take to develop an 
indigenous artistic talent, but there exists a vague general 
impression that the process might be somewhat languorous ; in 
which case the new city is not likely to be built—or, at all 
events, decorated—with indecent haste. Of course, the idea is 
not at all new. Sir W. B. Richmond, in training his mosaic 
workers for St. Paul’s, was following Italian precedent. But 
in these cases the workers were taught by some master of the 
crafts. Presumably this is to be so in Delhi, with the differ- 
ence that there, probably, the masters will be under a great 
obligation to learn as well as to teach, in the ductile spirit of 
Chaucer’s curate. With all this reciprocity, if the teachers 
are to be Europeans, the adaptation of indigenous artistic 
talent to modern Indian requirements should result in a new 
blend of East and West which may chance to be no less 
curious than beautiful. From the considerably more than a 
million native builders it should certainly be possible to draw 
a fair percentage of artistic craftsmen, from whom, their 
teachers will have much to learn; and the fate of Indian 
craftsmanship will turn on the European capacity for assimi- 
lating and applying the knowledge. The position is as 
interesting as it is critical. 
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SUTTON PLACE, NEAR GUILDFORD: VIEW LOOKING ACROSS QUADRANGLE, 
SHOWING MAIN ENTRANCE. 
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SUTTON PLACE, GUILDFORD. 


By WALTER H. GODFREY. 


With Photographs by Leonard Willoughby, including Plates VII and VIII. 


HE emotions and ideals of the men and women who 
: have made our history and that of Europe are more 
truly written in brick and stone than in the parchments 
of the historian. Ancient documents are often but fabrications, 
and the human failing which makes men say one thing and 
mean another is never so apparent as in the written records of 
past events. But in their architecture, and particularly in the 
little eccentricities and peculiarities of their houses, we have, 
as it were, a genuine part oftheir life. They were not conscious 
of the record they were leaving of their own whims and fancies, 
but, none the less, in their anxiety to build for their pleasure 
and comfort, they left their own portrait, not in outline only, 
but coloured and marked with a detail of which they little 
dreamed. This is our first thought as we approach the time- 
worn walls of a building like Sutton Place, an English manor- 
house, raised without pretension, 
yet with much beauty; planned 
on no magnificent scale, yet not 
unfitted to receive the King or 
Queen and to house their train. 
Sir Richard Weston, trusted and 
tried servant of Henry VIII, had 
his ambitions when he built his 
home; but the strong English 
traditions which weighed with 
him, or with those he employed, 
preserved in the design the essen- 
tial qualities of a homely rest- 
fulness. 

Thus every building has a 
story to tell, and converses with 
us—if we hold the key to its lan- 
guage—upon its founder’s tastes, 
and the manners and _ preposses- 
sions of his friends. But the life-history of different buildings 
has a varying degree of interest which depends upon their date 
and the stage in the history of architecture which they illus- 
trate. In this accident of time and historical place, the beauti- 
ful house which is the subject of this article—now the seat of 
Lord Northcliffe—is pre-eminently fortunate, for it came to be 
built at the time of the great architectural revolution, and it 
exemplifies the forces at work in an almost unique and un- 
paralleled manner. 

The masterpieces of style, the buildings which in simplicity 
of motive and purity of detail rise above their fellows as 
Shakespeare’s plays stand above the works of his contem- 
poraries, absorb the admiration and interest of thecrowd. But 
to the student of architecture, keen to find all the historical 
implications which the progress of the art suggests, the designs 
of men who lived during the conflict of styles and the mingling 
of different ideals are fraught with an even greater meaning 
and interest. And especially in England, where our insular 
traditions and our national conservatism are strong, and vet 
where we never lack the men who will vigorously canvass the 
new idea, there is a continual and wonderful opportunity for 
studying the conflict of forces, and the dynamic and static 
qualities of new impulses and established conventions. Here 
in this quiet Surrey manor-house, which rests among its trees 
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and lawns in an almost listless peace and quietness, is written 
the story of a great battle which was even then undecided, a 
contest between principles and ideas which were involving the 
whole of Europe in strife, and which before the building was 
finished were to bring sorrow and acute distress to its own 
builders, and to a multitude of Englishmen who were slow to 
yield to the inevitable. 

The Reformation, the dissolution of the monasteries, these 
were but phases of the total subversion of men’s ideas which 
we call the Renaissance, and they had their bitterness as well as 
their joy. It was the break-up of the spiritual empire of the 
Church, the forced relaxation of a sway that it had exercised 
over the emotions and wills of men. The only event of supreme 
importance in the long history of classical architecture, from 
the time of the Greeks to the present day, is the irruption of 
Gothic during the thousand years 
or so of the Middle Ages. Euro- 
pean civilisation, if not also that 
of the whole world, is at bottom 
Hellenic, and, as far as we can 
see, architecture will continue 
to mirror this generic classical 
quality. But during the medi- 
eval period there was a strange 
and romantic interlude, the re- 
sult of barbarian invasion and the 
overthrow of the forces of civili- 
sation. To combat this inroad 
of darkness and rude savagery 
there arose the amazing organi- 
sation of the Church, which won 
the day by its hold on the emo- 
tions, exciting the wonder and 
the filial devotion of the unculti- 
vated barbarians. Out of this gentle conquest grew the glories 
of Gothic architecture, with its instant appeal to the senses, 
its mystery and soul-compelling spirit of adoration. It lasted 
while the mass of the people remained unsophisticated, and 
indeed, perhaps, it is only possible at a time of child-like faith 
and self-surrender. With the re-awakening of the intellectual 
energy that had lain dormant, it was no longer possible for it 
to stay. Its coming had been gradual; step by step it was 
built up through the various stages of Romanesque, till it 
flowered in the Gothic of the thirteenth century. Its depar- 
ture was sudden, and it is only in England that we can find a 
serious stand against the force of the Renaissance, a stand that 
put us nearly a century behind the achievements of continental 
architecture. 

At the accession of Henry VIII the principles of the 
Renaissance had been accepted joyously and enthusiastically 
by Italy and France, but in England we would not welcome 
too sudden a change. We were by no means uninfluenced by 
the altered atmosphere and outlook, but we desired to express 
it in our own way and at our own speed. The last period of 
Gothic was profoundly different from the earlier work, and 
showed by its depressed arches enclosed in square frames, its 
panelled surfaces and the tracery of its windows, a great 
descent from the free and unfettered aspiration of the Early 
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VIEW LOOKING INTO QUADRANGLE. 


English and Decorated periods. It showed a tendency to 
classical ideas without a reversion to classical forms; it began 
to express the significance of the Renaissance without adopting 
the language of that expression which was already freely used 
in Europe. It was a compromise in which the detail evolved 
under Gothic inspiration was partly preserved and made to 
clothe a structure that was losing with each year its essentially 
Gothic outline and arrangement. 

If the English builders, having once succeeded in postpon- 
ing the introduction of the full-blown style of the Renaissance 
for a hundred years, had gone further and excluded it for 
another century, we should without doubt have had an im- 
portant style based upon Gothic, but conforming with the new 
ideas of precision, symmetry, and classical proportions. The 
actual course of architecture was to be a different one, but we 
find in rare instances, such as Sutton Place, a practically per- 
fect demonstration of the possibility of the style and a revela- 
tion of its potential beauty when in the hands of the artists of 
the sixteenth century. 

There is another aspect, however, of the work 
at Sutton Place—the various enrichments and 
decorations, which are purely foreign importa- 
tions, and which serve to remind us of the late- 
ness of the date of the building, almost forgotten 
otherwise amidst so much Gothic detail. It is 
curious that, in spite of the welcome given by 
Henry VIII to such Italian craftsmen as 
Torregiano and Toto dell’ Nunciata, they made 
little further impression upon our buildings than 
the decorative panels and other work actually 
executed by them. The English could not take 
their draught of Renaissance wine “ neat,” but 
waited until it had been mingled at the springs 
of France and the Netherlands before they were 
ready to receive it. The decorative features at 
Sutton Place, the amorini, the baluster divisions 
to the panels and the arabesque ornament (see 
Plate VIII), are of as exotic a character as the 
wreaths on the tomb of Margaret of Richmond 
or Wolsey’s coat-of-arms and its child sup- 


porters at Hampton Court. No 
attempt has been made in this 
building to effect a compromise 
between the two styles in the 
matter of their detail— one is un- 
mistakably Gothic, and the other 
is as clearly of the Renaissance. 
The only bond between the two is 
their material, and this is an im- 
portant one in view of the period. 
The whole of the moulded, carved, 
and shaped work at Sutton Place 
is in terra-cotta, stone being ex- 
cluded, and brick being used for 
the plain wall surfaces. Since the 
Italian detail introduced into the 
earlier Tudor buildings is more 
often than not in terra-cotta, it is 
interesting to find the foreign in- 
fluence strong enough to control 
the material of the whole building, 
and it suggests that if our hypo- 
thetical ‘‘ Tudor” Renaissance had 
held a long sway, this material 
might have assisted in its easy 
distribution, since both Gothic mullions and classical panels 
are equally adapted to the clay mould. The lasting quality of 
terra-cotta is such that decay is a thing unknown and repair 
unthought of. 

Sutton Place has been fortunate in having had so enthu- 
siastic an historian as Mr. Frederic Harrison, whose ‘‘ Annals 
of an old Manor House” has gained a deserved fame. The 
manor, which was attached to that of Woking, has had a long 
line of illustrious owners since the days when Edward the 
Confessor had here a hunting lodge. The original house had 
long been ruined and of no account when Henry VIII bestowed 
the estate upon Sir Richard Weston. Mr. Harrison says of 
him that he ‘‘ was one of those skilful, wary, and trusty servants 
of the Tudors by whose energy and craft they established a 
strong personal government in England. He was made Knight 
of the Bath in 1518, and in 1519 he was named with three 
other ‘sad and ancient knights’ as gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber. He was subsequently Master of the Court of Wards, 
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Treasurer of Calais, and Under-Treasurer of England. In 
1518 he was sent on an embassy to Francis I with his brother, 
the Prior of St. John’s, and Sir T. Boleyn. In 1520 he accom- 
panied the King in state to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
In 1523 he took part in the campaign in France, and he served 
under the Duke of Suffolk in the Siege of Boulogne.” 

It is thus seen that Sir Richard Weston had been able to 
see the beautiful work of Francis I in France; he had been 
present and had perhaps helped in the construction of Henry 
the Eighth’s “lordly pleasure house ’’ at Guisnes, erected for 
the State ceremonies of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, that 
mansion which formed the prototype of King Henry’s palace 
at Nonsuch. Little wonder, then, that when, in 1521, he 
received from the king the gift of the manor of Sutton, he 
formed in his mind the resolve to employ some part of the 
new and wonderful types of architecture which his royal 
master had already patronised. It is thought, indeed, that he 
obtained the services of Girolamo da Trevizi, commonly known 
as Trevisano, who was architect to the king, and who is 
credited, together with Holbein, with the introduction of 
terra-cotta for architectural ornament. If we 
compare contemporary work such as Holbein’s 
gateway in Whitehall, Layer Marney Hall, 
Essex, and Nonsuch Palace, we find the same 
substratum of Gothic character, arranged in the 
new symmetrical way and adorned with Renais- 
sance panels and ornament in terra-cotta and 
brickwork. Sir Richard Weston was no doubt 
struck with the new ideas, but he was not en- 
thused as the Italians were with the ancient 
classical style; he did not want to plant a 
foreign building in the English county of Surrey, 
nor could he contemplate with pleasure a home 
which departed too seriously from the traditional 
mode in which were built the homes of his friends 
and countrymen. The Elizabethan style was as 
yet unknown, and all he would allow his foreign 
architect to do was to modify slightly the usual 
English house-plan, and to introduce some of 
the unaccustomed details of the Italian and 
French Renaissance among the Gothic lines of 
the structure. 

The plan of the house was quadrangular, 





enclosing a courtyard exactly 81 ft. 3 in. square. The two side 
ranges extended northwards to form projecting wings, which 
flanked the exterior of the north front. This north range 
(between the wings), in the centre of which was an imposing 
gateway tower some 7o ft. high, was pulled down about 1782 
by John Webb, a relative of the Westons, when he succeeded 
to the property and took the family name. The south range 
was occupied in the main by the great hall, the square oriel 
window of which was in the south-east angle of the court. 
A similar oriel in the south-west angle belonged to a room 
adjacent to the kitchens. The rooms on the first floor of the 
east range have since been converted into a long gallery 155 ft. 
in length. Another Sir Richard Weston who held the property 
from 1613 to 1652 fitted up the west wing as the chief resi- 
dential portion of the house, and about 1641 he built the second 
courtyard to the west of this wing for his kitchens and offices. 
The quadrangular plan of the building, the entrance gate- 
house with its large octagonal turrets, the position of the 
great hall, and the irregular character of the external 
grouping of the house, all show little departure from the 
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ENTRANCE DOORWAY, SOUTH FRONT. 


traditional character of English domestic work. The interior of 
the quadrangle, however, of which three sides remain, displays 
a striking contrast. It was here, in the arrangement of these 
four walls and their scheme of decoration, that Sir Richard 
Weston introduced his innovations, and in confining the new 
designs to this enclosed area he was able to make a most 
effective tableau, in which each part was in harmony with 
itself, and was not brought into unnatural contrast or com- 
petition with the other parts of the house. 

The south wall of the courtyard, part of which is the north 
wall of the hall, was perfectly symmetrical in arrangement. In 
order to give the door to the hall the central position in the 
facade it was removed from its usual place at the lower end 
behind the ‘‘ screens,” an extraordinary departure from custom 
for so early a plan. The windows are in two tiers in the hall 
to match those of the two-storey buildings around the court- 
yard. They are mostly of three lights in width, divided by 
transomes, the lower openings having cinquefoiled heads and 
the upper trefoiled. All the windows and doorways are con- 
tained within heavily moulded square frames, those to the 
ground floor having hood mouldings. The hollows of thie 
mullions and jambs are filled with a running string of ornament, 
which thus suriounds each light, and is not unlike that which 
occurs on the ribs and cornice of Holbein’s ceiling at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace. Between the two storeys 
of windows runs a horizontal stringcourse enriched with 
ornament and the device of the “tun,’’ a punning rebus on 
Weston. Above the windows are two rows of Renaissance 
panels with diamond-shaped ornament, each separated by a 
decorative baluster. The centre-piece of this front containing 
the door and one window on each side is enclosed by projecting 
turrets covered with traceried ornament which are carried up 
well above the parapet, and finish in stone finials—the only 
place where stone is used. Over the door are two rows of six 
panels each, bearing delightfully modelled amorini—a strange 
overpiece to a Gothic door! Twenty more amorint appear 
between the turrets, below a row of battlements, and four over 
the south door of the hall. The filling of brickwork here and 
elsewhere is richly diapered with dark headers, and the oriel 
windows have enriched terra-cotta quoins. 

The appearance of good brickwork after centuries of ex- 
posure is always a delight to the eye; many a Tudor wall offers 
us such a charm, but nothing could be more striking than the 
ancient face of this manor-house in the heart of Surrey. The 
eye detects on its surface a maze of tints, in contrast to which 
the terra-cotta stands revealed, while a kindly green over- 
spreads itself in parts, and adds a touch of soft richness to the 
whole. 

The sides of the quadrangle are slightly lower than the hall 
range. Each has a door at the south end and a bay window. 
The bays are opposite one another, but are not quite in the 
centre. The courtyard is now open to the north, and the 
picturesque crow-stepped gables to the wings contrast with 
the delicate Italian detail beyond. Without the quadrangle 
the work is of a more ordinary character, but full of the beauty 
which Tudor windows, gables, and chimney-stacks can give. 
The south side particularly is rid of all suggestion of symmetry, 
and the staircase projection, the windows, massive chimney- 
stack and oriel of the hall, and the odd finish to the roof of the 
eastern wing, all combine to form a picture of great charm. 
Sutton Place has not forgotten to provide us with a fair share 
of the native beauty which we have a right to expect of its 
period, as well as the curious charm of its borrowed forms and 
ornament. 

(To be concluded.) 
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LONDON CLUBS.—IIl. THE TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 


By STANLEY C. RAMSEY, A.R.I.B.A. 


With Photographs specially taken for “Che Architectural Review,” including Plates I, II, III, and IV. 


HE Travellers’ Club in Pall Mall was built in 1832 from 
fi the designs of Charles Barry, for what would now seem 
to Le the very moderate sum of £23,000. It was one 
of the architect’s first commissions, and his adoption of the 
astylar treatment in the manner of the earlier Italians, at a 
time when no building of any pretensions was considered com- 
plete without its columnar front, together with the beautiful 
character of the design, made this building famous. Less 
pretentious in effect than the Reform, with its elevations 
finished in stucco in place of the more costly stone, it has 
nevertheless an appearance of elegance and distinction, and 
more than holds its own when compared with either the 
Reform on its left, or the Atheneum, by Decimus Burton, on 
its right. 

Barry may in a sense be said to be the father of our modern 
cosmopolitan architecture, that eclecticism of taste which, both 
here and in other countries, finds expression in the direct 
application to foreign models for the purpose of expressing 
modern design. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there was a feeling of restlessness in the air, a desire for change, 
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which found a corresponding reflection in the architecture of 
the time. The so-called Greek ‘ Revival” was becoming dis- 
credited, and the change to the Italian ‘‘ manner ”’ is observable 
in the work of even such an enthusiast for the works of the 
Greeks as Cockerell, and is much more marked in that of Barry. 
It is evident, however, from the very quality of his work, that 
Barry owed much to the refining influence of the eighteenth- 
century ‘‘Graecians”; there is a delicacy and charm about the 
elevations of the Travellers’, an appropriate rendering of surface 
and detail, which owes as much to Greece as to Italy. 

The modern note was struck when Barry deliberately 
eschewed both the Greek models of his immediate predecessors 
and the Anglo-Palladian models of those far remoter, to turn 
to something which he felt was more expressive of the wider 
outlook of his day. A writer in 1839, referring to the Travel- 
lers’ Club, says: ‘It was long the reproach of the British 
capital that it had scarcely any buildings of the class of the 
palazzi of Italian cities: but this is now in some degree 
removed by the facades of our modern club-houses ; nor among 
those hitherto erected is there one more fraught with souvenirs 
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THE MAIN 


of Italy, and of what is most tasteful in its architecture, than 
the Travellers’.” 

The building when finished was considered very original, 
as in a sense it was, and, as the foregoing quotation suggests, 
quite in the latest ‘‘Italian’’ manner —in fact the writer 
quoted above in his enthusiasm goes even farther than this, 
for elsewhere he says: ‘“‘ The general idea, or motif, as the 
French express it, of the Pall Mall front, appears to be derived 
from that of the Palazzo Pandolfini at Florence, the design of 
which is attributed to Raphael. Instead, however, of at all 
derogating from the originality of the English building, the 
resemblance that may be traced between the two serves only to 
show how much the beauties of a model may be improved upon 
by the free imitation of it in the hands of a master.” Though 
“all would not be inclined to agree with the foregoing obiter 
dicta, it must be confessed by the impartial critic that the 
building as it stands is, despite its pretensions to foreign parent- 
age, distinctly English in character, though possibly this was 
far from the author’s intention. The Pandolfini, to which it 
has been so frequently compared, much in the same way that 
the Reform was compared with the Farnese, has, it is true, 
certain points of resemblance; but the one is as distinctively 
Italian as the other is English; every line and every moulding 
breathes a different spirit ; and, though perhaps the intervening 
years have placed the two buildings in a truer perspective than 
at the time of the writer cited above, it must be admitted that 
Barry’s design is not altogether unworthy of the encomiums 
lavished upon it. 

The Travellers’ always remained one of Barry’s favourite 
buildings—a first child, on which was lavished the care and 
attention of its creator. 








STAIRCASE. 


Although a comparatively young man when he designed 
the building, there is no sign of immaturity in the general 
scheme but the detail of the 
internal work is a little mechanical and lacking in interest, and 
is at times even slovenly. Barry seems to have profited to a 
much greater extent by the study of Italian exteriors than he 
does by that of the interiors; his plans show that he was quite 
capable of conceiving impressive suites, arranged with an eye 


or the elevations, of some 
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both to convenience and appearance, and he 
produced many noble apartments; but, while 
either of the fronts of this club may be said to 
compare not unfavourably with the best of the 
Italian buildings, in the detail of his rooms 
there is a certain lack of inspiration and a cold- 
ness of presentment, and they do not appeal to 
the imagination with anything like the force of 
the splendid apartments of, say, the Massimi or 
Cancelleria. Cost was, of course, a vital con- 
sideration, and when we think of what Barry 
achieved with the materials and money at his 
command the critic within us is almost silenced. 
It is interesting to reflect on what effect poverty 
of material and lack of means have had on the 
works of the great architects; masters such as 
Wren and Palladio would appear to have found 
no hindrance in such restrictions, and to have 
been inspired rather than retarded by their limi- 
tations. In an age such as the present, when 
even our second-rate restaurants and the offices 
of unimportant city companies deck themselves 
out in the glories of bronze, marble, and precious 
woods, whilst the eye is bewildered by a riot of 
strange forms and curious devices, one is tempted 
to believe that considerations of a more severe economy 
might be productive of more tasteful effects, and that a greater 
effort might be made to appeal to the spectator by beauty of 
line and detail in place of so great a reliance on the intrinsic 
value of the materials employed. 

The elevation of the club to Pall Mall (shown on Plate 1) 
is a masterpiece of quiet and forceful composition, the severely 
rectangular form with the division of the upper and lower 
storeys marked by the finely executed stringcourse, the regular 
espacement of the windows, the balance between wall surface 
and openings, the carefully subordinated doorway, the whole 
crowned by a cornice of well-considered dimensions and parts 
—makes an irresistible appeal to the lover of the chaste and 
orderly. The treatment of the first-floor windows is particu- 
larly successful ; the square pilasters covering the angles of the 
openings are, for many reasons, to be preferred to the three- 





SMOKING-ROOM. 











MORNING-ROOM. 


quarter columns employed in the first-floor windows of the 
Reform, which look as if they were partially buried by the main 
walling of the building. 

The rear facade facing Carlton House Terrace (see Plate IT) is 
much more original, though not less beautiful. Inthe treatment 
of the first-floor windows Barry has here broken away from the 
severely rectangular forms which prevail throughout the rest of 
his design, and finished them with semicircular heads enriched 
with a shell ornament. The three central windows on both 
floors are grouped together, and a wide space is left between 
them and the end windows, a treatment which gives an effect 
of great solidity; the lower storey is finished with a series of 
rustications with well-marked quoins around the windows, 
which are devoid of all mouldings, and at the corners. The 
appearance of the roof has been somewhat marred by the addi- 
tion of three dormer windows, which do anything but add to 
the gracefulness of the whole. 

The plan of the building is quite as interest- 
ing and as well deserving of study as the eleva- 
tions. The reproduction which we give is from a 
monograph published in 1839, since which date 
certain alterations have been made; these, how- 
ever, have not been destructive, sothat the build- 
ing remains very much as Barry designed it. On 
the original plan the various rooms are shown 
grouped around an open court of somewhat 
modest dimensions, in imitation of an Italian 
palace, and the effect as seen from the entrance 
hall has not been improved by the encroach- 
ment on this space in order to provide more 
accommodation off the corridor leading to the 
principal staircase. 

On the ground-floor front to Pall Mall is the 
morning-room, a pleasant and well-proportioned 
apartment with a colour scheme of pale grey- 
green and cream; the large round writing-table 
is a fine example of early nineteenth-century 
furniture, and one of which the club is deservedly 
proud. 

The smoking-room, originally the coffee- 
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room, occupies the whole of the ground-floor front to the 
gardens of Carlton House Terrace, and is divided into three 
bays by the projection of square piers, a treatment which Barry 
afterwards adopted for the larger apartments of the Reform. 
The first-floor rooms are approached by an impressive look- 
ing staircase, which, by the skilful arrangement of the architect, 
is far more spacious in appearance than in reality. The niche 
on the end wall of the upper landing facing the ascending 
stairs gives a fine termination to the vista, and is much more 
successful in treatment than the clock on the opposite wall, 
the detail of which is coarse in style and careless in execution. 
The most striking apartment on this floor is the library, of 
‘the same dimensions on plan as the smoking-room beneath. 
Divided into three bays by delicately detailed Corinthian 
columns, with the windows looking on to the gardens of Carlton 
House Terrace, and the pleasant effect of the white tones of 
the decoration and the shelves of vellum-backed books, this 
room has a most delightful appearance, reminding one of a 
secluded college library, far from the noise and roar of London 
streets. Judging from the Travellers’ and the Reform, Barry 
had a particular gift for designing rooms that would appeal to 
the book-lover ; and though the library of the Travellers’ cannot 
be said to compare in stateliness of effect with the library of 
its more dignified neighbour, it is nevertheless a very fitting 
expression of the more moderate requirements of the smaller 
building. It is impossible to get a point of view from which 
to take a photograph which does full justice to the subject ; 
but the view on Plate III, in conjunction with that on 
page 29, represents the room in the best manner possible in the 
circumstances. One very characteristic feature of the library 
is the frieze of classic figures which makes the complete 
circuit of the room. These figures are Greek in feeling and, 
if not borrowed direct from some Athenian temple, have 
evidently been inspired both in the design and modelling by an 
Hellenic prototype. Reference has been previously made to 
the influence of the Greek school on Barry’s work; whether 
the employment of this frieze was a lingering of the old 
traditions, or was merely used because the architect felt that the 
introduction of so distinctively a classic note would serve to 
emphasise the character of the apartment, and would impart, 
as it were, an atmosphere of scholarship, such use was in no 
sense accidental, as we find a similar frieze employed in the 
design of the library for the Reform Club, where the figures 
from the well-known 
inner frieze of the 
Parthenon are _ re- 
produced. Barry 
may in a_ limited 
sense be compared 
to Peruzzi, though 
it must be confessed 
that he had not the 
Italian master’s 
knowledge or feeling 
for detail, and the 
comparison must be 
limited to the broad 
effects of his build- 
ings, with their un- 
derlying suggestion 
of Greek refinement, 
rather than to the 
actual handling of 
his ornament’ or 
mouldings. 
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BARRY’S ORIGINAL PLAN, 


The Pall Mall front of the club on the first floor is taken 
up by the coffee-room (Plate IV). This was originally divided 
into two rooms by a partition and folding doors, which formed 
the card-room and drawing-room. About two years ago this 
partition was removed, and the present coffee-room made in 
their place. The alteration has been very successfully carried 
out, and the present room, with its cream and gold decora- 
tion and the three glass lustre pendant fittings, is quite 
delightful. 

The Travellers’ Club was formed in 1819, and was originally 
housed in Waterloo Place; the object was to provide a place of 
reunion for gentlemen who had travelled abroad, and to afford 
them the opportunity of inviting, as honorary visitors, the 
principal members of all the foreign missions and travellers 
of distinction. 

One of the rules of the club is to the effect that no person 
is eligible as a member “who has not travelled out of the 
British Islands to a distance of at least five hundred miles 
from London in a direct line,” a qualification which in these 
days of ‘short distances’? has become somewhat humorous. 
Theodore Hook, from his corner seat in the Athenzeum, 
satirised the Travellers’ in the following lines :— 

The travellers are in Pall Mall, and smoke cigars so cosily, 

And dream they climb the highest Alps, or rove the plains of Moselai. 
The world for them has nothing new, they have explored all parts of it : 
And now they are club-footed ! ard they sit and look at charts of it. 

The club was built for travellers by a traveller; for Barry, 
as is well known, in early life spent a considerable time in pur- 
suing his architectural studies in foreign lands, and if he had done 
nothing more than build the Travellers’ and the Reform he would 
have made worthy contributions to English architecture. 














A BUST OF CHARLES 


Il BY HONORE PELLE. 


By ERIC MACLAGAN. 


IFTY years ago, in the special loan exhibition of 
k works of art at the South Kensington Museum (1862), 
a colossal marble bust of King Charles II was shown by 
Mr. Henry Durlacher; and twenty years later it was presented 
by the owner to the museum. The bust, which is, 4ft. 3in. 
in height, represents the king in the last years of his life. 
His face, overburdened by a prodigious wig, is turned sharply 
towards his right side, looking forward with an air of tragic 
weariness. Over his armour he wears an elaborate Jace cravat 
and the George with its broad 
chain; a scarf eddies around 
his shoulders in windy folds. 
On the truncated right arm the 
sculptor has signed his name— 
1684 HONNORE PELLE.F . — 
in large incised letters. The 
pedestal, after the fashion 
of the time, appears dispro- 
portionately slight ; and at the 
back the marble is roughly 
hollowed out. 

There is a slightly earlier 
version of the same bust in 
the possession of the Marquis 
of Exeter at Burghley House ; 
it stands high on the balcony 
of the east side of the court- 
yard, and can be made out 
quite clearly in spite of the 
small scale in the illustration 
in Gotch’s ‘‘ Architecture of 
the Renaissance in England ” 
(1891, Vol. I, Plate III). This 
version is inscribed CAROLVS II 


ANGLIAE SCOTIAE FRANCIAE 
HIBERNIAE REX, and_ signed 
HONORATVS PELLE F. A. 1682. 


The artistic parentage of 
the sculptor is not difficult to 
trace. He may be recognised 
at the first glance as one sealed 
of the tribe of Bernini; but the 
inspiration in this particular 
case was almost certainly derived either from the superb bust 
of Francesco I d’Este in the gallery at Modena, or from the 
Louis XIV now at Versailles. Either or both of these Pelle 
may easily have seen, for his presence may be traced (though 
at a later date) at Modena, and he can hardly have avoided 
Paris on his way to England. In both may be found the same 
arrogant turn of the head, the same luxuriance of curled locks 
and of lace, the same swirl of drapery. Not that the French 
pupil can in any sense be regarded as emulating his master ; 
the subtle modelling of Bernini’s work is not attempted in a 
bust which has obviously been designed to be seen at some 
distance as part of a grandiose architectural scheme. Yet he 
found his opportunity in the character of the king, and was 
able to avail himself of it. A more appropriate subject for 
this style of portraiture could hardly be imagined, and even a 
less accomplished artist might well have been inspired by the 





dramatic possibilities of Charles II, But it needed a Bernini, 
or a Velazquez, to excite our interest in the psychology of the 
rather fatuous prince of Modena. 

Honoré Pelle, though a Frenchman by birth, appears to 
have worked mainly in other countries than his own. Under 


the name of ‘‘ Monsieur Onorato, scultore Francese,” he figures 
in the ‘‘ Vite de’ pittori, scultori ed architetti Genovesi” of 
Raffaello Soprani and Carlo Giuseppe Ratti (1768, Vol. II, 
p- 326). 


He is there described as working in the time of Puget 
and Filippo Parodi, and vari- 
ousstatues by him—a St. Roch, 
a figure of the Blessed Virgin 
with angels, and several groups 
of angels—are enumerated as 
existing at Genoa. Of the 
St. Roch, Ratti (or Soprani) 
writes in words that might 
equally apply to the bust of 
Charles II, that it is of melan- 
choly and noble character, in 
imitation of the most famous 
sculptors of Italy. Another 
work in Genoa, mentioned by 
Lami in the “‘ Dictionnaire des 
Sculpteurs de l’école francaise 
sous le regne de Louis XIV,” 
is a portrait in the Spedale 
degli Incurabili, signed and 
dated “ 1680—Honnore Pelle 
ma faict.” According to 
Sopraniand Ratti, the sculptor 
was again in Genoa in 1700, 
and subsequently returned to 
France. In the interval, be- 
sides his visit to England (for 
which the busts give the dates 
of 1682 and 1684), he must 
have worked elsewhere in Italy. 
Dussieux, in his ‘* Artistes 
Francais a l’étranger” (3rd ed. 
1876, p. 440), mentions an 
Immaculata with a figure of 
the child Jesus executed in 
1694 for Modena; further particulars of this group, made 
at the expense of Don Pietro Magelli for the church of 
S. Giovanni and removed at a later date to the sacristy of the 
cathedral, are given in the anonymous “ I] duomo di Modena” 
published in 1845. 

If, as seems almost certain, he was the maker of a marble 
Madonna given to the church of Notre Dame du Laus by 
‘‘ Honoré Pela,” he was still living at Genoa in 1716, and his 
birthplace may be fixed in the district of Gap in Dauphiné ; 
the dates of his birth and death remain undiscovered. The 
inscription on this statue of the Madonna (given in the 
‘*Inventaire général des richesses d’art dela France,” Province: 
Monuments religieux, Vol. I, pp. 91, 92) is singular enough. 
‘““A la grande gloire de Dieu. La premiére fois que j’entrai 
dans cette église j’y sentis unne si soave odeur qu'il m’obligea 
di faire present de cete vierge de marbre, avec obliga(ci)on 
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au R. P. Prieur de faire dire chaque soir en perpétuité un Salve 
Regina pour mon ame. Honoré Pela, de Gap. Le Sieur 
hippolyte Fourrat, des Prés, marchant a Génes, l’a_ faict 
conduire sur le lieu, gratis. 
dessus. A Gene 1716.” 
The bust of Charles II is presumably the latest portrait of 
the king, for he died early in the year after it was made. A 


Demande une Ave Maria comme 


year after he was born, in 1631, Hubert le Sueur had repre- 
sented in marble, on a more modest scale, the gentle features 
of his father Charles I; it is significant that a French sculptor 
was commissioned in each case to make the likeness of the 
English king. The busts are placed now, facing one another, 
on the two lower landings of the staircase immediately to the 
right of the main entrance of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


CHIMNEYPIECES OF THE LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By INGLESON C. GOODISON. 


With Photographs specially taken for ‘‘Ghe Architectural Review,” including Plate XIII. 


NDER Wren the chimneypiece became, to a much greater 

l J extent than formerly, an integral part of the singularly 
dignified yet charming and reposeful interiors of his 
period, losing none of its importance as perhaps the chief 
feature of interest in the panelling of those stately apartments 
with which his genius is identified, and forming the appropriate 
background upon which incomparable craftsmen lavished their 
triumphs of the chisel. What were the personal relations, if 
any, between Wren and Daniel Marot, ‘“‘architect of the 
apartments” to King William III, we have not yet learned ; 
we know, however, that the first-named followed less closely in 
the steps of his predecessor Inigo Jones than did the architects 
of the early Georgian era who in turn succeeded him, having 
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DESIGN FOR CHIMNEYPIECE. 


From an Etching by Jean Le Pautre 
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DESIGN FOR CHIMNEYPIECE. 


From an Etching by Daniel Marot. 


been caught in the magic spell of French art, at that time 
enormously stimulated and developed by the genius of Colbert 
and the patronage of the rot-solei]. Wren confesses, in a letter 
to a friend, that he proposed to bring back, in 1665, from his 
Continental tour ‘‘ almost all France in paper,’ and writes of 
purchasing, during his travels, a collection of taille-douce in 
order that he “might give our Country-men examples of 
Ornaments . in which the Jtalians themselves confess the 
French to excel.” These engravings, or etchings, of archi- 
tectural and decorative designs were produced with amazing 
fertility during the reign of Louis XIV, principally by Jean 
Le Pautre (1617-1682), Jean Bérain (1638-1711), and the 
before-mentioned Daniel Marot (c. 1653-c.1718)—a triad of 
gifted designers, draughtsmen, and engravers whose output, 
judged by standards, was little short of the 
miraculous. 


modern 




















The influence of Marot, and, through 
him, of his master Le Pautre, is ex- 
emplified at Hampton Court, both in 
the decoration and furniture of its splen- 
did apartments, where also the consum- 
mate mastery with which Wren checked 
the exuberant fancy of his satellites is 
nowhere so well displayed. Daniel 
Marot—gifted son of a brilliant country 
—was, however, a Protestant, and was 
driven therefore from the land of his 
birth by the revocation, in 1685, of the 
Edict of Nantes, after which we find him 
domiciled in Holland, and ultimately in 
the service of that arch-enemy of Louis 
XIV, the Prince of Orange who became 
William III, King of Great Britain. 
His collected engravings were published 
at Amsterdam in 1712, under the title 
of ‘* Euvres du Sr. D. Marot, architecte 
de Guillaume III, roy de la Grande 
Bretagne,” and include designs for build- 
ings, formal gardens, sculpture and, 
particularly, interior decoration ; several 
of these bear the royal arms and sup- 
porters of Great Britain, the crown, 
garter and motto, or the cipher A.W. R., 
with inscriptions indicating that certain 
of the designs were prepared for the 
sovereign of England. Of his designs 
for chimneypieces it is interesting to 
observe their obvious relation to certain 
examples executed in Holland and in 
this country. A design for a chimney- 
piece by Le Pautre, forming the title- 
page to a series of ‘‘ Cheminées a I’Itali- 
enne,” and one by Marot, are repro- 
duced, from their original etchings, on 
the preceding page. 

The drawing a facsimile of which is 
here reproduced is attributed to the 
master-carver Grinling Gibbons, and is 
one of a large series of sketch-designs 
prepared for Hampton Court, exhibiting 
the marked characteristics of his style 
under the influence of Sir Christopher 
Wren. Grinling Gibbons (1648-1721 
was born in Rotterdam, but, coming to 
England at an early age to practise his 
craft, was ‘‘ discovered’ by Evelyn, and 
by him introduced to the notice of 
Charles 1]—ever a ready patron of the 
arts—and to the architect Wren, with 
whom the worthy diarist was constantly 
associated. The carvings of Gibbons 
excited the wonder of a marvel-loving 
age, so that his genius in the composition 
of natural or conventional forms, and 
amazing technical dexterity, found him 
great patronage and employment, and 
few considerable houses of this period 
are without some example of graceful 
and appropriate embellishment by this 
prince of woodcarvers, or by one of his 
school. 
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DESIGN FOR A CHIMNEYPIECE. 


From an Original Drawing attributed to Grinling Gibbons. 
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Chimneypieces of the post-Restoration period are dis- 
tinguished by closer relation to the bold wood panelling then in 
vogue: the fireplace openings were usually framed by a great 
bolection-moulding of marble, stone, or wood, or by flat jambs 
of marble or scagliola: an example executed in the latter 
material, dating from about 1671, is in the Countess’s Boudoir 
at Ham House, Petersham (illustrated on Plate XIII); the 
lintel and hearth bear the initials and coronet of the Duke and 
Duchess of Lauderdale, with palm sprays and scrolls, in green 
and white, while the side jambs are ornamented by wreathed 
columns, exhibiting a close affinity in design with contemporary 
borders of tapestry. Scagliola, which is said to have been 
introduced about 1651 by an Italian named G. Fassi, is an 
imitation marble composed of calcined gypsum, isinglass, and 
alum. Its adoption as a substitute for marble was due rather 
to the varied effects obtainable than to comparative cheapness. 

In the bolection-moulded type of fireplace jambs, when 
of marble or stone, the moulding of the lintel or head was 
“returned” at the ends, and jointed horizontally on to the 
side-pieces by the method known as a ‘‘mason’s mitre.” 
Certain [English examples are found with the simple orna- 





CHIMNEYPIECE IN WILLIAM III's BEDROOM, HAMPTON 
COURT PALACE. 


mentation of a carved mask, acanthus-leaf, or a keystone- 
block in the centre of the head, and in foreign specimens this 
head is often very elaborately shaped. The side jambs usually 
terminate at the floor in quadrangular blocks, and the splayed 
linings, or ‘‘ingoes,” of the fireplace opening are formed of 
moulded stone or marble, or by ‘‘covings”’ of cast iron, with 
a fireback of the latter material to protect the rear wall from 
disintegration by the heat of the fire. Occasionally bolection 
jambs are finished by a carved wood moulding, with returned 
ends, along the top, and in the Board Room of the New River 
Company (Metropolitan Water Board), in Clerkenwell, is an 
example* in which the jambs are surrounded by an ornamental 
margin of parquetry, in four strips, delicately ‘‘ feather-banded”’ 
with a carved outer edge, and shouldered corner-pieces 
containing rosettes; at the sides are finely carved ramps, 
voluted at the feet, and bearing pendent drapery and tassels 
above. This example, like the majority of the bolection- 
moulded order, has no mantelshelf, but where a shelf (usually 
in the form of a minor cornice) was introduced above moulded 
jambs of this type, it was usual to interpose at least a narrow 
horizontal rail for the purpose of separating the two moulded 
surfaces. The space thus formed was occasionally elabo- 
rated into a frieze, and in the saloon at Belton House, near 
Grantham, are examples of a frieze panel, above the bolection 
jambs, terminating in carved ramps, and surmounted by a 
moulded cornice or mantelshelf. 

The next step towards dignifying these fireplace jambs into 
a chimneypiece consisted in forming an over-panel, correspond- 
ing more or less with the general panelling of the room, between 
the head of the frame surrounding the fireplace opening and 
the main cornice; the panel being made rectangular or shaped, 
and with or without a bevelled margin, in a plain moulded or 
enriched frame, according to the requisite degree of elaboration. 
A charming method of decorating these overmantel panels oc- 
curs at Chatsworth House, Derbyshire, where several are inlaid 
with geometrical designs in parquetry of various fine or highly 
figured woods. In other examples the plain wooden panel 
gave place to a picture, or to a panel ornamented with scrolls, 
a bas-relief, or a boldly carved achievement of the Royal or 
other arms, with sometimes a composite arrangement of a 
handsome carved gilt vase applied to the face of a ‘‘ flower- 
piece,” with the happiest effect. Decorative mirrors, too, 
were in great request for this situation-—delicately bevelled 
‘Vauxhall plates,” silvered by the mercurial process, and 
with strips of ‘brilliant cut’? glass covering the joints, often 
of a rich deep-blue colour, or decorated with patterns in foil, 
and attached by means of studs or rivets having cut-glass or 
ornamental silver heads. An overmantel mirror-panel in the 
Duchess’s_ sitting-room at Dalkeith Palace is_ brilliantly 
‘‘jewelled’* with an applied design of a coroneted cipher and 
palm-wreath in blue and white cut-glass, the background being 
powdered with stars of the same sparkling material— 
altogether a veritable triumph of technical mastery. Another 
overmantel-mirror, also in the palace, is painted in polychrome 
with arabesque scrolls, a vase, and festoons of flowers, so 
that the silvered glass forms merely a brilliant background, 
pleasingly vivified by changing reflections. Such a mirror, we 
read, was decorated by the great flower-painter, Jean Baptiste 
Monnoyer (‘‘ Baptiste”), in the presence of his patroness, 
Queen Mary, at Kensington Palace. 

A mirror-overmantel of exceptional proportions and elabo- 
ration is to be seen in Queen Mary’s Gallery at Ken- 
sington Palace, the whole forming a chimneypiece of un- 
usual magnificence for this country, when we remember the 


* Illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1906, Vol. XX, p. 20. 
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costliness of silvered glass at that 
period, and contrast this com- 
position with the quiet dignity 
and ordered proportions of its 
setting. Research by Mr. Ernest 
Law has identified this example 
as the work, in 1692, of Grinling 
Gibbons, Gerard Johnson, and 
Robert Streater, the first-named 
having been responsible for the 
carving, Gerard (or Gerrit) John- 
son, cabinet-maker to Queen 
Mary, for the construction and 


im 


fixing, and Streater presumably 
for the gilding, since he was ser- 


ie 


aorn 


Lo 


geant-painter to the king, and 
therefore entitled to execute such 
gilding, if we may draw an in- 
ference from the corresponding 
position of his successor, Sir 
James Thornhill. 

A fine mirror, surmounting a 
set of marble bolection-jambs, is 
illustrated on this page. This 
mirror, 6 ft. 6 in. long and some 


<7 


2 ft. gin. high, in a beautifully 
shaped and decorated frame of 
carved wood or gesso, is an ex- 
ample of the highly popular horizontal type, composed of three 
bevelled silvered plates, the end mirrors overlapping the 
one in the centre; on the right and left margin respectively of 
the left and right end plates are curious facetted projections, in 





CHIMNEYPIECE IN VESTRY, ST. NICHOLAS COLE ABBEY, 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. : 





MIRROR OVER CHIMNEYPIECE IN VESTRY, ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, PICCADILLY. 


the centre and at each end, possibly designed to separate the 
longer edges, with their delicate covering of quicksilver, from 
close contact with the under-plate, or perhaps their office is 
The boldly curving lines of the head pro- 
duce some wonderfully ‘‘ liquid” effects of reflection in the 
corresponding bevelling of the glass, which is executed at an 
exceedingly slight angle, and brilliantly polished. This hand- 
some mirror is surmounted by a vigorously carved achievement 
of the Royal Arms, a splendidly decorative composition for 
almost any situation. 


purely decorative. 


The passion of avid collectors for ceramic ornaments 
was responsible for the vogue of those steps, shelves, or 
brackets which are so plentifully provided on the chimney- 
pieces of the Stuart-Orange period. Queen Mary, it appears, 
was seized by the rage, in common with her subjects, and 
accordingly at Hampton Court we find considerable provision 
for the display of her treasures, many of which still survive in 
the palace. A chimneypiece from King William III’s State Bed- 
room at Hampton Court, illustrated on the preceding page, may 
be said to epitomise many of the features enumerated in the 
foregoing. The bolection-moulded jambs are of marble, and 
are surmounted by a three-plate mirror with a border of blue 
glass, the centre plate being semi-circular headed, while the 
enriched cornice above follows the line thus produced: over 
this are china-steps, in two tiers, and a fine portrait in a carved 
frame, with festoons of Gibbons’s limewood carving in pilaster- 
panels at the sides, the whole composition being terminated by 
the continuous entablature of the room, the frieze of which is 
carved with a deeply undercut scroll pattern of exceptional 
refinement. 

The overmantel pictures at Hampton Court are chiefly 
magnificent portraits, but in the King’s Writing Closet isa 
finely decorative painting of a peacock and fowls, by James 
Bogdani, a Hungarian, who was flower-painter to Queen Anne. 
Flower paintings, ‘‘ flower-pieces,” or ‘“‘ flower-potts,” as they 
were called in their own day, were deservedly popular for this 
situation, and the work of J. B. Monnoyer, Rachel Ruijsch, or 
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J. Bogdani, enhanced by a beautiful carved frame, found an 
appropriate setting in the chimneypieces and over the door- 
cases of this period. 

Evelyn states that angle, or corner, chimneypieces were 
introduced by Charles II, and it is interesting to note that 
Marot, in his book of designs, calls them cheminees a l’Angloise. 
The well-known corner chimneypiece in King William III’s 
dressing-room at Hampton Court is a beautiful example. It is 
difficult to follow Evelyn’s objection to such chimneypieces, 
when he prophesies that their adoption ‘will spoil many 
noble . . . rooms’’; and while admitting that their principal 
effect is gained in the little apartments, or ‘‘ cabinets,” of the 
period, one calls to mind admirable examples of their more 
extended application. The vestry of the church of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, in Gresham Street, E.C., possesses a chimneypiece of 
this description, and among others may be mentioned that in 
the Duchess of Norfolk’s closet at Drayton House, Northants, 
while there is a variant, of considerable originality, at Voorst, 
in Guelderland, a house decorated, if not designed, by Daniel 
Marot. 

This brief account of an engrossing subject must close with 
a reference to the chimneypiece on the preceding page, a sirnpler 
example, combining with dwarf panelling, in the vestry of the 
church of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, Queen Victoria Street. 
This simplicity, allied with fine proportion and a quiet dignity, 
is perhaps the charm of those interiors of the Wren period ; 
and whether it arose from unsubtility and inertness of origi- 
nation, with which we are charged by nations of more brilliant 
attainments, or was the product of a genius different but not 
When one 
gazes at the lovely portraits of Queen Mary by Wissing and 
Closterman in our National Portrait Gallery, when one reads 
of her qualities of mind and passionate devotion to her husband 
—patriot and intrepid soldier—one may still feel that England’s 
greatest architect, in those decorative interiors at Hampton 


less estimable, shall be left to factious critics. 


Court and Kensington, achieved a not unworthy background 
for his sovereign. 


PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plates I, II, III, 1V.—The Travellers’ Club, London: 
The design of this building has frequently been compared with 
the Pandolfini Palace in Florence, in the same way as the 
adjoining Reform Club has been compared with the Farnese 
Palace in Rome; but a study of the facades will at once show 
how essentially English in character is Barry’s work as con- 
trasted with the great Italian buildings from which he derived 
inspiration. The Travellers’ Club was formed in 1819 as a 
place of reunion for gentlemen who had travelled abroad, and 
the original headquarters were in a house in Waterloo Place. 
Increase of membership necessitated more accommodation, and 
eventually, in 1830-32, the present building in Pall Mall was 
erected from Barry’s designs at the remarkably low cost of 
£23,000. The fagades are stuccoed and painted. They display 
a sense of fine proportion and grace, and the detail is executed 
with great refinement. Within, the main staircase and the two 
large rooms on the first floor—the coffee-room on the Pall 
Mall front and the library on the garden side of the building— 
are the principal features. An article dealing with the club 


will be found on page 29 of this issue. 

Plates V and VI.—Public Library, Columbus, Ohio: The 
planning of this building is very directly expressed in its eleva- 
tion; the central block, which is about go ft. wide, comprising, 
in the left-hand portion, marked by the first group of pilasters, 
three apartments—namely, a conversation-room, and librarian’s 


private and public rooms. In the middle section, marked by 
the three round-headed windows, are the stair-hail, delivery- 
room, delivery-space, and stack-room. On the right are the 
attendants’ sitting-room, catalogue-room, and accession-room. 
The wings each consist of a single room, 60 ft. wide by 36 ft. 
deep; that on the left being the main reading-room, while that 
on the right is the general reference-room. 

Plates VII and VIII.—Sutton Place, near Guildford: The 
brickwork of this old Tudor house, after the weathering of cen- 
turies, is a wonderful study in colour, to which the terra-cotta 
enrichments contribute. Sir Richard Weston, who built himself 
this house in 1520-1530, was ‘“‘one of those skilful, wary, and 
trusty servants of the Tudors by whose energy and craft they 
established a strong personal government in England,” and 
having travelled abroad with the king it is small wonder that 
he desired to emulate some of the splendid buildings he had 
seen ; consequently he employed the services of Girolamo da 
Trevizi, who was architect to King Henry VIII, and is credited 
with the introduction into England of terra-cotta for architec- 
tural ornament. It was used as an integral part of the walling, 
built in with the brickwork. An article on Sutton Place is 
given on page 25. 

Plate IX.—The Third Terrace, Powis Castle: This is the 
most effective of the five terraces. They are all enlivened with 
green and flowers, while the vases and figures add that touch of 
architectural ornament which is so requisite in a_ terraced 
garden. 

Plate X.—Vista from an Architect’s Studio: Mr. Platt is 
perhaps the most successful domestic architect in America, and 
the house he has built for himself at Cornish, N.H., displays all 
the refined features which characterise his work. The studio 
looks out on to a lovely garden and beautiful country beyond. 

Plate XI.—Royal University Palace, Genoa: This was 
originally erected in 1623 as a palace for the Balbi family, for 
whom Bianco designed two other palaces in Genoa. The plan 
of the building comprises a great central court with the rooms 
ranged around it, the court being arcaded on all sides. The 
columns, balusters, etc., are of white marble, the wall surfaces 
being treated with plaster. 

Plate XII.—‘‘ Unity”: The companion group to ‘ Unity” 
on the King Edward Memorial at Aberdeen is ‘‘ Peace.”’ The 
larger figures, if standing, would be about g ft. 3 in. in height. 
The central pedestal is of granite 15 ft. in height, and the 
statue of King Edward which surmounts it is Io ft. in height. 
The statue is rather an experiment (but quite a successful one) 
as a revival of the employment of granite as a material for 
Statues. 

Plate XIII.—Chimneypiece in Countess’s Boudoir, Ham 
House: The decoration of this chimneypiece, which dates from 
about 1671, exhibits a close affinity with contemporary designs 
for tapestry borders. (See article on page 34.) 

Plate XIV.—Memorial in Salford Royal Hospital: The 
words of the poem on this memorial are :— 


For me to have made one soul the better for my birth, 

To have added but one flower to the garden of the earth, 

To have struck one blow for Truth, in the daily fight with lies, 

To have done one deed of right in the face of calumnies, 

To have sown in the souls of men one thought that will not die, 

To have been a link in the chain of life, 

Shall be immortality. 

The frame is a very strong piece of carving, carried out to 

Mr. Forsyth’s design by Mr. Lenegan of Salford. The shields 
in the lower part of the frame are respectively those of the 


late Professor Dixon Mann, and of the Royal Borough of 
Salford. 























Plate 1. August igr3. Photo: “Arch. Review.” 
THE TRAVELLERS’ CLUB, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Sir Charles Barry, Architect. 


Barry was a comparatively young man when he designed the Travellers’, in 1830, yet theve is no sign of immaturity in his work. The front 
to Pull Mall is a masterpiece of quiet and forceful composition, the treatment of the first-floor windows being particularly successful. 
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Plate VI. August 1913. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, COLUMBUS, OHIO: SIDE VIEW OF ENTRANCE FACADE. 
Albert Randolph Ross, Architect. 


The facade is executed entirely in stone, on a granite base. 
cant P¥EGUECH ; 




















Photo: Leonard Willoughby. 
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NEAR GUILDFORD: DETAIL 


20 and 1530, is a wonderfully preserved example of the great building age of Henry the Eighth, especially 


notable for its early expression of the Renaissance, as displayed in the terva-cotta enrichments built in with the brickwork. 
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Plate VII. 


















































Plate VIII. August 1913. Photos: Leonard Willoughby. 
SUTTON PLACE, NEAR GUILDFORD: DETAILS OF TERRA-COTTA WORK. 


The top detail is from the dining-room bay; the bottom detail from the doorway on the main entrance front. Both display the new Italian 
character as interpreted by Tudor builders. 

















Plate 1X August 1913. 
VISTA FROM AN ARCHITECT'S STUDIO. : 


This view is from the studio of Mr. Charles A Platt, the well-known American architect, whose house at Cornish, New Hampshire, 
is set in the midst of a_beautiful garden. 
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Plate XI. August 1913. 
ROYAL UNIVERSITY PALACE, GENOA: STAIRS LEADING OUT OF THE CENTRAL COURT. 


Bartolommeo Bianco, Architect. 


Genoa is a city of palaces, characterised by splendid architectural treatments. Prominent among them is the Royal University Palace, 
the staircases of which ave the most magnificent feature of a very imposing building. 

















Plate XII. August 1913. 
“UNITY.” _— 


Alfred Drury, A.R.A., Sculptor. 


This is one of two groups for the King: Edward VII Memorial at Aberdeen. The executed work is in bronze, the groups being 
placed on either side of a granite pedestal surmounted by a statue of King Edward. 
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Plate XIII August 1913. 
CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE COUNTESS’S BOUDOIR, HAM HOUSE, PETERSHAM. 


7 The fireplace jambs and hearth ave of green and white artificial marble, or scagliola, and bear the initials and coronet of the 
Duke and Duchess of Lauderdale. 

















Plate XIV. August 1913. 
MEMORIAL TO THE LATE PROFESSOR JOHN DIXON MANN, M.D., IN THE SALFORD ROYAL HOSPITAL. 
By Gordon M. Forsyth, A.R.C.A. 


This memorial forms part of the decoration of the nurses’ room, and consists of a large painted panel with the words o7 a poem by Edwin Hatch, in 
fine Roman letters, on an illuminated background; the whole being enclosed by a vichly carved frame. The late Professor John Dixon Mann was a 
celebvated Manchester physician who, for thirty years, gave his services to the Salford Royal Hospital. 
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GARDEN CRAFT IN EUROPE. 


Mr. H, In1ico Triccs’s latest book ‘‘Garden Craft in 
Europe” will call forth the admiration and gratitude of every- 
one who is at all conversant with the possibilities of garden 
design. Mr. Triggs does not attempt to put together the 
principles of the craft nor to write the philosophy of a passion 
which has occupied Europe throughout the 
whole of its civilised history. But he has 
provided the material—full and detailed 
material of the most absorbing interest—for 
generalisations which one and all of his 
readers can make for themselves. The book 
is an historical review of the best that has 
been done in each succeeding century since 
the days of the ‘‘ hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon,” and in one sheaf the author has gar- 
nered the mature thoughts and designs of 
the masters of the craft in all ages. It isa 
notable achievement, and the subject is 
worthy of the immense labour which has 
been devoted to it. 

We think Mr. Triggs has been well ad- 
vised to use the word “‘ craft ” in the title of 
his work. The fascination of the garden, and 
the intense pleasure which it brings to our 
lives, incline to make it difficult to place it 
in its true relationship with the greater types 
of art. It is akin to architecture in its scope 
and its methods, but it can scarcely claim the qualities which 
attend the highest manifestations of the art of building. It does 
not afford the subject for such idealised conceptionsas a cathedral, 
a poem, or a symphony, but in its arrangement and cultivation 
of those living forms of natural beauty which it is its business 
to set forth, it gives scope to the most varied ingenuity and the 
rarest expressions of a cultivated taste. It touches our lives in 
that sphere in which our emotions are most easily moved, and 
it deals with effects of colour, scent, atmosphere, and sunlight 
which cheer and gladden our hearts with a joy that knows no 
cloud or bitterness. 
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The great service which an author can do in such a volume 
as this, and one which has been most efficiently performed 
here, is the careful selection from the historical material of those 
examples which have real merit and have been a true contribu- 
tion to the development of the craft. Mr. Triggs mourns the 
loss which Europe has sustained in the disappearance of number- 
less gardens which have been neglected or removed by 
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generations that had not eyes to see their beauty. He has 
made search therefore among the writings and drawings of the 
famous designers of the past, and has given us numerous 
illustrations of their work, as they originally conceived it and 
wished it executed. We are thus presented with a series of 
fine conceptions of garden treatment, and are enabled from 
them to form some true estimate of the possibilities of the 
subject and of the elements which make for legitimate and 
successful design. 

Such a collection is the more necessary in view of the 
strangely perverted taste which the past century has seen so 
widely spread. We have become almost 
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: | resigned to the fact that the triumphs of 
eo ee modern invention should be accompanied 
rots inevitably by a total loss of instinctive 
knowledge of the principles of art. The 
landscape school of garden design had, as 
Mr. Triggs observes, a certain raison d'étre 
in its natural reaction against the excess of 
formality of the eighteenth century. But 
when the reaction itself became extreme and 
when all formal and controlling lines were 
dismissed as “artificial ” and co ipso wrong, - 
then the argument lost all force and re- 
flected merely on the ignorance and obtuse- 
ness of the age. What is condemned as 
artificial is simply the natural human in- 
stinct for orderliness and design, and the 
arrangements of the artist in no way de- 
tract from the charms of nature, but actually 
increase them. The mingling of the handi- 
work of man with the free products of 
nature is so far from being a thing to avoid 
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that it is really the source of our keenest pleasure, and the 
bowl of roses within the walls of a house expresses the same 
charm and contrast that the box-bordered walk exhibits amid 
the flowers of the garden. Fortunately for the present day, 
we are gradually re-learning the old truths, and Mr. Triggs’s 
beautiful collection of examples should stimulate the movement 
and help to chase away our errors. 

It is impossible in a short review to follow the author in all 
the paths he has discovered for us. It is interesting to learn how 
ancient is the craft of garden-making, and how constant are 
the forms employed since the days of Egypt and Greece. The 
sumptuous gardens of Rome, the enclosures of the medizval 
monastery, the wonderful methods of the Italians which arose 
with the Renaissance, the intricate and often fantastical develop- 
ments in France, England, attq the Netherlands, all are fully 
and sympathetically represented. The genius of André le Notre, 
“the gardener of kings and king of gardeners,” occupies a very 
large space, as he deserves, and his designs at Vaux, Chantilly, 
and Versailles are illustrated in detail. His great influence 
throughout Europe and the work of his successors are described 
in the latter part of the book, and chapters are given to 
German and Austrian gardens, Spain and its flower-strewn 
pateos with their vivid light and shade, and finally the English 
landscape school and how it affected the Continent. The 
English section, dealing with the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, includes many old friends, the ‘‘ Twelve 
Apostles’? yew hedge at Cleeve Prior, the terrace at Powis 
Castle (see Plate X), the pond at Brickwall, and the balustrades 
of St. Catherine’s Court. Kip’s view of Hampton Court shows 
with what nobility a design can be invested. The illustrations 
are beautifully reproduced, and the gallery of portraits is a 
valuable feature of the work. On the preceding page we give 
two views of gardens at Frascati, taken from the book. These 
serve to indicate the character of the illustrations on which 
Mr. Triggs has mainly relied, and which have enabled him to 
produce an admirable volume. 

“Garden Craft in Europe.” By H. Inigo Triggs. London: B. T. 
Batsford. iWin. by 8 in, Price 35. 


THE OLD COLLEGES OF OXFORD. 


ARCHITECTS are indebted to Mr. Batsford for a number 
of fine volumes. It has been the publisher’s policy to spare no 
pains or expense in the printing, binding, and _ illustrating 
of large architectural books. And there is to his credit a 
number of standard works on various periods and styles, pro- 
duced in the spacious manner of the folios of the eighteenth 
century, but illustrated in a way that was beyond the powers 
of the old engravers. 

Their latest contribution to the series is Mr. Vallance’s 
book on “‘ The Old Colleges of Oxford,” a book which will be wel- 
comed by all lovers of Oxford as a serious contribution to the 
subject. It has indeed already found a large measure of support, 
to judge by the list of those who have subscribed to the volume. 
The general plan of Mr. Vallance’s work is simple. There 
is an interesting and full introduction in the form of an histo- 
rical survey of the growth of the college plan, with an estimate 
of the importance of William of Wykeham in this matter, 
and an acute analysis of the chapel type he originated. There 
is further a description of architectural details, such as sculp- 
ture, ironwork, and plaster, and fan-vaulting. The rest of the 
book takes the colleges and certain of the university buildings 
in detail, and, by means of illustrations, partly old prints and 
drawings, partly modern and very fine photographs, partly pen- 





perspectives by Mr. New, the modern Loggan, and further by 
some four or five pages of text, gives in each case a summary 
of their architectural history. At the end there are appendices 
and several pages of reference to authorities. 

Some colleges have, perhaps naturally, received fuller treat - 
ment than others. Magdalen, for example, has a long chapter 
to itself; while the author has, with a perhaps painful self- 
restraint, limited his account of his own college, Oriel, toa 
page or two. It must at the same time be remembered that 
even one page is no scanty tribute in a book of such ample 
proportions. In every case Mr. Vallance has delighted to 
revisit old haunts, and personally examine for himself again in 
each college details which in his light undergraduate days he 
had no doubt passed by unheeding. And ever at his elbow 
has been the photographer, to record anything which old prints 
or later drawings could not show. In all cases he seems to 
have had access to college accounts, and to have analysed them 
closely in his architectural examination of the growth of build- 
ings. The result is a book to which we shall always be turning 
for reference as well as for delight. At the same time it cannot 
but be felt that there is a danger in these great tomes—a 
danger which is, for example, apparent in such a book as 
Inwood’s Erechtheum, the danger of top-heaviness. When 
all is done, we shall perhaps feel sometimes a little uncertain 
whether Mr. Vallance’s book is a magnificent guide-book or a 
stripling history. While more than splendid for the one it is 
perhaps at times a little inadequate for the other. The his- 
torical student, hurriedly looking up the author’s views on the 
staircase planning of colleges, or on the architectural merits 
of Wyatt or Inigo Jones, may find himself wandering at a loss 
among those great pages with their island illustrations among 
the flowing print. Some form of marginal comment would 
have added to its value as an historical work, though perhaps 
lessened the attractiveness of the page. And this is particu- 
larly true of the historical essay which forms the introduction, 
where the author considers a number of subjects relative to 
Oxford architecture, and where the value of his conclusions is 
seriously lessened by the difficulty of tracing them. 

It would be unfair to compare Mr. Vallance’s book with 
Willis and Clark’s monumental work on Cambridge, with its 
g8 pages of index, its complete annotated plans, which show 
the college growing from, let us say, John Humbert’s osier beds 
and pigeon-cote to its latest addition by Waterhouse or 
Champneys. Nevertheless there is in the Oxford book a 
noticeable lack of plans, and this is surely a serious omission 
in a work which sets out to deal with colleges ‘as fabrics from 
the architectural standpoint.” And we feel further that a 
slight protest must be made against the author's strong his- 
torical bias against any architecture which is not medieval. 
To a certain extent he prepares us for this in entitling his work 
the ‘‘old”’ colleges of Oxford. But surely the sane standpoint 
of Willis and Clark, who do not allow their interest in medi- 
eval work to blind them to the ‘ valuable series of examples” 
of later times, and whose survey of architects comes down to 
the work of men now living, is more fruitful for the historian 
of architectural development than an attitude which can only 
see Renaissance work as a ‘‘ supposititious exotic.” 

As an introduction to the architectural history of Oxford 
the book fills a want, and we congratulate the publisher on 
the manner of its production, the fine well-printed page which 
lies flat, the stalwart blue and gold binding, the superb illustra- 
tions. It is worthy of the standard he has set. W.G.N. 





“The Old Colleges of Oxford.” By Aymer Vallance, M.A. London: 
B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. 16 in. by t2in, Price £4 4s. Fully 
tllustrated. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING—III. 





PETROL GAS. 





By ROBERT W. A. BREWER, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., M.IA.E., F.S.E. 


(Continued from p. 


N this article we will first give consideration to the com- 
| position of petrol air gas, and secondly to the motive 
power necessary to produce this gas and propel it through 

the mains. 

The word “ petrol,” although a proprietary term, has come 
to embrace any liquid or mixture of liquids belonging to the 
lighter portion of the paraffin series represented by the formula 
C, Hon42, which is a general formula applying to this series. 

Petrol itself signifies the lighter benzines of this series, 
called in America gasolene, whose specific gravities vary from 
0°626 to 0°760. A valuable physical property of these liquids 
is their volatility, and also the fact that their vapours will 
remain absorbed in air to an amount at least equal to that 
necessary to produce complete combustion at ordinary atmo- 
spheric temperature and pressure. Even the heavier benzine 
will still remain in suspension in air in sufficient strength to 
produce an explosive mixture when the temperature of the air 
would merely be considered warm to the touch. The lighter 
benzine will remain in the vapour form at lower temperatures 
than the heavier, and a greater proportion of the lighter 
benzine will remain in the gaseous state without precipitating 
liquid than when the heavier fractions are employed. Hence, 
when a rich mixture is required, it is more easily kept in the 
form of stability when the fuel from which the vapour is pro- 
duced is of a light specific gravity. 

Although the specific gravity of the fraction of the fuel is 
no true criterion alone as to its suitability for any particular 
purpose, we may generally take it that the specific gravity 
gives sufficient indication of the volatility of the fuel when one 
series of fuels is considered, such as the paraffin series. This 
does not say, however, that specific gravity is any indication 
as between one series and another—as, for instance, when 
comparing benzol and petrol. 

Petrol gas is not in any sense a chemical production, as 
there is no affinity between air and hydrocarbon, and the 
hydrocarbon vapour can easily be condensed out of the air, 
either by lowering the temperature or increasing the pressure. 
Supposing we have a saturated vapour at any particular 
temperature, any reduction of the temperature will cause 
precipitation of the liquid, and, correspondingly, if the tem- 
perature is increased the amount of liquid which can be 
held in suspension in vapour form will be increased. 

Now, with reference to the application of any gas for burning 
with a mantle, it is necessary, in order that efficiency of com- 
bustion should occur, that the flame temperature should be as 
high as possible. The highest temperature is obtained by so 
admixing the fuel and the air that they are very intimately 
intermingled at the point at which combustion occurs, and, 
furthermore, the vapour and the air should be arranged in such 
proportions that neither is in chemical excess. If, for instance, 
an excess of fuel is present, combustion will be incomplete, 
evidence of which will be a yellow flame instead of a deep 
violet one, and if the air is in excess a larger volume of the 
total mixture will be present, which will require heating up, and 
thus detract from the resulting flame temperature. In either 
case of excess the temperature falls short of the maximum. 

It is necessary to have some idea as to the ideal proportion 
of air to fuel which should be present in order to obtain the 
maximum efficiency of combustion. Taking hexane, Cy Hy, with 
a specific gravity of 0°663, which is the principal constituent of 
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the lighter fuel used in weight-driven machines and in many 
hot-air engine-driven plants at the present time, combustion 
can be represented as follows :— 

2Cy Hu+19 O2 = 12 COz +14 Hp O,i.e. 2 volumes of vapour 
require 19 volumes of oxygen which are contained in 19°3 
volumes of air, which is equivalent to 100 volumes of mixture 
containing 2.14 per cent. vapour. An expansion of this calcula- 
tion as applied to the other fractions of the series shows that 
the ideal mixture varies from 2.53 per cent. in the case of 
pentane to 1.46 per cent. in the case of nonane. One notices 
that the heavier the spirit used the larger the proportion of 
air necessary to burn it. 

There is one important and useful feature which is of great 
advantage to the illuminating engineer, and that is the very 
small explosive range between which a mixture of petrol vapour 
and air will fire. This itself tends to safety, for although in. the 
case of heptane the mixture which gives a maximum explosive 
violence contains 2.14 per cent of vapour, yet when the amount 
of vapour is increased to 5 per cent. not only does the mixture 
cease to be explosive, but it becomes uninflammable until 
further air has been added. We thus see that if safety in the 
plant itself is aimed at—that is to say, if the gas in the holder is 
to be non-flammable—the percentage of vapour must be about 
5 per cent. or over. Such a vapour leaking into a room would 
immediately be diffused into a large volume of air and could 
scarcely become explosive in the room itself. On the other 
hand, if we generate in the apparatus a vapour which is explosive, 
i.e. whose proportions are between 2 and 5 per cent. of vapour 
to air, great care must be taken to prevent the flame from the 
burners or from any external source striking back into the gas- 
holder or into the plant which contains that explosive 
mixture. 


WEIGHT-DRIVEN PLANTS. 


We have already seen how in an acetylene plant the 
generation of heat in the process of converting the solid carbide 
into gaseous form produces a sufficient rise of pressure to drive 
the gas through the mains. On the other hand, in a petrol 
plant, in order that the drop in pressure in the piping system 
should be overcome, a certain amount of power must be sup- 
plied so as to drive the gas through the mains. This can be 
done in two principal ways, either by means of a weight-driven 
arrangement or by a hot-air engine. The theoretical power 
required to drive any plant can be easily calculated ; for example, 
with a 40-candle power unit, an efficient burner may con- 
sume 12 cubic ft. of gas per hour of 2 per cent. strength, or 
4 cubic ft. of 6 per cent. strength. If we take, for purpose of 
calculation, an initial pressure of 1} in. of water head, we find 
that for every hour each unit is in use there would be absorbed 
31°2 foot-pounds of work in case of the rich gas, and 93°6 foot- 
pounds of work in the case of weaker gas. Taking a 50-point 
installation, and assuming that 20 of these lights are working 
for six hours, we find that 120 light-hours would be required. 
Supposing a 20 ft. drop were provided for the weight with 
one winding per day, and neglecting loss of efficiency, we have 
a calculation for the weight as follows :— 


I : . 

— 2 = 187°2 lb. for the rich gas and 
12 6 

ee = 559°2 lb. for the weaker gas. 
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These weights, however, would be increased in practice on 
account of loss of efficiency in the apparatus in supplying the 
air under pressure, and in forcing that air through the car- 
burettor into the holder. 

For many reasons the weight-driven plant finds favour, not 
the least of which is that it is always ready to work, provided 
the weights are kept wound up, and it is always ready to supply 
any particular demand in the service. Moreover, there are no 
stand-by losses in such a system of power plant. On the other 
hand, in the engine-driven arrangement the engine must be 
kept running all night if lights are likely to be required, unless 
storage holders of sufficient capacity are provided. In favour 
of the hot-air engine, however, is the question of prime cost, as 
no gantry is necessary in order to carry the apparatus. A 
gantry for weight-driven plant can be constructed of a gas 
barrel, say of two inches diameter pipe, or may be built up of 
timber baulks attached to the side of a building. A weight- 
driven plant naturally operates through a series of pulley blocks, 
and unless these are well looked after they are likely to cause a 
considerable amount of trouble through sticking or rusting. 
For this reason it is as well that the weights should hang under 
cover if possible, or, if an outside gantry is provided, this 
should be boarded or covered up in some way. If wire ropes 
are used, these should be kept well greased in order to prevent 
excessive rusting. Great care should be taken in placing a 
gantry so that it is impossible for a person passing underneath 
to strike the weights, or for the weights to come down upon 
his head, and ropes of ample size should always be provided in 
order to give a large factor of safety. 

It may be convenient sometimes to reduce the height of the 
gantry and allow the weights to drop into a large hole in the 
ground. If this course is taken, a vertical drain-pipe should 
be placed in the ground and cemented at the bottom to keep 
it watertight. This, however, should not be done in an exposed 
position, as rain is likely to fill up the pipe, and the weights 
working in water would of course be less effective than in air. 

In choosing a machine, care should be taken to see that the 
weights can be wound up with all the lights on, and the plant 
should be capable of working on at least 25 per cent. overload 
—that is to say, over what it will just move on without racing, 
in order to overcome the accidental friction in blocks, as the 
latter are often erratic in working. Money spent upon efficient 
blocks with roller or ball bearings is well laid out. 

Weights should never be cast more than a half hundred- 
weight at atime, otherwise they are awkward to handle, and 
provision should be made so that the various weights lock to- 
gether by means of a locking ring or rib, so that one weight 
goes into a depression in another. Hand-holes should also be 
provided for ease of handling. 


HoT-AIR ENGINE PLANTS. 


These plants suffer from the objection that no light is avail- 
able until the engine has been started by hand ; also it is neces- 
sary to shut down the engine for the night, or to let it run practic- 
ally unloaded on the off-chance of light being required during 
the night. As already stated, however, a holderof large capa- 
city can be installed as a stand-by for night purposes. 

It has already been shown that the proportions of vapour 
to air should be kept within very small limits in order to 
prevent losses occurring by reason of reduction of flame 
temperature, due either to excessive vapour or to excessive 
air. In order to ensure that under all working conditions 
these proportions are kept within the correct limits, it is 
essential that the ingredients should be correctly measured on 
all loads. 


Carburation consists primarily in presenting to the incom- 
ing air as large a surface of fuel as possible. This can only be 
done by either breaking the fuel up into a very fine spray or 
allowing it to spread itself over a large surface in contact with 
the incoming stream of air. Carburation takes a certain 
amount of time to become effective, and if the air is not heated 
the latent heat of evaporation of the liquid fuel should be made 
up by some system of thermo-storage from the water jacket of 
the engine where a hot-air engine is provided. If, however, 
the time element is considerably long, sufficient heat can be 
extracted from the external atmosphere without appreciably 
reducing the temperature of the plant ; but one point must be 
borne in mind, namely, that if the addition of heat to the 
incoming air or to the apparatus is necessary in order to carbu- 
rate the air when the less volatile spirits are used, there is 
always the liability of condensation of the vapour as soon as the 
gas has passed along the piping system to some colder region. 

As explained, the amount of vapour which can remain in 
suspension in the air depends on the temperature of the mix- 
ture; and although carburation may be perfect in the apparatus 
itself, yet when the temperature is reduced there may be some 
separating or precipitating out of the liquid. 

In practice there is a limit as to the ideal conditions which 
can be obtained, by reason of the scarcity of the more volatile 
fractions of petroleum spirit which are obtainable commercially 
at the present time; and although the ideal system would be 
cold carburation with a rich mixture, yet we find that only the 
lighter spirit of a specific gravity of 0680 is used for such a 
purpose. In the future, therefore, we must sacrifice something 
by way of richness of the mixture, or be content to heat the 
vaporiser in the carburetting appiratus, and take some chances 
with regard to the mixture remaining stable between that 
apparatus and the burners in the house. 

In addition to the question of heating, it is necessary to 
consider the velocity of the air passing either through or over 
the fuel spray, or the fuel film, as the case may be; and an im- 
portant point here arises. As carburation is a purely mechani- 
cal feature and not a chemical combination, the time element is 
of considerable importance, and therefore the velocity of the air 
relatively to the fuel should be uniform. For example, if the 
air is longer in contact with the volume of fuel in one particu- 
lar case than another, the possibility arises of a larger propor- 
tion of the fuel becoming intermingled with that particular 
volume of air than would be the case were the air to pass more 
quickly over the fuel. Care must also be taken to avoid, as far 
possible, any evil effect of selective evaporation, as it is always 
the tendency of a fuel such as we have under consideration to 
evaporate selectively, the lighter portions only passing away 
first, the heavier ones remaining behind. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW STAIRCASE AT THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


A NEW Staircase has been opened in the House of Commons 
leading from the dining-room lobby to the terrace. According 
to a statement made by Mr. Benn, the decoration of the new 
staircase has largely been carried out with the old wood-carving 
which had been in store. The central panel is at present 
occupied by tapestry lent for the remainder of this session by 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. It is intended ultjmately to 
fill this panel with a picture by Mr. Seymour Lucas represent- 
ing the flight of the five members. A new lift will be con- 
structed in the same part of the House during the recess. 
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James Gibbs, Architect (1682-1754) 
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CHIMNEYPIECE IN CUBE ROOM, SUDBROOK PARK, PETERSHAM. 
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EFIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CHIMNEYPIECES. 


By INGLESON C. GOODISON. 


With Photographs specially taken for ““Ghe Architectural Review,” including Plates X, XI, XII, and XIII. 


FTER the first decade of the eighteenth century ‘ the 
A admirable manner of Wren, that delightful blend of 
English good sense and French accomplishment, was 
condemned as unscholarly.”* Then began the academic 
domination of the virtwosi. Great patrons, qualified by the 
Grand Tour, became “ learned 
purists,” and their admiration 
for the antique architecture 
of Italy, and the Venetian and 
Vicentine edifices of Palladio, 
was quickened into emulation 
when they began to build. The 
numerous majestic country 
seats and noble town houses 
erected during the early 
Georgian era were, for the 
most part, confessedly designed 
‘in Imitation of the Stile of 
Andrea Palladio” or of Inigo 
Jones—those 
ries of architecture” who 
guided the Earl of Leicester, 
Lord Burlington, and Mr. Kent 
when concerting together upon 
the first sketches of Holkham, 
according to Brettingham the 
‘admired villa, in which the 
conceptions of so many emi- 


ce 


great lumina- 


’ 


nent Virtuwost as well ancient 
as modern are assembled.” 
Wren, therefore, may be said 
to have left no school, for his 
‘scholar and domestic clerk,” 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, caught 
more of the grand and scenic 
manner of the brilliant and 
meteoric Vanbrugh, with 
whom he was also associated ; 
and although the more ‘‘do- 
mestic”’ mode of Wren per- 
sisted throughout the country 
in the minor buildings and 
vernacular architecture, the 
great houses of state and cere- 
mony set the fashion towards 
a conscious and more formal 
classicalism. 

James Gibbs (1682-1754) 
occupied for a time, perhaps, a 
position midway between Wren and the ultra-Palladians, but 
this was apparent in his churches rather than in secular or 
domestic edifices, in which he was clearly of the prevailing 
faction. Ditchley, in Oxfordshire, some interiors of which were 
illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REvIEW for April 1913, is an 
important example of the latter, dating from about 1722, though 
the association there of William Kent, in the interior embellish- 
ment, would naturally infuse a strong spirit of Palladianism 


* Blomfield, “ Architectural Drawing and Draughtsmen,” p. 83. 
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CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE STYLE OF CHIPPENDALE (circa 1760) 
FROM WINCHESTER HOUSE, PUTNEY. 


into the work. The chimneypieces—with which we are here 
concerned—at Ditchley are many of them important and 
elaborate examples, that in the Green Drawing Room being 
attributed to the statuary Henry Cheere (1703-1781), who 
amassed wealth by the production of fine decorative sculpture 
(at that timea source of lavish 
expenditure), and received in 
1760 the honour of knight- 
hood, being afterwards ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a 
baronet. In the Stone Hall 
at Ditchley is a chimneypiece 
the lower portion of which 
was illustrated in the article 
referred to above, and it is 
interesting to find the source 
of this fine example in ‘‘ The 
Designs of Inigo Jones ” issued 
by William Kent in 1727, 
where, on Plate 65, among 
the additional designs contri- 
buted by Kent himself, the 
entire composition, exhibiting 
some variation in the over- 
mantel from that executed at 
Ditchley, is admirably de- 
picted, and is there described 
as ‘fin the Drawing Room at 
Kensington.”” The theme of 
the carved frieze of this marble 
mantelpiece, a lion head, skin, 
and paws, with oak-leaf fes- 
toons, was again repeated in a 
London example still existing 
at No. 60 Carey Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. 

Another domestic building, 
Sudbrook Park, Petersham, 
designed by Gibbs in 1726-1728 
for the statesman and soldier 
John Campbell, second Duke 
of Argyll, contains, in the 
Cube Room, an _ interesting 
marble chimneypiece, — sur- 
mounted by an achievement of 
the Duke’s arms backed by 
military trophies splendidly 
carved in pine (see frontis- 
piece). The fireplace open- 
ing is framed in a bold architrave moulding of marble, 
above which are marble trusses, finely carved with female 
heads and busts supporting a shaped cornice of the same 
material, the top member of which is enriched with bold 
‘“knurling.”’ The central mirror bears cn the upper segmental 
plate the Duke’s arms and motto intagliated at the back of the 
glass, filled with enamel and gilt, and is finished with the 
characteristic ‘‘soft”’ irregular hand-made bevelling of the period. 

An admirable chimneypiece in the apartment now known as 
the smoking-room at Rousham Hall, Norfolk, is the work of 
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William Kent, the successful protégé of Richard Boyle, 3rd Earl 
of Burlington, and one of the foremost architects who concerned 
themselves particularly with interior decoration and furniture. 
The relatively high proportion of the marble mantelpiece, and 
its form, with the shouldered architrave bearing shaped trusses 
which in turn support a moulded mantel-cornice, together 
with the central female mask and festoons in the frieze, are 
thoroughly characteristic of his manner; and while the over- 
mantel frame, bordering a finely decorative painting, displays 
considerable originality, the detail is everywhere permeated by 
his bold spirit and effective sense of scale. 

All the architects who enjoyed the patronage of Lord 
Burlington were convinced disciples of Inigo Jones, and not 
only were many designs left by him published by members of 
“the Burlington group,” as they have been styled, but his 
sketches for chimneypieces especially were many of them actually 
carried out, with or without modifications, by these enthusiastic 
admirers, in buildings erected many years after his decease. 
Campbell, Kent, Ripley, Ware, and even Wood of Bath, and 
Sir William Chambers, in the words of the last-named, 
‘wrought upon his ideas, or furnished good inventions of their 
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own” in which his influence prevailed. For a time, therefore, 
the influence of Italy was paramount, but the changes of 
fashion which had taken place in France during the Regency 
of the Duc d’Orléans, and the revolution in taste which marks 
the reign of Louis XV, were too powerful to be without effect 
upon English designers, stimulated by the insistent demand 
for novelty of their patrons, so that in 1745 we find Abraham 
Swan, in his ‘‘ British Architect,” marking the triumphant pro- 
gress of the fascinating rococo, which reached a consummation 
in this country in the work of Copeland, Lock, Chippendale, 
and Johnson, and was not without its effect, however un- 
willingly, upon the architect Isaac Ware, one of the group of 
Palladian votaries. A chimneypiece of this period, exhibiting 
to a remarkable degree the influence of prevalent French 
fashion under Louis XV, is illustrated on page 45. This 
example was removed from Winchester House, Putney, and is 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The very delightful chimneypiece of carved pine, shown on 
Plate X, from No. 18 Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, bears in its 
main lines little evidence of what is usually termed ‘‘ riotous ” 
fancy, but an examination of the beautifully carved side-ramps 
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WOOD MANTELPIECE IN THE STYLE OF ROBERT ADAM, IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 
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to the mantelpiece reveals a slight infusion of the strong essence 
which permeates the preceding example. Much of the good 
effect of this Carey Street chimneypiece was destroyed when it 
was divorced from its appurtenant marble slips and decorative 
overmantel painting. These paintings give us the term 
** chimney-piece ’—piece, in the artistic sense, implying “ 
picture, piece of sculpture or of tapestry, placed as an ornament 
(in this case) over a fireplace.” 

Three fine mantelpieces of carved wood are shown on 
Plates XII and XIII. In that shown on Plate XII the 
mantelshelf is borne by ‘‘ termed,” or tapering, pilasters, the 
feet of which are decorated with enveloping leaf-work; while 
the frieze bears a classical female mask and festoons of flowers 
and foliage. The second, shown on Plate XIII, from the same 
house, has somewhat unusual ‘‘termed”’ pilasters, decorated 
with lion-masks; while the third, on the same plate, has an 
orthodox Ionic order, and a frieze enriched with a fret pattern 
and rosettes. 

Carrington House, Whitehall, from which the fine carved 
wood mantelpiece illustrated on Plate XI was taken, was dealt 
with by the writer in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for June 
1913, in connection with the work of its designer, Sir William 
Chambers, when a small general illustration of this splendid 
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mantelpiece was given, together with a detail of the frieze 
enrichment. It is constructed throughout of pine, the design 
being bold and vigorous in the extreme, and the carving also 
is performed with spirit, directness, and dexterity—qualities 
which greatly distinguish this example from contemporary 
work, both in conception and execution. The exquisite carved- 
wood terminal-figures, bearing baskets of fruit, are founded 
very closely upon those, executed in stone, on the Hall chimney- 
piece at Houghton, the design of William Kent, which 
Chambers greatly admired, and to which he paid apparently 
the supreme compliment of imitation, still infusing it, however 
(perhaps unconsciously), with his own fine spirit. Sir William 
Chambers designed many excellent mantelpieces, some of which 
are well illustrated in the large-paper posthumous edition of his 
‘‘ Treatise upon the Decorative Part of Civil Architecture,”’ pub- 
lished in 1836. In this, the fifth and perhaps the best, edition 
of Chambers's ‘‘Treatise,”” the editor, John B. Papworth, 
after remarking that, ‘‘ where climate and habit unite in 
making the fireside essential to comfort, it might be expected 
that its decoration, called the chimneypiece, should be 
cherished by the affluent,” proceeds to lament that ‘‘ the 
fashion in chimneypieces has undergone a complete revolution, 
for they are now treated rather as pieces of furniture than as 
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ADAM MANTELPIECE (IN MARBLE), ST. JAMES’S CLUB, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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BLACK SLATE MANTELPIECE FROM A HOUSE AT 
HINCKLEY, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


integral portions of the edifice. . . Immense looking-glasses, 
with gilt frames, have superseded the carved and painted super- 
structure of the fire-place ; and the chimneypiece is now reduced 
from its late magnificence to the duty of supporting clocks, 
girandoles, vases, and bijoutry.” 

The name of the celebrated brothers Robert and James 
Adam is closely identified with the design of chimneypieces of 
the late eighteenth century, not alone because they furnished 
an immense number and variety of beautiful designs for such 
appurtenances of decoration, but also because so many 
designers assimilated the more salient features of their style, 
which met with great and immediate popularity. The 
identities of N. Wallis, John Carter, William Pain, and 
George Richardson are hidden from the popular suffrages 
under the generic name of the “Adam” style. Not all 
these designers attained the great dignity and distinction, 
the true classical feeling and air of state, which invest nearly 
every composition of the brothers Adam, but the influence of 
their perfect instinct for elegance and refinement was diffused 
throughout almost every branch of artistic industry, persisting 
until well within the last hundred years. They excelled chiefly 
in the design of marble mantelpieces, principally white and 
decorated in relief, as in the example from Coventry House, 
Piccadilly (now the St. James’s Club) illustrated on page 47, 
but sometimes enriched with bright colours in the form of 
inlay, or with inset plaques of copper charmingly painted 
by Angelica Kauffmann or Cipriani; and surmounted by the 
immense ‘‘ chimney-glasses”’ which are so fine and so familiar 
an adjunct, or with overmantel decorations of stucco, and, 
less frequently, with the finely decorative paintings of ruins, 
set in elegant frames of stucco-work, which are an admir- 
able feature at Saltram and at Nostell Priory. For minor 
buildings and apartments they introduced the use of wood, en- 
riched with applied ornaments of hard composition, which, as 
a substitute for carving, had the merit of cheapness, and when 
painted was remarkably durable, lending itself readily to the 
slight relief and high finish favoured by their style, and being, 
in their hands, a material capable of artistic expression. 

The example illustrated on page 46, a mantelpiece in the 
style of Robert Adam, was formerly in a house in Great St. 
Helens, E.C., and is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
It is of wood, the enrichments being carved throughout, with 


an execution which is so astonishingly finished and minute that 
a single coat of paint would wreak no little disaster. William 
Pain published, in 1778, a number of designs for mantelpieces, 
etc , of this character, excellent in taste, and well drawn to an 
adequate scale; and no doubt his pattern book, with other con- 
temporary publications, inspired the admirable examples of this 
period which are found in such profusion. 

A late eighteenth-century mantelpiece of slate, from a house 
at Hinckley, in Leicestershire, which is also in the Museum, is 
illustrated on this page, and is an interesting example of the 
appropriate use of that material, combined with great refine- 
ment of design and finished execution. The enamelled-slate 
mantelpieces of the nineteenth century have become a byword 
for their ugliness and vulgarity, but this specimen of an age in 
which unity of style exerted a wholesome restraint upon indi- 
vidual vision, exhibits that elegance and subtle appreciation of 
the “ fine shades,” in its relief, which permeated the crafts after 
the publication, from 1762 to 1794, of the ‘‘ Antiquities of 
Athens.” The frieze is very delicately fluted, and in the centre 
is a carved—almost an incised—panel, containing a central vase 
bearing drapery festoons, and flanked by calyx scrolls, ivy- 
leaves, and tendrils. The side pilasters are ornamented in the 
same delicate manner with honeysuckle upon a punched scale 
ground. The material is a compact fine-grained argillaceous 
rock, practically black, and resembling the ‘‘ basalt-ware”’ of 
Wedgwood and Bentley, but with a slight gloss faintly recalling 
plumbago. 

Mantelpieces of white statuary marble, decorated with in- 
laid polychrome designs in a hard composition or cement, were 
common in certain districts at the end of the eighteenth century, 
particularly in Dublin, where they are known as ‘“ Bossi” 
mantelpieces, after Peter Bossi, an Italian craftsman working 
in Dublin between 1785 and 1798. They recall the Florentine 
inlaid marble chimneypieces of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, but upon a more modest scale, and in 
material requiring less technical mastery. The ornament 
frequently exhibits a tendency towards naturalistic treatment, 
and the colouring is always brilliant, hard, and cold—a more 
strikingly exotic version of the characteristic room-colours of 
the period. The example which is illustrated on this page, 
from a house in Dublin, but now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is typical of the general appearance of these once 
popular mantelpieces. 
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SUTTON PLACE, GUILDFORD=IL. 





By WALTER H. GODFREY. 


With Photographs specially taken for “ The Architectural Review,” including Plates VII[ and IX. 
(Concluded from p. 28, No. 201.) 


T may be the symptom of some wayward idiosyncrasy 
ingrain in the constitution of certain people that they 
should prefer to live in houses which have been tenanted 

by many generations before them, and that they should feel in 
fitter mood to worship when kneeling in an ancient village 
church than in a modern one. Against them it may be urged 
that if the mere association with human lives gives a building 
its wonderful appeal and greater sacredness, it can scarcely be 
less so to-day than in the past, and it must be an admission of 
inconstancy if we feel our sympathies stirred towards that 
which is gone and find them unmoved towards that which 
is still quick and living. So much may be admitted, but 
unfortunately (or fortunately) our emotions are not controlled 
by the will, and least of all by our sense of logic. 

In the village church there are the monuments to the dead, 
with their brief 1:ecord of a few facts, and sometimes of much 
charitable fiction, to remind us of those who have preceded us. 
In the ancient mansion there is perhaps no more telling per- 
sonal witness than the heraldic shields and other tokens set in 








THE GREAT HALL. 


the windows to speak to us of each vanished owner, his wife, 
his sons and daughters, and all the alliances of his family. 
That house may call itself fortunate that has preserved its 
painted glass, and with it the story of all who have known its 
halls and chambers, for it is depressing to think of the whole- 
sale destruction that has been permitted throughout the country, 
which has left so small a proportion of these beautiful records 
which once reflected the pride of every family of consequence — 
in England. 

Sutton Place is happily among the few favoured houses 
whose gallery of window pictures is very complete and full of 
interest. Indeed, its owners have valued their heraldic glass so 
much that they have taken pains to add to their treasures, and 
many fine pieces seem to have been brought from neighbouring 
houses, and other sources, to enrich the collection. The ex- 
cellence of its quality is such as we should expect from the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. 

It should be always remembered that it is to the medieval 
painted glass that we owe the splendour of the window tracery 
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ARMS AND CREST OF WESTON. 


of the later Gothic periods, for without the desire to produce 
those wonderful combinations of colour and light it is doubtful 
whether the majority of the fourteenth and fifteenth century 
designs would ever have been attempted. With such recent 
triumphs before them the Tudor domestic architects knew well 
the value of rich colours in the window, and with unerring 
taste and a ready appreciation of the pet ambitions of the 
period they set between each pair of mullions an escutcheon 
deeply dyed with heraldic tints. It is the cumulative effect of 
these several brilliant spots of colour in the midst of the row 
of simple leaded lights that is so striking, and at the same time 
so perfectly in harmony with the whole architectural arrange- 
ment. 

The windows of Sutton Place are not less beautiful when 
seen from the interior than from the outside, but the two views 
have a definite and complete contrast ; and therein lies one of 
the many subtle charms of Gothic architecture. A sash window 
of the Georgian petiod is much the same without or within the 
house. Its shape shows no change, and is as clearly outlined 
against the external wall as against the painted panelling. But 
the Gothic or Tudor window is quite transmuted when we 
pass indoors. From the outside, its lights are relatively so 
small, it is so intersected by its mullions, transomes, or tracery, 
that it seems part of the wall, to which it appears to add some 


ee 


curious beauty of texture. The small panes of 
glass give no sense of a void; they each reflect 
the light in a different degree, and produce a soft 
grey atmosphere which mingles with the brick 
or stone of the wall. Within, all is changed. 
The series of tall narrow lights, with their cusped 
and pointed heads, is made more brilliant by the 
dark web of leadwork and iron bars, and by the 
deep colours of the painted glass. Where, more- 
over, the walls are covered with dark oak panel- 
ling, as at Sutton Place, the strong contrast is 
heightened to the utmost. Thus it is that the 
Tudor window appeals to our imagination and 
our sense of light and colour in a peculiar degree. 
It is designed, not as an orifice from which we 
may view the landscape, but as a thing of beauty 
and one of the most important features in the 
whole architectural scheme. 

Most of the painted glass at Sutton Place may be divided, 
according to Mr. Frederick Harrison, into five classes. First, 
there are some beautiful specimens of the finest work of 
Henry VIII, several pieces being identical with glass in 
Henry VII’s chapel at Westminster, and others following the 
beautiful designs in stone and metal found in the chapel. 
Second, there is the original glass of the founder. From the 
remark of Aubrey that ‘“‘in the hall (of the same sort of work 
as in King’s College, Cambridge, if not by the same hand) is 
the crest of Weston,” and from actual comparison, it is con- 
jectured that this glass and that in King’s College Chapel were 
made by the same artist. Third comes a series of heraldic 
coats and emblems of the Copley family, which were probably 
inserted about 1637, and in part were, perhaps, brought by 
them from another house. Fourth, we find sundry pieces— 
amongst which are the arms of the Onslow and allied families— 
collected presumably in the neighbourhood. In the fifth class 
are the various restorations of 1724 and 1844, and the work of 
J. C. Buckler, inserted by F. H. Salvin in 1857, in the windows 
of the staircases. 

A brief description of the glass in the hall windows here 
illustrated will give an idea of the diversity both in subject 
and design which is exhibited. The lower window of the 
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DETAILS OF HERALDIC GLASS FROM LOWER WINDOWS OF SOUTH ORIEL OF HALL. 
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SMALL PANELLED HALL. 


north oriel (see Plate VIII) has Sir Richard Weston’'s rebus, 
the “tun ” surrounded by a wreath, in the left-hand light above 
the transome. The one on the extreme right hand is of similar 
design, but the outline of the ‘“‘tun”’ has been subsequently 
filled with odd fragments. Between these two lights are (left) 
“‘a fine old coat, damaged, but apparently party per bend sable 
and or” (the charges being indistinct), surmounted by an old 
White Rose en soleil; and (right), ‘the coat of Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, being the royal arms, with a label of three points 
ermine, on each point a canton gules, with the White Rose 
en soleil.” This latter is one of the finest and most 
interesting pieces of glass in the house, and if it dates from be- 
fore Richard III’s accession in 
1483, as it appears to do, it may 
either have come from the older 
house at Sutton, or from Woking, 
both of which manors were in his 
possession. The following is the 
substance of Mr. Harrison’s de- 
scription of the lower four lights :— 

No. I represents a sheep-shear- 
ing scene (seventeenth century) 
with pigs and bullocks at the side; 
also an owl holding a mirror, a 
fox, and some flowers and birds, 
which are of original and much 
finer glass. No. 2 bears a port- 
cullis crowned, a grasshopper, and 
a fox, all good original designs. 
Then come grotesques, a monkey 
playing on a guitar, an eagle play- 
ing on the same, with the crest 
—a horse’s head couped, and the 
monogram :— 

Ww 
I A 
1567 

There is also twice repeated a 
later design—a book with a ducal 
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coronet upon it, on the dexter 
page a heart and three stars above, 
on the sinister a key. Motto: 
Respice, Suspice, 1630. On No. 3 
is a marguerite rising out of a tun 
(for Margaret, daughter of the 
founder, the wife of Sir Walter 
Dennys). Below this is seen a 
camel, probably from the arms of 
Camell, borne by the founder, but 
later in date, together with the 
White Rose en soleil, an eagle’s 
head erased, a mushroom, and the 
device of an eye in a sun, the 
crest of Blunt of Maple-Durham. 
There are also the coat-of-arms of 
Bellasis (Yorks) and that of Spain 
impaling England, the latter a 
contemporary drawing (not col- 
oured) which would date from the 
time of Sir Henry Weston who 
defended Calais for Queen Mary. 
No. 4 bears the arms of Copley, 
with mantling and crest complete, 
probably of late sixteenth-century 
work. 

The illustration of the upper window of the south oriel in 
the hall (see Plate IX) shows four of the many fine royal and 
other coats-of-arms which date from the building of the house. 
Above the transome are (1) a magnificent Red Rose, crowned 
within a wreath which bears the letters HR; (2) a beautiful 
example of the Royal Arms of England with crown; (3) the 
arms of William Fitzalan, 13th Earl of Arundel, Lieutenant of 
Calais, surmounted by a coronet and surrounded by the Garter ; 
and (4) a fine Red Rose with crown and motto DIEU ET MON 
DROIT. The four lower lights contain chiefly some delightful 
variants of the arms of Copley, while in the last on the right- 
hand side can be also seen some of the original quarries, an R 
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crowned, Henry VII and his queen’s initials HE with the 
crown on the bush, some fleurs-de-lys and grotesques. 

Three beautiful pieces from the lower windows of the south 
oriel are shown on page 50, and are remarkable for their vigorous 
drawing and colouring. Inthe first are nine lozenges containing 
a castle crowned for Castile, two roses crowned, two devices of 
the crown on the hawthorn bush and the letters HE (Henry VII 
and Elizabeth Tudor), a bird with buckle (perhaps the falcon 
and fetter-lock) and the letters LEP above a tun, for Lepton, 
a canon of Wells and rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford, 1504 to 
1527. The second contains, within a fine wreath of blue 
and orange, and beneath a boldly drawn crown, the elaborate 
device of Jane Seymour (sometimes used by her son Edward VI) 
which is also found at Hampton Court. It consists of the 
model of a castle, out of which grow flowers, with a heart 
and cioss in flames, and, hovering above, a bird with wings 
outspread. In the third are three apparently original designs— 
an eagle saying grace before a table, a fox with a bird, and the 
crown on the bush. Besides these are two figure subjects (late 
seventeenth century), two sea-monsters, and two of the book 
designs already noticed in the north oriel, with their motto, 
Respice, Suspice. 

If we except the glass, the interior of Sutton Place has 
suffered rather severely from the ravages of time. Yet although 
it is difficult to discover the exact appearance of its original 
rooms, the careful labour and tasteful skill expended upon it by 
its past and present tenants have largely repaired its injuries 
and re-dressed it in its proper vestments. Little, if any, of 
the panelling seems to be as early as Sir Richard Weston, but 
a considerable amount dates from the sixteenth century or a few 
years later, and is quite in keeping with its style. 

The photograph of the Great Hall on page 49 shows what 
is probably its original extent, but the screens have been 
replaced and the old ceiling has gone, although it seems evident 
that the roof timbers were not intended to be exposed. The 
fine terra-cotta fireplace with its spandrels enriched with pome- 
granates and shields (the latter bearing Weston’s crest, a 
Saracen’s head) is now surmounted by an overmantel, made up 
from fragments of carved oak-work. We have already referred 


. to the view of the northern of the two fine oriels which grace 
the upper end of the Hall, and it may be seen that the terra- 
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cotta of the mullions and transomes could not be 
more beautiful if they were in stone. 

The so-called “ panelled hall ”’—the room ap- 
proached from the courtyard by the door in the 
west wing—is largely panelled with early oak- 
work. The fireplace here is similar to that in 
the Great Hall; it is in terra-cotta and bears on 
separate shields the two quarterings of the Weston 
arms. Weston’s coat was quarterly 1 and 4, Ermine 
on a chief Azure, five bezants; 2 and 3, Argent, 
three camels Sable. Crest a Saracen’s head, Sable. 
These can be seen on the glass. medallions from 
the hall reproduced on page 50. 

The east wing of the house had been injured 
by fire at its northern end as early as 1560, and for 
centuries it had remained in disrepair, the west 
wing and the new buildings around the inner 
courtyard having constituted the main residential 
part. In 1878 Mr. Frederick Harrison repaired 
the east wing, restored the perished windows with 
new terra-cotta made from moulds which were 
taken from the old work, and fitted up the whole 
length of the upper floor as a long gallery. It is 
quite probable that such a use had never been in- 
tended, but nothing could be more in keeping with the spirit of 
the sixteenth century, and the success of this old-time innova- 
tion can best be seen by the views here reproduced. The 
internal appearance of the side bay-windows is particularly 
striking, the running ornament on the mullion being the only 
internal indication of the Italian decoration without. 

As already noticed, apart from the confined area of its court- 
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appreciate their achievements. 
The shaped pond with its back- 
ground of cut yews, the Jawns 
and flower gardens with their 
odd but picturesque stone orna- 
ments, carry on the story of a 
quiet repose amidst luxuriant 
beauty. One feature of more 
than ordinary picturesqueness 
must not be passed over, and may 
fittingly end this brief review of 
a noble piece of Tudor work- 
manship. The octagonal garden 
house with its entrances of four 
centred arches and its conical 
roof is quite delightful, and is of 
interest in view of the fact that 
we have come to think of the 
garden house as pre-eminently a 
Renaissance feature. Perhaps 
indeed it is, as a rule, more fit- 
tingly designed in the Classic 
manner, but this little building 
in the gardens of Sutton Place 








THE WALLED GARDEN. provides a pretty picture, and is 

of interest as the prototype of 

yard, Sutton Place presents an exterior full of the traditional the later and more familiar buildings. Later additions—in 

charm of the English Tudor house. Its gardens are perfectly particular a chimney-stack, rather crudely executed, and a 

in keeping, and their long walks, high walls, and deep borders rainwater chute with downpipe — have intruded upon its simple 

take us back in spirit to a time when men possessed a genius composition, but despite such blemishes it still remains a very 
for design and the English people were able and willing to pleasing little example of garden house building. 
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LONDON CLUBS.—_IV. THE ATHENALUM CLUB. 
By STANLEY C. RAMSEY, A.R.I.B.A. 
With Photographs specially taken for ““Che Architectural Review,” including Plates I, II, Ill, and IV. 


HE Athenzeum is a familiar landmark to all Londoners. 
TT It stands on what was the west end of the courtyard of 
old Carlton House, and was erected from the designs 

of Decimus Burton in 1830 at a cost of £35,000. The archi- 
tect was only twenty-seven years of age when he received his 
commission for the building, and it is doubtful if he ever built 




















question ; he never displayed that masterly adaptation and dis- 
tinctive application which mark the works of Elmes and 
Cockerell, and he never appears to have had the slightest 
hesitation in using Roman and Greek motifs more or less in- 
discriminately. His work is chiefly remarkable for its refine- 
ment and restraint, for a feeling for fine though not original 
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anything in later years of equal importance which so adequately 
represented his skill. 

Decimus Burton, as his name suggests, was the tenth son 
of James Burton, a well-known builder of the Regency period, 
who carried out a great deal of work in London during that 
time, and it is probably owing to his influence that the son 
was started so early on his successful career. 

Decimus obtained his professional education at the office of 
Maddox the architect, and in the schools of the Royal Academy, 
and afterwards spent some time in completing his studies in 
Greece and Italy. 
twenty-one. 

In his day the productions of Stuart and Revett were the 
guides of the “ orthodox,” and Burton accepted them without 


He commenced practising when he was 


detail—qualities which are particularly well exemplified in the 
building under consideration. If anything, he would appear to 
have had a leaning towards Roman rather than Greek proto- 
types, though he designed many buildings in the fashionable 
Greek manner of his time. The exterior of the Athenzeum is 
certainly more Roman than Greek, and, with the exception of 
the Parthenaic frieze (which was modelled by the Scottish 
sculptor named John Henning, at the instance of Croker, a 
somewhat strong-willed member of the club, who insisted on 
this feature being introduced), there is nothing on the outside of 
the building that in any way represents Greek architecture. 

It is interesting to recall the fact that about the time the 
Athenzum was being built Barry was engaged on his design 
for the Travellers’ Club, immediately adjacent; this also was 
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one of Barry’s first important commissions, and the friendly 
rivalry of the two young architects must have been both 
interesting and stimulating. 

The treatment Burton followed in his elevations was the 
astylar treatment of the Italian palaces, with the cornice care- 
fully proportioned to the whole height of the building; the 
distinctive Italian note, however, which characterises Barry’s 
building is absent, the more classical models of the older school 
of architects having been closely followed. The extreme 
simplicity of the upper storey, with the finely detailed window- 
heads marking the openings, which are regularly spaced over 
the windows in the strongly marked lower storey, acts as a 
splendid foil to the sumptuous richness of Henning’s frieze. 
The addition of this frieze was one of the most fortunate inci- 
dents of the design, imparting as it does that subtle flavour of 
art and learning which is fitting to the literary and artistic 
character of the club. The intelligent stranger cannot fail to 
recognise at a glance that this is an institution associated in 
some way with the liberal arts; and the premier position that 
the club holds in the literary world is effectively characterised 
in its architectural presentment. 

A noteworthy feature of the exterior is the balcony divid- 
ing the two storeys. The skilful treatment of this is particularly 
worthy of study. It is no mere affair of a ledge interrupting 
the vertical rhythm of the building, but has rather the appear- 
ance of growing out of the main walling, and the sweeping 
lines of the simple but strongly marked brackets carry the 
eye upwards to the overshadowing cornice which protects the 
frieze. 

Burton, no less than Barry, showed a wholesome sense of 
restraint in the treatment of the stucco surfaces which enclothe 
their respective buildings. Both architects used their material 
as a covering to masonry, and the simplicity of their design is 
in marked contrast to so much of the work of ‘‘ us moderns,” 
who, with more costly material at our disposal, seek rather to 
aim at reproducing in stone the tortuous shapes and contorted 
forms which can only reasonably be represented in plaster, and 
which in many cases had far better be not represented at all ! 

The growing membership of the club, and the consequent 
necessity for expansion, led in 1g00 to the attic addition 
behind the balustrade. As was to be expected in a building 
with so many associations, this addition by Mr. Collcutt led to 
a good deal of criticism, some of which was of an adverse 
nature; but the impartial observer must admit that the alteration 
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has been carried out in excellent taste, and that it does little, if 
anything, to detract from the good appearance of the building. 

The figure of Minerva which surmounts the Roman Doric 
portico serves to remind us of the wisdom of the habitués 
of the club. Theodore Hook, one of the most noted characters 
associated with its history, whose brilliant pen was pointed 
against alland sundry, did not spare his fellow members when 
he penned the following lines :— 


There’s first the Atheneum Club, so wise there’s not a man of it 
That has not sense enough for six (in fact that is the plan of it) ; 
The very waiters answer you with eloquence socratical, 

And always place the knives and forks in order mathematical. 


When old Carlton House was pulled down London suffered 
a grievous architectural loss, which was not compensated by 
the inclusion of the central portico in the facade of the National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square; but it issome satisfaction to know 
that it had a worthy successor in the Athenzum, and to feel 
that if anything could have made up for the loss of the one, it 
was by replacing it in part with the other. 

The great lesson to be learnt from a study of Burton's work, 
and of the Athenzeum in particular, is the desirability for direct- 
ness and simplicity in the handling of our more important 
buildings. It is a truism to say that all great men are simple, 
but it is a truism that we might well lay to heart. It applies 
to architects in greater measure than to other men, for their 
work isto build not only for their own age, but for generations 
to follow, and in their more monumental efforts, whatever 
licence is allowed them in smaller and more individualistic 
problems, they should aim at a permanence of effect which can 
only be achieved by a full recognition of the limitations as well 
as the possibilities of their art. 

A very good example of Burton’s indifference to the rigid 
claims of style is seen in his design for the entrance hall of the 
club, which has a Roman barrel ceiling, richly coffered, sup- 
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VIEW ON MAIN STAIRCASE LOOKING DOWN INTO 
ENTRANCE HALL. 


ported by Greek Corinthian columns modelled on the we 

known example from the Tower of the Winds at Athens. 
The effect of this hall, with the grand staircase on the central 
axis branching into two flights from the first landing—the 
approach in a subdued light, and the staircase brightly illu- 
mined by a large octagonal skylight placed centrally over it— 
is extremely impressive (see Plate Il). The present colour 
scheme, carried out under the direction of the late Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, is a most effective one. The columns are a 
golden yellow colour with solid gilt caps. The ceiling is cream, 
with slight enrichments in colour, and the walls are picked 
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out in various shades of lemon yellow. The marble dado to 
the staircase was put up about twenty years ago; it is finished 
with a Greek fret of a dark bronze colour, picked out with a 
thin silver line. Alma-Tadema was also responsible for gilding 
the statue of the Belvedere Apollo (a copy, of course, of the 
original in the Vatican) that occupies the recess on the landing 
at the head of the first flight of stairs (see Plate III), and for 
the design of the surround to the clock, which is a delicate 
interpretation of Greek ornament executed in bronze. This hall 
is altogether very harmonious in effect, and the club owes much 
to Alma-Tadema’s wonderful feeling for colour. The balusters 
to the stairs are also deserving of notice. These are in cast 
iron, with carefully considered de- 
tail from the design of the archi- 
tECE. 

The various rooms of the club 
are grouped symmetrically around 
the staircase. The coffee-room, 
on the ground floor (see Plate IV), 
occupies the whole of the left-hand 
side, and looks out on to the gar- 
dens of Carlton House Terrace. 
The ceiling of this room is divided 
into three bays, with a large and 
beautifully enriched Greek circular 
centre-piece to each, from the 
middle of which hang the original 
fittings, designed by Decimus 
Burton, for oil lamps, now adapted 
for electric light. The walls are of 
a lemon-coloured yellow, the wood- 
work to the doors and windows 
being painted black with slight en- 
richments in colour and white lines 
to represent inlay, somewhat sug- 
gestive of Pompeian work. The 
ceiling is ornamented with designs 
in lilac, yellow, and black. These 
enrichments, together with the 
decoration of the walls and wood- 





work, are due to the present President of the 
Royal Academy, Sir Edward Poynter. 

To the right-hand side of the staircase on the 
ground floor and facing Pall Mall is the morning- 
room, with the small writing-room opening out of — 
it. This is of more modest dimensions than the 
coffee-room, and is chiefly interesting on account 
of its decoration, carried out under the direction 
of Sir Edward Poynter. The ceiling is a deep 
shade of blue green, with enrichments picked out 
in gilt, the walls being of a deep shade of gold. 

Passing to the first floor we enter the finest 
apartment in the building. This is the drawing- 
room (see Plate IV), a chamber of noble propor- 
tions occupying the whole front of the club. It 
is divided into three bays with coupled Corinthian 
columns, following much the same plan that 
Barry adopted for his principal rooms in the 
Travellers’ and the Reform. The bays at either 
end are square on plan, and the central part, 
which is rectangular, has a large elliptical dome 
in the ceiling over. ‘The chimneypieces on the 
long wall and at either end, and the doors, are 
fine examples of Burton’s feeling for crisp and 
delicate detail. The ornament may be Stuart 
and Revett’s, but it is used imaginatively and to good pur- 
pose. The colour scheme of this room is somewhat marred by 
the aluminium tone adopted for the dome and the beams to 
the ceiling. The walls are covered with silk hangings, and the 
columns of scagliola represent a yellow marble, with gilt caps 
picked out in silver. 

The library is one of the chief glories of the Athenzum, as 
befits a literary club. The books, which number about 


75,000 volumes, are stored chiefly in the room called the south 
library, the walls of which are lined with books from floor to 
ceiling, and the spiral staircase leading up to the galleries gives 
it a most business-like appearance. The north library is a 
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smaller apartment on the opposite side of the club, while the 
drawing-, smoking-, and other rooms are also filled with books. 
The collection is one for serious use, and no mere ornamental 
appendage to the club. Something between £400 and £500 
is spent every year in buying new books; and there is a valu- 
able collection of foreign books as well as those old and rare 
works beloved by collectors. Of special interest to artists is 
the collection of proof engravings, mostly portraits of various 
members, the work of George Richmond, R.A., who presented 
them to the club. Macaulay and Thackeray used this room 
constantly, and Dickens’s arm-chair from Gad’s Hill is pre- 
served here. Another well-known literary figure who habitually 
used the library was Isaac Disraeli, the auther of the ‘‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature” and one of the founders of the club. His 
more famous son, the great Benjamin Disraeli, was also a 
member of the Athenzum. 

With the exception of a smoking-billiard room under the 
garden, until comparatively recent years the club had no proper 
smoking-room, but the addition of the attic storey provided 
accommodation for this very necessary apartment. It is a 
finely proportioned room with an interesting ceiling made from 
some original Adam’s casts; the marble mantelpiece at the end 
of the room is a beautiful example of late eighteenth-century 
Italian work, the execution and finish of which is exquisite. 

The Club has played an important part in the history of 
artistic and literary London since the time of its inception; 
and it is of some interest to architects to know that Sir 
John Soane, R.A., was one of the original members of 1824. 

During his long and varied practice Burton carried out 
many important undertakings and made many excursions 
into various fields of design, not even excluding Gothic, but 
it is a fairly safe prophecy to make that his fame as an 
architect will rest upon his more Classic achievements, the 
chief of which is the Athenzum. 


PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plates I, II, III, and IV.—The Athenzum Club, London: 
This is a most noteworthy example of aclub building. Decimus 
Burton, the architect, took a prominent place among his pro- 
fessional contemporaries of the early part of the nineteenth 
century. He never displayed that masterly adaptation which 
distinguishes the buildings of Elmes and Cockerell, but his 
work is nevertheless remarkable for its refinement and restraint. 
In the elevations of the Atheneum he followed the astylar 
treatment of the Italian palaces, with the cornice carefully 
proportioned to the whole height of the building. The dis- 
tinctive Italian note, however, which characterises the two 
adjacent clubs by Barry—the Travellers’ and the Reform—is 
absent, the more classical models of the older school of archi- 
tects having been followed. Especially noteworthy features of 
the exterior are the Parthenaic frieze modelled by John Henning 
and the balcony at first-floor level. The latter is treated with 
great skill, the sweep of the brackets from the wall surface 
being very skilfully managed. The figure that surmounts the 
Roman Doric portico is of Minerva. Within the building the 
chief features of architectural interest are the entrance hall 
with the main staircase leading out of it, the coffee-room, and 
the drawing-room. In the entrance hall the colour scheme 
(carried out under the direction of the late Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema) is very striking. The prevailing tone is a golden 
yellow. The effect of the whole, with the hall in a subdued 
light and the staircase brightly illumined from the skylight 


placed centrally over it, is extremely effective: and the impres- 
sion one gains is not diminished by passing up the staircase to 
the first floor, where the gilded statue of the Belvedere Apollo 
in its recess, flanked by two sturdy columns, can be seen to 
best advantage. In the coffee-room there is a fine ceiling 
divided into three bays, with an enriched Greek circular centre 
to each, from which depend the original lighting fittings 
designed by Decimus Burton. The doorcases and window 
shutters here are painted black, relieved by slight enrichments 
in colour and white lines to represent inlay. The decora- 
tion of this room was inspired by Sir Edward Poynter: that in 
the drawing-room above by Tadema, who designed the electric- 
light fitting that hangs from the central dome in the latter 
room. An article on the club will be found on page 54. 

Plates V, VI, and VII.—Eton Old Boys’ Club, Hackney 
Wick, London: This club, completed a few months ago, is in 
connection with the Eton Mission at Hackney Wick. It is 
described on page 61. 

Plates VIII and IX.—Windows at Sutton Place, Guildford: 
The heraldic window glass is the chief glory of the interior 
of Sutton Place. It dates from the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century. The lower window of the north oriel of the 
great hall (shown on Plate VIII) is fully described on page 51 
of this issue, in the article on Sutton Place. Special 
attention, however, may be drawn to the glass in the right- 
hand centre light above the transome. This is one of the 
most interesting pieces in the house, and appears to have come 
from an older manor. It shows the coat of Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester. The detail view of the upper lights of the south 
oriel in the hall (Plate IX) shows, above the transome: (1) a 
magnificent Red Rose, crowned within a wreath which bears 
the monogram HR; (2) a beautiful example of the Royal Arms 
of England with crown; (3) the arms of William Fitzalan, 
thirteenth Earl of Arundel, Lieutenant of Calais, surmounted 
by a coronet and surrounded by the Garter ; and (4) a fine Red 
Rose with crown and motto DIEU ET MON DROIT. The four 
lower lights contain chiefly some delightful variants of the 
arms of Copley, while in the last on the right-hand side 
can be also seen some of the original quarries, an R crowned, 
Henry VII’s emblem HE with the crown on the bush, some 
fleurs-de-lys and grotesques. 

Plates X, XI, XII, and XIII.—Chimneypieces of the 
Eighteenth Century: These are all referred to in the article 
which commences on page 45 of this issue. The examples 
from Carey Street and Carrington House (Plates X and XI) 
are both in the Woodwork Section of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. Each displays fine carving, the 
Carrington House example being especially noteworthy; the 
terminal figures, bearing baskets of fruit, are founded very 
closely upon those, executed in stone, on the Hall chimney- 
piece at Houghton, the design of William Kent, which 
Chambers greatly admired, and to which he paid apparently 
the compliment of imitation, still infusing it, however, with his 
own fine spirit. The chimneypieces of the George I and 
George II period, shown on Plates XII and XIII, do not call 
for description. They are typical examples of their period. 
Both are painted white. 

Plate XIV.—Vestibule and Stairs, Piazza Giustiniani, 
Genoa: This is one example out of many of a similar kind 
which could be found in Genoa. The design is well propor- 


tioned, and has the same stately kind of effect that is seen in 
many of the Genoese palaces—such as the Palazzo Balbi. 
The work is very solidly carried out, the columns of the 
arcade being particularly sturdy ; they are free, too, of the tie- 
bars that so often disfigure Italian work of the kind. 
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Plate III. September 1913. Photo: “Arch. Review.” 
THE ATHENAEUM CLUB, LONDON: UPPER PART OF STAIRCASE HALL. 


Decimus Burton, Architect. 


The figure in the recess is a copy of the Belvedere Afollo in the Vatican: it is gilded The lantern that hangs from the centre of the octagonal 
skylight was designed by the late Siv Lawrence Alma-Tadema. 
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Coffee-room. 
Plate 1V. September 1913. Photos: “ Arch. Review.” 
THE ATHENAEUM CLUB, LONDON. 


Decimus Burton, Architect. 
The coffee-room is on the ground floor, with its long range of windows overlooking the gardens of Carlton House Terrace. The drawing-room is 


divectly over it. The dome to the centre bay of the latter is silveved, and the capitals of the columns are picked out in gold and silver, 
according to the scheme of the late Siy Lawrence Alma-Tadema. 
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General View from Roadway. 
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Plate VI. September 1913. Detail of Front. Photos: Thomas Lewis. 


ETON OLD BOYS’ CLUB, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E. 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, Architect. 
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Plate VII. September 1913. Photos: Thomas Lewis. ‘ 


ETON OLD BOYS’ CLUB, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON: CHIMNEYPIECES IN CLUB ROOMS. 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, Architect. F 


These ave executed in ved brick, with the arms of Eton in heraldic colours above the fireplace 
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Plate VIII. September 1 


Sutton Place 
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913. Photo: Leonard Willoughby. 
SUTTON PLACE, GUILDFORD: ORIEL WINDOW IN GREAT HALL. 


is fortunate in possessing many fine examples of old glass in its windows. The delightful effect of this glass 


is well shown by the above view. 
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Plate X. September 1913. Photo: ‘‘Arch. Review.’ 
4 CHIMNEYPIECE FROM NO. 18 CAREY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
“s The enrichment of this eighteenth-century chimneypiece, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington,-is a most vigorous 


example of wood carving, the side-vamps being particularly well executed. Though still fine, the appearance of the chimneypiece must have 
been greatly enhanced when its decorative overmantel painting and marble slips were in position. 
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Plate XIII. September 1913. 
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MANTELPIECES OF THE GEORGE II PERIOD. 


Both these ave executed in wood, finely carved, and painted white. 





Photos: * Arch, Review.” 
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September 1913. 
VESTIBULE AND ENTRANCE STAIRS, PIAZZA GIUSTINIANI, GENOA. 


Stately entrances and stairs ave a feature of Genoese houses. The above is a very good example of a treatment commonly adopted. 
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A SCHEME FOR A GROUP OF CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


By FRANK L. EMANUEL. 


HE demolition of that dignified edifice, the old General 3 
|. Post Office, at a time when great improvements are en 
contemplated in the heart of the City, has led me to 2 
attempt to weld these various necessities with some entirely 54 
new suggestions into a single plan which may solve the resul- _J? 


tant complicated problem. 

The aim has been, while meeting the actual requirements 
demanded for traffic routes, to introduce fresh points of beauty 
into the City, to increase the effectiveness of those already 
existing, to preserve such greenery as exists, and, where possible, 
to add to it. Care has been taken, as will be seen, to avoid the 
necessity of interfering with any buildings of interest, and on 
the other hand to bring them into prominence out of obscurity. 

The main objects of the scheme are to form a spacious and 
symmetrical square at the junction of Newgate Street and 
Cheapside, into which to lead a new main thoroughfare 
required to tap the districts to the north-east. This thorough- 
fare is to run via the east side of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
(widened back to Old Change) to a necessary approach to the 
projected St. Paul’s Bridge. 

Other features of the scheme are to so rearrange the old Post 
Office site as to enable a new avenue to be cut from St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand to the central portion 
of the main facade of Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, at the same time 
maintaining a symmetrical plan i = 
for the proposed new Post Office i , of = 
buildings. Then there is a sug- z 
gested embellishment of the 
remodelled square with a central 
monument to Sir Christopher 
Wren, and the securing of 
St. Vedast’s Church, with a new 
garden at its feet, as the culmi- 
nating feature of the vista along 
Newgate Street. 

To accomplish these ends I 
would make the St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand front of the new G.P.O. 
buildings (unlike its predeces- 
sor) parallel to the existing 
south-west block across the 
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road. This front I would pierce at right angles with a new 
avenue (‘‘Goldsmiths’ Way’”’) at a point where it would open 
to view from St. Martin’s-le-Grand the centre portion of that 
beautiful and stately building Goldsmiths’ Hall, up till now 
hidden away in the tortuous narrowness of Foster Lane. The 
formation of such an avenue would apparently mean the sacri- 
fice of a portion of the available rebuilding area, but this would 
be more than compensated by straightening the west end of 
‘Gresham Street, by setting back four shops, and increasing the 


rebuilding site over the old Post Office yard and the present: 


entrance to Gresham Street, to the end that the proposed 
‘Goldsmiths’ Way ” would bisect almost equally the St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand frontage. 

The extra length of the southern half of the front could be 
masked by a semi-circular treatment and utilised by curving 
round into the proposed square. The two blocks of the new 
G.P.O. buildings I would connect over ‘‘ Goldsmiths’ Way ”’ by 
a. bridge, which could be made a fine central feature of the 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand front, and would not interfere with the 
view of Goldsmiths’ Hall, and by a subway nearer the Foster 
Lane end. 

I would arrange the back facade of the new G.P.O. blocks 
(built over the existing yards) in such a way as to present a 
symmetrical front to Goldsmiths’ Hall. A slight widening of 
Foster Lane would be possible. 

Some slight realignment of pavement outside the existing 
north-west block of the G.P.O. would widen St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand opposite the proposed new mouth of Gresham Street. 

It being desirable to secure, at last, an unimpeded view of 
St. Vedast’s Church as a terminal to the vista along Newgate 
Street, I would make the balustrade outside the Newgate Street 
front of the existing G.P.O. buildings lie along a line drawn 
from the south-east corner of Roman Bath Street to the north- 
west corner of the front of St. Vedast’s, nor should any portion 
of the proposed new buildings project beyond that line. 

It has been decided to pull down the island of buildings 
that lie between Foster Lane and the old G.P.O. covered yard 
at the corner of Newgate Street, as well as another island of 
buildings now standing between Old Change and St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. The south end of the new G.P.O. buildings 
would face the north end of the space formed by the latter of 
these demolitions, and should be so planned as to face that 
tapering space centrally, the change of angle in the buildings 
being masked by a circular treatment at the corners. I would 
plan this tapering thoroughfare (the east side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard widened) so as to narrow it slightly but symmetri- 
cally to a point as far south in its short course as possible. By 
so doing there would be room for a small but welcome garden 
outside St. Vedast’s opening on to the proposed square and for 
the addition of a narrow strip of garden to the existing church- 
yard, 

From the south end of this widened east side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard it would be necessary to make the curve into the 
approach to St. Paul’s Bridge, which I feel must be in a direct 
line with the Cathedral dome. The Churchyard widening will 
bring to light, at the corner of Watling Street, the beautiful 
church of St. Augustine, which will become a prominent fea- 
ture in the view. From this point I would offer alternative 
schemes for entering the St. Paul’s Bridge approach. 

The first would necessitate the realigning of the south side 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard so as to give therefrom a symmetrical 
and adequate entrance from east and west immediately opposite 
the centre of the south porch of the cathedral. 

The other would leave St. Paul’s Churchyard untouched 
except at two points, and would keep traffic away from the 


cathedral by curving, from the east and the west, but farther 
south, into Carter Lane. 

For a short stretch Carter Lane (at this point to become 
‘Cathedral Crescent’) would be widened by throwing back its 
southern side. The western horn of the crescent would curve 
upwards over Dean's Court (leaving the Deanery and choir 
school intact) to the south-west corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
at the top of Ludgate Hill. 

By these means the fear of damage to the cathedral would 
be very much lessened, and by a device which I will explain 
the great opportunity of creating a world-famous urban land- 
scape by opening up an uninterrupted vista from the bridge to 
the dome would be preserved. 

The crescent would deflect the approach road in either 
direction from reaching the cathedral direct; nevertheless, I 
would cut straight through to the churchyard, converting the 
dead end between Carter Lane and that thoroughfare into a 
beautiful garden adorned with a central fountain. In this way 
the vista could be attained. 

Perhaps those in St. Paul’s Churchyard who would have to 
be displaced to allow of this arrangement could be compensated 
by frontages in the proposed ‘‘ Cathedral Crescent,’’ which 
would become one of London’s main arteries. In any case, 
the fate of a vast scheme for the improvement of the Empire’s 
capital cannot hang on the consent of one or two obstinate 
property-owners. 

As we have seen, the present scheme centres round a pro- 
ject for forming a great symmetrical square where, at a point 
at which St. Martin’s-le-Grand debouches, the great stream of 
traffic from Cheapside now runs through an irregular space 
into Newgate Street and vice versa. Ona circular island in the 
centre of the proposed square, facilitating the control of the 
various streams of traffic, I would erect a monument to 
London’s greatest architect, Sir Christopher Wren, after whom 
I would name the square. London owes him this recognition, 
and here, in full view of his masterpiece, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
it should be accorded. 

The Peel statue, hitherto so awkwardly placed, would 
have to be moved in view of the fresh traffic conditions, and 
I would suggest that it be moved but a few yards, namely, to 
the centre of the widened south side of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
as an island midway between the south-west corner of Cheap- 
side and the north-east corner of the churchyard garden. 

It is found that no direct and adequate thoroughfare exists 
which would link up the north-eastern districts of London with 
St. Paul’s Bridge. To meet this requirement I would push 
towards those quarters a thoroughfare (the pendant of Newgate 
Street) or thoroughfares starting at the north-east corner of 
“Wren Square” between the Foster Lane corner of the pro- 
jected G.P.O. buildings and St. Vedast’s Church garden. 
Thence it would be cut in a straight line to where Wood Street 
joins Gresham Street, passing on its way the south-east corner 
of Goldsmiths’ Hall. 

From this point (which would provide a valuable corner 
building site as well as a site for a statue—say, to Inigo Jones !) 
the road would fork. One prong would lead to White and 
Red Cross Streets and to a suggested ‘‘ Blue Cross Street” to 
lead direct to Finsbury Square. The other prong would lead 
straight on to Aldermanbury, if, as I believe, it is desired to 
tap that neighbourhood. 

Now let me trace these prongs in the order I have indicated. 
The first, which I would name ‘St. Paul’s Avenue,” would 
start at the parting of the ways in the proposed ‘ Cathedral 
Avenue” and extend in a straight line past the rear of Haber- 
dashers’ Hall to a point at the back of St. Giles’s Church 
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where Monkwell Street meets Hart Street. 
From here a crescent (‘‘ Questway,” in memory 
of the Quest House) would skirt three sides of 
the church precincts, both horns emerging in 
Fore Street, one as a continuation of and opposite 
the end of Red Cross Street, and the other in 
similar relation to White Cross Street. A new 
thoroughfare (‘‘ Blue Cross Street’) could be 
planned to debouch at this latter point, which 
could carry the traffic from, say, either the south- 
west corner of Finsbury Square, thus putting 
St. Paul’s Bridge into communication with many 
main roads, or from some adjacent point still 
nearer to Liverpool Street and Broad Street 
Stations. 

The western arm of the suggested ‘‘ Quest- 
way” would have to be carried, for a portion of 
its course, through the existing churchyard of 
St. Giles, care being taken not to disturb the 
remains of an adjacent ancient tower of London 
Wall. The loss to the area of the churchyard 
could largely be compensated for by additions 
thereto of a small piece of land to the east of 
the church and of a larger stretch which would 
face the whole length of ‘‘St. Paul’s Avenue.” 
Converted into a garden this convex plot would, with the old 
church behind it, present a charming coup d’eil from the 
avenue. 

But I have prepared an alternative route for this avenue. 
Starting at the same point on “‘ Cathedral Avenue” as the pre- 
vious one, it would make straight for, and be in line with, the 
front of St. Alban’s Church, Wood Street. Thence to Fore 
Street the existing east side of Wood Street would be retained, 
the west side being thrown back to form a widening of the 
thoroughfare. At its Fore Street end the west corner would be 
rounded away up to St. Giles’s Church front, so that the new 
street would link up with White Cross Street opposite. The 
suggested ‘‘ Blue Cross Street’ would also come to this point, 
but some feet farther east than in the previously suggested 
route. The stretch of Fore Street from this point to the 
adjacent Red Cross Street would be widened. 

I will conclude by tracing the proposed ‘‘Cathedral Avenue’ 
from where we left it at the fork to Aldermanbury. It would 
proceed thence in a straight line to the churchyard of St. Mary’s 
(which I would extend) at the corner of Love Lane and Alder- 
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manbury, the latter thoroughfare being set back on its eastern 
side to a point opposite Addle Street, just missing the nearest 
point of the Guildhall. The further stretch of Aldermanbury 
could be similarly widened on its eastern side so as to avoid 
any disturbance of St. Alphage’s Church. All new or improved 
thoroughfares would be planted with trees. 


ETON OLD BOYS’ CLUB, HACKNEY WICK. 


Tus building, founded and supported by Old Etonians, 
and erected from the designs of Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, 
comprises a club and institute for the working lads of Hackney. 
It is duplicated in most of its parts, containing sections for 
“boys” and ‘old boys,” with a library and great hall 
(gymnasium, etc.) for use in common. The site presented 
many difficulties on account of its triangular shape, by which 
the character of the elevations was largely determined. The 
materials used are golden yellow stock bricks and Portland 
stone, the roof being covered with red pantiles. Internally, 
the woodwork is painted grey, the furniture (much of it designed 
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by the architect) being black. The walls are distempered in 
various light buffs and greys, and the ceilings are white. The 
main chimneypieces, which are very large, are built up of 
Daneshill bricks, and are fitted with specially designed cast-iron 
hob grates. Door furniture and electric fittings are made of 
black iron. The general contractor was Mr. C. R. Price, and 
the following are some of the sub-contractors :— Messrs. Red- 
path, Brown & Co., Ltd. (steelwork); Messrs. The Armoured 
Tubular Flooring Co., Ltd. (fireproof floor); Messrs. The 
Albion Iron Co., Ltd. (casements, stoves and grates, gates and 
railings, etc.); Messrs. Pontifex & Sons (sanitary fittings and 
heating and ventilating) ; Messrs. Elgood & Healy (art metal 
work and electric-light fixtures). The stone carving was exe- 
cuted by Mr. Esmond Burton. 


THE NEW BOARD OF TRADE OFFICES. 


THE Office of Works is inviting architects to submit pre- 
liminary sketch designs in competition for the new offices of 
the Board of Trade to be erected on a site in Whitehall 
Gardens. The whole of the houses in Whitehall Gardens 
have been acquired up to the grounds of Montagu House, the 
residence of the Duke of Buccleuch, and this space and the 
site of the present premises will be occupied by the new offices. 
These buildings will have a frontage to the Embankment of 
about 350 ft., another to the Horse Guards Parade of 300 ft., 
and one to Montagu House of 208 ft. A space will be left 
between the new building and Montagu House for a roadway 
to the Embankment. There is at present no roadway from 
Whitehall to the Embankment for some distance on either 
side of the proposed road. The building line will be a con- 
tinuation of Whitehall Court, and this will leave a vacant 
space of about 150 ft. deep, which will probably be laid out 
as gardens. The whole of the vacant land in front of the 
houses in Whitehall Gardens is to be built upon, and nearly 
one-third of the square in front of the present offices will also 


be occupied. The new offices will not have any frontage to 
Whitehall. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING—IV. SOME DETAILS OF 


AIR-GAS PLANT. 
By ROBERT W. A. BREWER, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., F.S.E. 
(Continued from p. 42, No. 201.) 


HE crux of the problem of an air-gas plant lies in the 
TT method of governing, and the principal difficulty 
experienced is in connection with this most important 
requirement. In the first place it is essential that the pro- 
portions of the mixture should remain constant over large 
variations of load and temperature; and as these changes 
may vary from the maximum capacity of the machine itself 
to the demands of a single by-pass jet, the difficulty of 
dealing with such a varying load is considerable. The air 
must be governed in volume to suit the load, and the petrol 
must be governed in volume also in exactly the same pro- 
portion. 

In addition to the variation of load, changes in temperature 
have to be contended with. In some instances these range 
between wide limits, and, in order to guard against them, in 
the best types of plant fuel is supplied in proportion to air 
in such quantities that the mixture remains stable at low 
temperatures; consequently it must remain stable at higher 
temperatures, and if there is no more petrol available than 
that in the carburettor the mixture cannot become enriched, 
however the temperature may rise above the normal. 

It has already been shown that the time element is an 
important one, and that if selective evaporation takes place 
in some types of apparatus it may happen that the heavier 
fractions remain unevaporated. This, of course, can only 
occur when fuel is supplied in excess and evaporation from 
the surface takes place. Under such conditions a rise of 
temperature might affect the working of the plant by causing 
the heavier fractions to vaporise, and thus an enrichment of 
the gas would occur. 

A common method of setting the petrol feed proportionally 
to the air delivered is to pass the air through a meter of the 
ordinary coal-gas type, which meter is also directly coupled 
up to a wheel having small buckets fitted upon it dipping 
into a tank of petrol at the lowest point of the revolution. 
In this arrangement the buckets are tripped into a pipe leading 
to the carburettor at the highest point of the revolution of 
the wheel. The ‘‘ wheel bucket” type is a modification of a 
well-known type of motor-car carburettor which was pro- 
duced many years ago. By this arrangement one revolution 
of the wheel and buckets always delivers a fixed quantity of 
petrol, independent of the velocity, just as the meter always 
delivers a fixed quantity of air per revolution, independent of 
the velocity. 

The rate at which the air passes through the apparatus 
does not affect the relative proportions of petrol to air, and 
varying demands upon the plant do not tend to throw the 
mixture out of its proper constituency. 

It is the usual practice in air-gas apparatus to pass the 
mixture into a holder after having left the carburettor, and 
thence the gas is carried away to the service mains. If the 
meter type of apparatus supplies an excess of gas over that 
required in the service, the holder rises, this movement being 
coupled to some form of retarding mechanism—such as a 
brake, which may be applied to the winding-drum in a weight- 
driven plant. Thus the output from the meter, is governed 
proportionally to the demand upon the service. 





In one well-known type of plant the proportions of air 
to petrol are secured by pumping the air direct from an 
inverted bell, working in a water seal, with suitable valves, 
and coupled direct to a small pump dealing with the petrol. 
By this arrangement one stroke of the air bell takes place 
simultaneously with one stroke of the fuel pump, the resulting 
gas being carried away to a holder. The proportions of this 
gas can be varied by alteration of the stroke of the fuel 
pump, and governing for the demand upon the service by 
means of the holder operating a ‘‘cut out” mechanism. As 
this mechanism is of the positive type, an intermittent action 
of the pump is produced, either by stopping the pump 
altogether or letting it go at full speed, giving always the 
same velocity of air through the carburettor. This is a very 
important point in securing uniform carburation. In a pre- 
vious article it has been pointed out that the velocity of the 
air through the plant has an important bearing upon car- 
buration, and in this case, although the velocity is the same, 
the intervals of inactivity vary with the load. 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


There is no doubt that any substance which is acted upon 
by water—such as iron—is not suitable for petrol-gas work. 
For good plants, therefore, copper or brass becomes essential. 
Petrol itself has no action upon metals, but water has an 
effect on certain of the cheaper metals ordinarily used for 
lighting apparatus. 

There appears to be a popular fallacy that unions should 
never be brazed or screwed to copper pipes when used for 
petrol, but only ‘‘sweated.” Copper pipes should always be 
‘solid drawn” and not brazed. 

Malleable iron castings for the construction of the main 
bearings in weight-driven plants are advisable, but ball or 
roller bearings are advisable for the pulleys. LEnamelled iron 
should never be used for gas-holders, on account of the 
possibility of the development of pinholes in the process of 
enamelling. These very frequently develop within twelve 
months of making, and in some cases, where corrosive water 
is employed, they will appear more rapidly. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PLANT. 


Usually the whole plant can be fitted upon one base plate, 
which, in an engine-driven plant, may be placed in any con- 
venient spot. With a weight-driven plant, however, this must 
be arranged with some relation to a suitable gantry to carry 
the weights. The supply pipe can be taken through a main 
cock to couple up to the service in the house. It is advisable 
to place the plant in an outhouse of its own, and not in any 
room in an ordinary dwelling, such as a scullery. A barn 
makes a very suitable house for a plant, as it is usually high 
enough to allow the driving apparatus to be kept indoors, and 
thus protected from the weather. 


APPLICATION OF MOTIVE POWER. 


In a weight-driven plant one is able to gear down the 
movement of the weights to a very large extent, as the power 
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required to drive the meter is comparatively small. The 
meter in turn supplies the air and petrol in the wheel-and- 
bucket or the pump type of plant. In the County type of 
plant the weight causes the pumping bell to rise and fall by 
means of a very ingenious gear system. As the weights fall 
the bell is lifted, causing an induction stroke; this bell in turn 
falls by gravity, driving the air through the carburettor and 
into the holder, which it reaches in a carburetted form. In 
an engine-driven plant, however, the engine is geared to 
drive a blower feeding a meter, a relief valve being placed 
between the blower and the meter to allow any surplus air 
to blow off when the service demand is reduced. 


Cost OF BUILDINGS, AND POSITION. 


When one is considering the erection of an air-gas plant 
it is of importance to go first into several essential details. 
‘Thus, if a suitable shed has to be built to house the plant, 
the cost of this may run into anything between {10 and £40. 
The smallest possible house is 8 ft. by 6 ft. super., and this 
is somewhat inconvenient to work in. A weight-driven plant 
can conveniently be placed along the rear part of a house, 
so that the wall may be used as a support for the gantry. 
The enclosing shed may be of brick or wood, but in the 
latter case it is an advantage to use a felt lining, in order 
to keep out frost during the winter. 


DISTRIBUTION. 

One very important point to bear in mind when installing 
an air-gas plant is the correct size of the piping. It is always 
advisable to apply to the makers of the plant for a schedule as 
to the size of the piping necessary for use with their particular 
plant. This depends upon the richness of the gas provided 
by the plant. Pipes should always be larger than those used 
for coal-gas plant, but the richer the gas the smaller will be 
the piping required. From the point of view of appearance, 
therefore, when surface work has to be carried out, the use 
of a rich gas will involve less disfigurement of the walls, by 
reason of the smaller pipes and fittings employed. In the 
ordinary way wrought-iron gas barrel is used for distribution 
of gas throughout the system. It is advisable to place the 
piping work in the hands of the makers of the plant, so as 
to put the whole of the responsibility into one firm’s hands. 


BURNERS AND SWITCHES. 


In the air-gas industry it is a general custom for each 
maker to utilise his own particular type of burner, this being 
usually designed to suit the gas produced by that plant. 
Burners vary with the mixture. Coal-gas burners should 
never be used for petrol gas, as the proportions of air to gas 
which they allow are not suitable, such burners having been 
designed for a light gas requiring a considerable quantity of 
air, and not for a heavy gas which requires only a small 
amount of air. The burners themselves are usually made in 
a large variety of finish to suit the particular schemes of 
decoration employed, a lasting type being the ‘steel bronze” 
finish, which does not show the effect of heat so readily as 
the ordinary type. The various finishes include polished 
brass, oxidised copper, copper bronze, oxidised silver, old 
gold, and steel bronze. Fittings are also available in these 
same finishes. 

The most satisfactory system of switching is the pneumatic 
switch fitted with a by-pass. This type of switch is not 
affected by petrol gas in the same way as by coal gas, as the 
petrol gas does not cause sticking up in the same way that 
coal gas does. 


From the above notes it will be seen that a certain amount 
of special care is required in connecting the piping and fittings 
with a petrol-gas installation, and before embarking upon any 
plan it would be as well to consult the makers of the plant 
in order to find out the special requirements of the system 
of lighting to be met by the fittings proposed. 

One cannot lay too much stress upon the importance of 
placing the piping contract with the makers of the plant, as 
in the event of any difficulty arising at some future date it 
is very difficult to apportion the responsibility if several 
contractors have been engaged upon the work. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CHEAP COTTAGE PROBLEM. 


THE general idea in connection with the rural housing 
problem is that if it were possible to build for £100 a cottage 
perfectly comfortable and sanitary, containing three bedrooms, 
a good parlour-kitchen, and a scullery, a thoroughly satisfactory 
solution would be achieved. There are two main factors to con- 
tend with: (1) the present high cost of building materials, and 
(2) the restrictive character of the building regulations in 
operation throughout the country. The latter are issued by 
the Local Government Board, and in ordinary circumstances 
prohibit the erection of a cottage for £100. It is obvious, 
therefore, that until these regulations are considerably revised 
so as to allow of cheaper and different methods of building, 
there is little hope of solving the problem. As bearing on this 
matter it is interesting to note that an experiment in cheap 
cottage building is at present being conducted by Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey at Guildford, under the zegis of the Rural Co- 
Partnership Housing and Land Council, the object being to 
show that it is possible for a landlord who is willing to leave 
out of consideration the cost of the land to build a satisfactory 
cottage of the type outlined above for £150. A landlord, it 
is claimed, could afford to let such a cottage for 2s. 6d. a week, 
the tenant paying the rates. The cottage in question is con- 
structed of weather-boarding on a timber frame, the interior 
being plastered. 


THE TRADE IN OLD HOUSES. 


In their last report the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings make a protest against the practice of stripping old 
houses of their fireplaces and other valuable fittings. The 
committee consider it a most distressing sign to find that this 
practice is rapidly increasing. The real blame, they think, 
attaches to those who are willing to pay sums of money, often 
very large sums, for the fine parts of old houses in order to 
incorporate these in the inappropriate surroundings of their 
own homes. “It is not too strong to say,”’ the report declares, 
“that only the uneducated, only those who have no instinct 
for beauty, can find it possible to encourage the spoliation of 
existing and often very ancient art by having one house stripped 
of its possessions for the very doubtful benefit of another.” 
Instances given of historic houses which have been subjected 
to the kind of treatment at which the committee protest in- 
clude the Reindeer Inn, Banbury, the panelling, ceiling, and 
stone-mullioned window of which have been removed by a 
purchaser; the Treaty House, Uxbridge, where also the 
panelling is said to have been sold; and the Nelson Room of 
the Star Hotel, Great Yarmouth, for the panelling and ceiling 
of which the owner is said to have given the option of purchase 
to a dealer for a very large sum. 
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THE BAROCQUE PALACES OF VIENNA. 


BY PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, M.A. 


With special Photographs, including Plates II, III, and IV. 


OWEVER much the eye of architectural purism may 
H look askance at the Barocque, it must be generally 
confessed that it was a style which well knew how to 
contrive a palace. Noble though the palaces of the pure 
Renaissance be as architectural compositions, they were too 
reminiscent of the fortified town house or the country castle to 
acquire, at any rate in their exteriors, the true palatial quality. 
The Pitti is a mere prison, and the Farnese, the culmination 
of this type, is altogether too consciously a restrained archi- 
tectural facade that might serve equally well for a public 
institution. The greatest modern revival of the pure Renais- 
sance conception is the “‘Slottet’ at Stockholm ; but in spite 
of the immense impressiveness of this colossal building one 
cannot repress a feeling that the king is immured in a royal 
warehouse. Would it be too far-fetched to attribute the 
tedium of Versailles to 
the fact that Barocque 
never took root in 
French soil? And 
though one cannot 
help being thankful 
that Bernini’s Louvre 
design was rejected in 
favour of Perrault’s re- 
strained front (which 
admirably suits the 
Louvre in its present 
capacity as national 
treasure house), yet if 
Mansart had been a 
little more tainted with 
Bernini's corruption 
he might have pro- 
duced something at 
Versailles less refined 
perhaps in taste, but 
more royally expres- 
sive. As it is, Ver- 
sailles, which he de- 
signed in the manner so successful in the Place Vendéme, is 
his least interesting creation. 

Blenheim Palace is the completest embodiment of this 
palatial quality in England, and Vanbrugh’s work may be 
said to approach the Barocque spirit nearer than that of any 
other of our great architects. He worked out his own version 
without much help from Italy, and in place of the light-hearted 
irresponsibility of their Southern splendour he produced a 
ponderous mass of magnificence, megalomaniacally enlarging 
orthodox architectural features rather than playing with them, 
as did the Barocque architects. No contrast is more aston- 
ishing than the contemporary palaces of Marlborough in 
England and Prince Eugene of Savoy, his great lieutenant, 
in Vienna—not the town palace which the nation presented to 
him, but the summer palace, the Belvedere, which he built 
himself out of his vast wealth. The one represents the solid 
Englishman’s fumbling after Barocque freedom, the other its 
full attainment accompanied by that festive and hospitable 
air, with the lack of which Pope so bitterly upbraided Blenheim. 
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END PAVILIONS OF THE BELVEDERE. 


Nowhere, perhaps, did Barocque palace building achieve 
so many notable successes as at Vienna. The Emperor 
Leopold I, after the final defeat of the Turks in 1683, 
encouraged the nobility of the empire to build palaces for them- 
selves in Vienna, and within the next thirty years twenty or 
more great town houses were built. The first were designed 
by Italians in a manner that recalled Italian Barocque, but 
without its vigour. It was not long, however, before a group 
of native architects arose, trained, it is true; in Italy, but 
moulding the Barocque diction to suit their national tempera- 
ment. The two greatest of them we find in partnership on 
their first work, the town palace which the nation presented 
to Prince Eugene of Savoy. Johannes Bernhard Fischer von 
Erlach and Lukas von Hildebrand are the two outstanding 
names, and it must be owing to their powerful personalities 
and genius that this 
wild but coherent style 
was evolved. Architec- 
tural libertines the 
purists of to-day would 
be inclined to call 
them; but, just as a 
novel like “Tom 
Jones”’ is an education 
to read, so there is 
something _ peculiarly 
wholesome in contem- 
plating the appalling 
liberties which these 
men took with acade- 
mic features. Their 
licence has nothing of 
vulgar debauchery 
about it, it bears no 
resemblance to the 
late Victorian fuddle- 
headedness of ignor- 
ance, but is the result 
of wilful but well-bred 
trifling with serious things—a characteristic of the Viennese 
temperament. The fineness of their detail would alone be 
sufficient to free them from the charge of ignorance; and 
the greatest of them, Fischer von Erlach, frequently dis- 
covers his scholarship in individual parts of absolute purity, 
which he combines with his looser phantasies: such is the 
portico to the Karlskirche, a feature worthy of the Pantheon, 
set between twin Trajan columns and cupolas of unbridled 
licence. None of the architects practising in the late Vic- 
torian era could have produced so noble a portico, or rather 
should one say that perhaps they could, but certainly 
they did not. But besides the fact that these Viennese 
palaces are exhilarating as pieces of architecture, they 
possess the further merit that they are thoroughly palatial 
in character, combining stateliness with a degree of that 
festive splendour which is associated with the life of princes ; 
and it must be remembered that most of the nobility for 
whom these palaces were built are territorial princes, so 
that their capital residences might well be something more 
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apparently princely than the typical English nobleman’s 
town house. 

The singularity of Vienna’s fortified condition produced 
two contemporaneous types of palaces. Unlike Paris, Cologne, 
and most other Continental cities, which, as they grew from 
time to time, widened the circuit of their walls, Vienna after 
one or two small enlargements established itself within a 
definite line of fortifications in 1276, and in spite of an 
unbroken increase in importance, the whole of the active centre 
of the city remained so penned up until 1857; nor, as hap- 
pened at Brussels, was the area enclosed a very large one in 
proportion to the size of the town—it was soon built up with 
the usual narrow medieval streets and small squares. These 
were never enlarged, as space became too valuable, but the 
actual buildings were so continually required to be replaced by 
loftier structures that Vienna, with the exception of two or 
three of her churches, contains hardly a medizval building. 
In these narrow streets are found the Barocque town palaces; 
but anyone who knows Vienna to-day knows also the intoler- 
able heat of the inner town in summer; this must have been 
infinitely worse when it had a rim of lofty walls round it. 
Outside the walls was the open space one-third of a mile wide, 
the Glacis, on which no building was allowed ; beyond this again 
were the countrified suburbs where gardens were possible and 
the air was fresh. Here, either overlooking the Glacis or some- 
what more retired, the summer palaces were built, the Emperor 
Leopold I leading the way with the New Favorita (now the 
famous school, Theresianum), placed on that gentle slope to 
the south where later the Belvedere and Schwarzenberg 
Palaces were also set. At most, these summer palaces were 
about half an hour’s walk from the noble’s town house, and to- 
day they have become so embedded in the continuous modern 
town that they appear to be merely town palaces with gardens, 
but their characteristics are entirely different. 

The summer palaces are frankly garden houses; they are 
low and picturesquely grouped, and exhibit great variety of 
handling. They possess comparatively few rooms—a single 
piano nobile—and those large and airy. The best-known 
interior, though perhaps the weakest exterior, is the Liechten- 
stein, which is open to the public as a picture gallery. The Liech- 
tenstein family, too, is the only one beside the Imperial which 
has retained its twin palaces; the Schénborn and the Ester- 
hazy summer palaces have been put to other purposes. Of 





Prince Eugene’s, the Belvedere has become Im- 
perial property, and the town palace in the 
Himmelpfortgasse is the Finance Ministry. The 
Auersperg, the Trautson (now the Hungarian 
Noble-Guard House), and the Schwarzenberg 
Palaces, all overlooking the Glacis, had no inner- 
town counterparts. 

The characteristics of the within-fortifications 
palaces, which are much more numerous than the 
others, are very different. One of the earliest of 
these, the Stahremberg (now the Education Office), 
which has an unusually clear space in front of it, 
the Minoriten Platz, resembles a Roman palace 
in its monotonous repetition of a single bay, central 
door, absence of order, and heavy crowning cornice. 
The architect is unknown, but he was probably 
an Italian, and it was not selected as a type by 
the native architects. Instead of spreading the 
interest evenly over a whole facade, they deter- 
mined to concentrate on certain features; in these 
narrow streets a continuous richness would pass 
unnoticed. But when the attention was to be 
captured it must be taken by assault—something must be 
thrust into the visage of the passers-by which the dullest 
could not disregard. It was as though the energy which 
had been bottled up on a plain facade burst forth with a 
frenzied riot at one point. The Palais Breuner-Enkevoirth 
in the Singerstrasse is one of the more notable examples 
of this sudden explosion in the midst of a calm front; 
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the Kinsky and Schénborn palaces facing on to the more 
open Freiung do not concentrate so remarkably, although 
the more massive handling of the portal features is apparent. 
The counterpart of this exuberance, the flat treatment, origin- 
ally used merely as a foil, the Barocque architects eventually 
became enamoured of for its own sake, and in the Imperial 
Library it is preserved throughout; only in the sculpture 
above the parapet does the inevitable outburst occur. It might 
sound like paradox, but is nevertheless prosaic truth, that in no 
other style does there exist a greater expanse of restrained 
quiet architecture. The building itself, however, never attains 
an academic repose, as the serene calm of these quiet expanses 
is merely used to throw up into greater relief the Olympic 
jocundity of the irruptions. 

The detail which these narrow streets and the brilliant clear 
sunshine engendered is extremely fine—rustications and pilasters 
have minute projections, and the cornicesa slight overhang; and 
the general effect of continuous wall surface is further enhanced 
by the double windows hung flush with the outer face. There 
is also an absence of general architectural ornaments; mould- 
ings are rarely enriched, neither modillions nor dentils are 
found in cornices, and balustrades are sparingly used. It would 
seem as though the architects had decided to have all their 
enrichment concentrated into sculpture rather than diffused 
over the whole building in the form of carving; and the 
sculpture is one of the great triumphs of the style; it is 
superb in its aplomb and accomplishment. When the archi- 
tect desired to arrest the eye he relied largely upon the 
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sculptor, and the latter rarely failed him. Unlike the archi- 
tecture designed by Italians (which in Vienna was generally 
feeble), the Italian sculpture was magnificent; Lorenzo 
Mattielli is generally credited with most of the earlier, work, 
though he cannot possibly have carried out the immense 
amount that was simultaneously produced. The very subject- 
matter of many of the groups, realised in full relief, suggests 
their explosive energy; on the two portals of the Reichs- 
kanzlei wing of the Hofburg are four of the labours of 
Hercules, who is represented in colossal size struggling with 
the Bull, the Nemean Lion, Antaeus, and Busiris. Another. 
group which occurs several times, and shows that nothing 
was considered too outrageous, represents Anchises being 
carried on the shoulders of Aineas. The more architectural 
sculpture, heraldry, trophies of arms, vases, and crawling 
cherubs are also conceived in this robust and lavish manner ; 
there is none of that weariness about them which so often 
strikes one in modern work. But greater than these Viennese 
Italians was the native-born Raphael Donner (1693-1741), 
who was only ten years old when Fischer von Erlach and 
Hildebrand were carrying out their first great work, Prince 
Eugene’s town house, the sculpture on which bears all the 
characteristics of the work of Mattielli and his school. Donner 
superadded the quality of restraint to their vehemence; his 
fountain in the New Market is his greatest and best-known 
work, but his quietening influence is evident in much of the 
later work, such as the front of the old University, though this 
was carried out after his death. 





PORTAL OF PRINCE EUGENE’S TOWN HOUSE (NOW 
THE TREASURY). 
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The number of these inner-town palaces is bewildering : 
Prince Eugene’s, the Liechtenstein, Harrach, Schénborn, 
Esterhazy, Kinsky, Questenberg, Rothal, Breuner-Enkevoirth, 
Stahremberg, Fiirstenberg, and many more. Several of these 
have changed hands since their building, others have become 
public offices; but the Imperial Hofburg, as is fitting, contains 
the finest facade and the most gorgeous interior. 

The Hofburg is an irregular assemblage of wings of different 
Some attempt is being made 
a uniform grandiose 


dates, loosely strung together. 
to-day to present to the Ringstrasse 
facade, and in 1893 the entrance from the inner town facing 
the Michaeler Platz was erected ; but between these two pieces 
of modernity lie examples of nearly every period from the 
thirteenth century onwards. In 1728 the principal court, the 
Franzens Platz, was completed by the side known as the Reichs- 
kanzlei-trakt, or wing of the Imperial Chancery; Fischer von 
Erlach had been dead five years, but his designs were carried 
out by his son Josef Emanuel. It is on a colossal scale, and 
well illustrates the Barocque notion of Imperial magnificence in 
architecture; having an open space in front, it is treated with 
continuous enrichment throughout, save that the pilasters are 
only fluted to the portal features. Mattielli’s superb groups of 
the labours of Hercules have already been alluded to. The 
Imperial Library, which was built a few years earlier, was 
begun by Fischer before his death; it is placed facing the 
Josefs Platz to one side of the main mass of the palace, which 
it connects with the Augustinian convent. It consists of a 
single wing lit from both sides, the interior being divided into 
three sections by projecting spiral staircases and clear-standing 
Corinthian columns; the central section contains an oval dome 
which projects boldly on the exterior. The interior must 
surely be the most gorgeous reading-room in existence, and it 
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GARDEN FRONT OF THE SCHWARZENBERG., 


shows Fischer in his most reckless and joyous mood. Its parts 
appear merely thrown together, and yet its general effect is 
overwhelmingly convincing ; the plan itself is capricious—a 
long hall with an elliptical-domed centrepiece, its axis at right 
angles; wishing to break up the uninterrupted length with 
columns, instead of placing them at the springing of the 
cupola ellipse, Fischer sets them back a couple of bays, com- 
bining the wall responds with circular staircase enclosures; the 
continuity of the barrel vault is thus broken in upon by 
column-supported diaphragms, whereas the dome is borne on 
three-centred arches. The mellow walnut woodwork, richly 
gilded for bookcases, balconies, etc., is treated, as it ought to 
be, frankly as irresponsible furniture, not as transmuted stone, 
and it twists and turns, encircles pilasters and leans forward on 
slender brackets, in a way that must have delighted the joiner 
who set it out. In a word, it is a library for an emperor, who 
might come in to read superbly robed and surrounded by a 
glittering retinue. 

Of the noble town palaces the three most remarkable are 
the Kinsky, Schénborn, and Breuner-Enkevoirth. The first 
‘see page 68) is the most famous, but, like much of Hildebrand’s 
work, it possesses a certain sugary quality, which in the balus- 
trade becomes a downright piece of confectionery. The inversely 
diminishing pilasters to the centrepiece—a weakness of his— 
can hardly be defended even in Barocque, but the doorway makes 
up for much. The Schénborn proves the superior genius of 
Fischer, though formerly erroneously attributed to Balthasar 
Neumann, the regular architect of the Schénborn family; the 
palace, however, was not originally built for the Schénborns, but 
for the Batthyany-Strattmann family, Fischer's close friends. In 
this front Fischer has committed the same error of the inversely 
diminished pilasters; but with what a winning grace does he 
sin, the capitals bubbling over with the vanities of this world! 
On the ground floor he shows his self-command; the fluted 
Doric columns, the vases in oval niches, are features of a simple 
dignity. The Breuner-Enkevoirth (see preceding page), built 
in 1725 by Johann Christian Neupauer, Fischer’s pupil, might, 
if taken by itself, appear to have beaten the master on his own 
ground. Architecturally, however, it must be considered with 


another building, not a private palace, but the Ministry of the 
Interior, by the master himself, a comparison which shows that 
the pupil has merely carried a step further the conception and 
motif of the earlier work. This he has done by omitting the pedi- 
ments and pilasters, adding to the height of the facade by a 
storey, and increasing the emphasis of the portal figures and 
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the groups they carry; thus these two buildings aptly illustrate 
what the Barocque sought to achieve in these narrow street works 
—ever to increase the contrast between plain walling and irruptive 
features. So accomplished is the Breuner Palace—which, in 
the opinion of many, stands out as one of the finest achieve- 
ments of the whole Barocque style—and so close is its relation 
to the Ministry of the Interior, that it has been suggested that 
Neupauer may have been carrying out a sketch by his master, 
for he is known to have built the Auersperg Palace under these 
conditions. 

In turning to the summer palaces after these pent-up street 
facades, one is bound to chronicle a group of disappointments, 
in spite of the opportunities of site. Fischer’s design for 
Schénbrunn was never carried out at all; the present emascu- 
late palace, built at the bottom of the hill instead of, as 
Fischer intended, on the ridge, is not a Barocque work, 
but a Rococo debasement of Fischer's ideas carried out by 
Pacassi. 

The Belvedere, built by Hildebrand, is scarcely more satis- 
factory in itself; though its site, with the horizontal lines of 
the inner town broken by the soaring mass of St. Stephen’s, 
seen against a background of wooded hills and its own superb 
garden, a triumph of unobstructed openness, atrophies the critical 
faculty on the spot. On dispassionate subsequent study, how- 
ever, it is seen that the upper palace is an ill-shaped mass 
covered all over with original but tedious detail, with almost 
the effect of our more ornate Jacobean work, such as Wollaton 
Hall, near Nottingham. This upper palace was used by Prince 
Eugene entirely for his colossal entertainments, at which over 
a thousand people commonly assisted; he himself inhabited 
the lower palace, a sort of bungalow over the Rennweg, which 
was completed by 1716 (see Plate III). 

The disappointment of the Belvedere and Schénbrunn is 
the more acute, as these were the two grand opportunities of 
the style in Vienna, with superb sites and, at any rate in the 
case of Prince Eugene’s, practically unlimited money. The 
Karlskirche had shown how Fischer could handle great 
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masses with vigorous effect, and one had hoped for similar 
untrammelled masterpieces. 

The other summer palaces are also disappointing—the 
Augarten, formerly known as the New Favorita, with its some- 
what dilapidated garden of clipt alleys, now used as a play- 
ground, and the Liechtenstein, already alluded to, in which 
two Corinthian orders of slightly different height are placed in 
the same basement storey. 

Some compensation is given by the Schwarzenberg, situ ited 
just below the Belvedere, much to Prince Eugene's chagrin, 
who complained of being enclosed by Count Mansfeld (the 
original builder) on one side, and his gay parties overlooked by a 
company of nuns onthe other. The Schwarzenberg (see Plate 1V) 
is a true summer palace, with its deep entrance veranda opening 
direct into the great salon, the full height of the house, and its 
single storey lit by great windows, carrying what are virtually 
two small attics above. Here it is possible to see the Barocque 
intention completely carried out; the house by Fischer, the 
gardens by Andrea Steinbockh, the garden sculpture by 
Mattielli, and the internal paintings by Daniel Gran are all in 
the best vein, and produce an ensemble difficult to surpass. 
For once client was sympathetic and ungrudging, and associated 
artists responded in complete harmony. The Belvedere garden 
is larger and its site more imposing, but there is an intimacy 
and a completeness about the Schwarzenberg which it is im- 
possible to convey by description, and, above all, the architect 
has produced a palace worthy of the repose of its gardens. 

The Auersperg and the Trautson (now the Hungarian Noble 
Guard), from the designs of Fischer, were summer palaces 
facing the open Glacis. The former is more interesting and 
original in its grouping than entirely successful, but it is valu- 
able as an example of versatility. The Hungarian guard-house 
is one of his great works (see Plate 11). Near to it is the im- 
mense front, nearly a quarter of a mile long, also facing the Glacis, 
which he designed for the Royal stables,-now forming the back- 
ground of the Maria Theresia Platz; the stables are as plain as 
the guird-house is ornate, but both show the master’s sure hand. 


LONDON CLUBS.—V. BOODLE’S CLUB. 
By STANLEY C. RAMSEY, A.R.I.B.A. 
With Photographs specially taken for “Che Architectural Review,” including Plates X and XI. 


OODLE’S CLUB, half-way up on the east side of 

B St. James’s Street, was built about 1765 by John 

Crunden from the designs of Robert Adam; and so 

loyal was Crunden’s adherence to the plans of his celebrated 

contemporary that the building, as it stands, is almost as 

completely representative of Adam as any of the work carried 
out under his own superintendence. 

The reputation of the once famous Adam brothers has of 
recent years been somewhat under a cloud. To most modern 
writers, brought up on the strong food of the Queen Anne and 
early Georgian revivals, the work of the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century is flat and unprofitable; apparently they are 
unable to appreciate either the refinement or the restraint 
which are its chief characteristics, and, for the most part, they 
dismiss it and its authors in a few contemptuous sentences. 
But to call the Adams “ mere decorators” is both futile and 
foolish, for the whole province of architecture is decoration, 
whether it be that of a room or a city, the only: question to be 


considered being the quality of the decoration. To properly 





appreciate the work of Robert and his brothers it is necessary 
to have some acquaintance not only with their own work but 
with that of their imitators and followers both in this country 
and America. From about 1750-1790 theirs was the domina- 
ting influence in English domestic architecture, and they were 
remarkable for the fecundity and originality of their designs, 
and for the excellence of the workmanship which they con- 
trolled. The rigid Palladianism of their many immediate 
forerunners was productive of a series of austere prisons which 
had to serve as houses for their unfortunate possessors, and it 
remained for the architects of the late eighteenth century to 
add those humanising touches which transform a building into 
a home. 

Robert Adam and his three brothers were all brought up to 
follow the profession of their father, William Adam, a well- 
known Scottish architect. Robert was the most enterprising of 
the four, and would appear to have been the chief source of 
inspiration to the rest, though their practice was so closely 
related and their manner so nearly resembled that it is 
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impossible, except in a very few cases, to definitely assign any one 
building to either of the brothers; hence their work is usually 
spoken of collectively as that of the Aljams, th ough Robert as 
the dominating personality may be taken as representative of 
the rest. 

Robert Adam was born in 1728. After he had completed 
his studies at the University of Edinburgh he spent some years 
in travel, chiefly in Italy. It was here that he met Clerisseau, 
with whom he made the famous drawings of Diocletian’s Palace 
at Spalatro, and it was the direct 
study of the Classic remains, 
tozether with the influence of 
Piranesi, that so supremely in- 
fluenced Adam’s own designs. On 
his return to England in 1758 
Robert commenced practice in 
conjunction with his brother James. 
One of his first designs was for 
the screen and gateway in front of 
the Admiralty buildings in White- 
hall. He was then commissioned 
to remodel Sion House at Isle- 
worth, and almost immediately 
afterwards to build Kedleston, 
and Lansdowne House, and in 
1765 was fully established as an 
architect of repute. 

One may doubt whether it is 
to the ultimate advantage of any 
artist for his work to become 
too suddenly a fashion. In the 
achievement of success along one 
particular line, and encouraged by 
the flattering emulation of less 
distinguished colleagues, there is 
nearly always atendency todevelop 
personal mannerisms and to push 
individual preferences to an un- 








warranted degree. Such to a certain 
extent was the case with the Adams. 
Their earlier efforts met with so ready 
and even so startling an appreciation 
that they became the vogue of the 
fashionable world, and in their later and 
more important designs did in some 
instances repeat and exaggerate what 
had been wholly admirable in smaller 
and less important buildings, but which 
became trivial and meaningless in those 
on a larger scale. 

The real success of the Adams un- 
doubtedly Jay in the ease and ability 
they displayed in the details and furnish- 
ings of their buildings, and in their powers 
of characterisation. We can all recall 
instances of an otherwise uninteresting 
and dull facade illuminated by a beautiful 
door or even a fanlight, of a room whose 
chief glory is a wonderful chimneypiece, 
of some iron balcony which is a perfect 
miracle of design and craftsmanship—all 
of which we do not hesitate to ascribe to 
the direct or indirect influence of the 
brothers Adam. They are seen at their 
best in their smaller buildings, such as the 
premises of the Royal Society of Arts in John Street, Adelphi, and 
Boodle’s Club, in their treatment of entrance lodges and gates 
(as at Sion House), and in their designs for numerous pavilions 
and retiring rooms. Theirs was not the’manner of great public 
buildings; it was gentle and refined, and essentially homelike, 
in the best sense of that much-abused word, while at the same 
time being domestic and aristocratic. These qualities are 
well represented in the building which forms the subject of 
this article. 
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The St. James’s Street fagade (shown on Plate X) is so 
well known to all students of architecture that a complete 
analysis is almost unnecessary. The large three-light window 
on the first floor, expressive as it is of the fine chamber behind 
it, is probably one of the best-known windows in London. Its 
combination with the bow window of the lower storey is particu- 
larly successful. In all their work the Adams paid great 
attention to fenestration, and their treatment of windows is 
always a very special feature of their designs. Boodle’s is a 
very good example of this, relying as it does for effect almost 
entirely on the shape and disposition of the window openings. 
Of all the social clubs of the eighteenth century which remain 
to us, none are in such a perfect state of preservation as this 
building. The elevation remains to-day practically as it 
appeared when it was first built, and it has been particularly 
fortunate in escaping the devastating hand of the improver. 
The lower storey and dressings are of painted plaster, the main 
walling being of ordinary London stocks, mellowed by age toa 
delightful tone—not extravagant materials out of which to form 
a masterpiece! The ironwork is especially worthy of notice, 
and contributes much to the graceful effect of the design. 

The front is divided into three, the central part being 
finished with a pediment which serves to bring together the two 
narrow bays on either side; these have a third storey above 


the main cornice in the shape of a deep blocking course, with a 
window of very low and broad proportions in each. 

The fan treatment over the central three-light window, to 
which reference has already been made, was a very favourite 
one with the Adams, and we find it constantly reappearing in 
their designs. It suggests the lightness of the plaster material 
supported by the small wooden cornice directly over the side 
lights, satisfying both the eye and the reason. An almost 
identical treatment was followed for the central window to the 
first floor of the Royal Society of Arts building. 

The whole effect of Boodle’s, as seen from the street, is one 
of quiet and dignified restraint ; it has an air of subdued gaiety, 
and, like all Adam work, is peculiar for its subtle quality 
of distinction. It would be difficult to imagine any kind of 
treatment that would be more expressive of the purpose for 
which the building was erected. 

The interior has been almost as little altered as the exterior. 
Between 1821 and 1824 certain alterations were carried out by 
John Papworth, and probably it was he who added the rather 
uninteresting coffee-room at the rear. 

The stairs are approached through a small entrance hall, 
and are lit by a typical Adam dome at the top. The detail 
of the balusters seems a little coarse when compared with the 
work elsewhere, and one is tempted to suspect that they owe 
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MORNING ROOM. 


their origin to the less imaginative John Crunden, rather than 
to Adam. Their appearance, however, is in some measure 
redeemed by the beautiful mahogany handrail. 

The morning-room of the club, on the ground floor, is a 
quiet restful room of good proportion and simply treated. 
The bow window forms an attractive feature and was a favourite 
resort for those dandies of the Regency who honoured Boodle’s 
with their membership. It served much the same purpose as 
the famous bow window of White’s, in which Beau Brummell 
and Lord Alvanley exhibited themselves to the admiring and 





ANTE-ROOM TO SALOON. 





respectful gaze of the passers-by. The furniture, though of 
somewhat later date than the original building, is simple 
and well designed, and accords well with the fine mahogany 
doors. 

The finest room in the building is the large saloon on the 
first floor (see Plate XI). This is a truly magnificent apartment, 
and one of the stateliest rooms that the Adams ever designed. 
Originally the gambling-room of the club, it is now simply 
known as the saloon. This chamber, and the two small 
saucer-domed apartments opening out of it, are arranged en 
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suite. Robert Adam had a great gift for the placing of his 
various rooms so as to obtain fine vistal effects, and even in 
the simplest buildings the grouping of two or more chambers 
often formed an attractive feature of his plans. 

The ceiling of the saloon, which was originally painted, 
has now been covered with plain whitewash, to the undoubted 
detriment of the room; fine as it is now, it must have been 
still more impressive before the handsome pictures which 
adorned the ceiling were removed. The face of the pilasters 
is treated with a fine arabesque, and the capitals, with their 
rich cluster of delicately modelled leaves, are good examples 
of typical Adam work. The doors are divided into panels 
enriched witha small guilloche ornament, which is both effec- 
tive and original. The door opposite the large Venetian 
window is a particularly beautiful example, with its well- 
proportioned entablature and ram’s-head pilasters (see page 73). 
Robert Adam was a master in the effective placing of his 
ornament ; he knew just what weight to give to each individual 
member, whilst carefully subordinating it to the effect of the 
whole ; this is equally true whether we consider the various parts 
of a cornice—such, for example, as the cornice of the saloon—or 
the treatment of any one side of a room and the different 
features of which the design is composed. 

As we have said, the Adams were particularly successful in 
their furnishings. They were in a position to command the 
most skilled craftsmen, whom doubtless they trained and 
directed personally until they were capable of producing work 
of the highest possible finish and perfection. They (the Adams) 
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are credited with the designs of innumerable mantelpieces in 
marble, wood, and plaster—far too many, in fact, for it ever 
to have been possible for them to have seen even half the 
number; this is probably due to the great care they took in 
the instruction of their workmen, who, even when they were 
left to their own devices, were capable of doing work of 
acknowledged merit. The mantelpiece in the saloon, as can 
be seen from the photograph on page 72, is a splendid speci- 
men of Adam work, and in the intricate delicacy of its en- 
richments, with its subtle and tender lines, and the beauty of 
its carving, is somewhat analogous to the best work of the 
Florentine school of the cinquecento period. 

The panels immediately below the cornice of the saloon 
are modelled in low relief, and the only remaining expression 
of the painter whose work originally embellished the apart- 
ment is seen in the painted panel over the fireplace. This room 
is amply lit by the large three-light window which forms such 
a feature on the external elevation of the building, and the 
lighting by means of this one aperture does much to add to the 
dignity and stateliness of the apartment. 

The remainder of the rooms of the club have nothing in 
them of any particular note, with the exception of the small 
room at the back of the saloon, which contains two bookcases 
that are beautiful examples of the cabinet-maker’s art of the 
period to which the building belongs. 

Boodle’s has always been a purely social club. Originally 
known as the Savoir Vivre, it was in its early days noted for 
the high play that was indulged in by the members, and the 
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costliness of the masquerades and other festivities which they 
inaugurated. It is said that in 1774 the members of the club 
spent something like £2,000 on some such entertainment. 
The club played an important part in the gay fashionable life 
of the merry days of the late Georges and the Regency. Its 
records, including lists of members, curious and instructive old 
betting books, and a complete list of managers since its incep- 
tion, date back to 1764. Gibbon, the historian, was a member 
of Boodle’s, and doubtless he found it a pleasant retreat after 
his monumental labours on the “ Decline and Fall.” 

Clubland is all the richer for this complete example of the 
genius of the Adams, which proclaims far more eloquently 
than any mere words can the manner of the men who designed 
and used it. 


BYZANTINE AND ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 


In two thick and profusely illustrated volumes, one dealing 
with Byzantine and the other with Romanesque architecture, 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson presents a series of short descrip- 
tions of a great number of characteristic works, each description 
consisting of a sketch and a few pages (or a few lines, in 
approximate proportion to the complexity of the subject) of 
lucid text. Some of the larger and more typical buildings are 
further exhibited in plan and section, but space has not per- 
mitted any one building to be treated in minute detail. A general 
impression has thus been conveyed ; for fuller and deeper study 
readers must be referred to other works less comprehensive in 
their extent of subject-matter, and fortunately there are already 
several splendid monographs on various Byzantine buildings 
published in connection with the Byzantine Research Fund 
that allow of the most minute study of every aspect of the 
style. The illustrations, for the most part, are reproduced 
from excellent perspective sketches or photographs, and little 
attempt has been made at technical accuracy of statement in 
plan and elevation ; indeed, though the author’s facile perspec- 
tive sketches leave nothing to be desired, the small sketch 
plans, reprinted from various old and inaccurate works, are not 
adequate to give more than a general idea of the dispositions of 
the main outlines. Sectional drawings are almost entirely 
lacking, a fact which places the book among the artistic rather 
than the archeological shelves of the library. 

The contrast between a careful new sketch and a very 
conventional old plan is particularly noticeable in the case of 
the mosque of Eski Serai, Salonica, the perspective sketch 
indicating more than seven faces in the polygonal exterior of one 
of the transept apses, whereas the plan, reprinted from Texier, 
incorrectly shows only five. In defence of Texier, it is only 
fair to state that when he made his drawings access to mosques 
for archeological purposes was extremely difficult, and the 
resulting plans must be regarded as memory sketches rather 
than measured drawings. Texier was doubtless as accurate as 
circumstances permitted at the time, and he deserves the 
praise due to a daring and laborious pioneer; still, it is to be 
regretted that now that reliable surveys have been made, those 
old partial records should be incorporated in a book which is 
admirable in other respects. 

What is perhaps more surprising than the reprinting of 
some out-of-date plans is that a tone of something like con- 
tempt is discoverable in some parts of the book dealing with 
Byzantine exteriors. It is so usual for a writer to deal with a 
subject upon which he can lavish enthusiasm that it seems 
odd that an author who can sketch Byzantine exteriors so 


feelingly should treat them slightingly in his text. After the 
charming view of the apse of St. Demetrius, Salonica, 
it comes as something of a shock to read on page 60 
that ‘‘ The exterior, as is usual with Byzantine churches, has 
little to commend it... .” Asa matter of fact the exterior is 
the unaffected expression of the interior, and possesses all the 
charm of direct and unaffected simplicity. Disparaging remarks 
of the nature of that just quoted recur several times in 
the book, and may lead the reader to the conclusion that the 
author has failed to appreciate one important side of his 
subject ; or, if he were impressed by the glamour of the truthful 
expression of constructive form, he considered it prudent to 
affect an impartial attitude and to express views in harmony 
with those of the majority of architects not well acquainted 
with Eastern art. 

Perhaps the modern habit of judging an isolated building 
apart from its surroundings has something to do with the 
condemnation of the exterior designs of these old structures, 
for the cumulative effect of the upper city of Salonica, with its 
mosques and minarets rising above the simple white walls and 
creamy red house roofs, is one of delightful repose and harmony. 
Similar materials and colours are used throughout the place, 
and were the bigger mosques more detailed it is very possible 
that they might seem less appropriate in their own charming 
setting framed by the massive city wall of Byzantine brick. In 
England, where all styles of architecture are consciously prac- 
tised and detail is often mistaken for architecture, confusion 
results, and an incongruous jumble of styles meets the eye in 
every modern street or suburb. 

Surely, then, we should appreciate rather than condemn the 
honest simplicity of treatment that allows any old building in 
Salonica to compose harmoniously with its neighbours, built at 
intervals of several centuries of time and for many various 
purposes. 

In the second volume, which deals with the Romanesque 
or western half of the subject, plans are equally scarce, and 
another blow is struck against the unfortunate Byzantine style 
when, after its influence in Saxon buildings has been traced, the 
Norman Conquest is blessed for freeing English architecture 
from its deadening spell. Against this must be set the two 
interesting chapters dealing with the mingling of Byzantine 
and Romanesque elements in the churches of Aquitaine and 
Provence; a series that might well have been expanded to 
include the churches built under the influence of the Crusaders 
in Palestine, where the Eastern and Western styles mingle, to 
produce some very fine architecture. 

A chapter on German Romanesque begins the second 
volume, which also contains, besides a long account of the 
different styles peculiar to the French provinces, a treatise on 
Romanesque work in England. 

From the book-lover’s standpoint, nothing could be more 
delightful than the appearance of these well-bound volumes. 
Excellent paper, clear type, and beautiful illustrations combine 
to make them valuable artistic assets, and the series of sketches, 
taken in conjunction with the chronological table given in the 
end of the second volume, affords a wide general view of the 
condition of architecture in Europe during the thousand years 
between A.D. 300 and A.D. 1300. 

The many charming sketches and plates in colour make the 
two volumes interesting to the general public, ard will un- 
doubtedly encourage most readers to a deeper study of some of 
the fascinating buildings shown in them. 

WILLIAM HARVEY. 


“ Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture.” By Sir Thomas Graham 
Jackson, R.A. Cambridge University Press. Price £228. net. Twovolumes. 
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SOME MANORIAL HOMES OF “WESSEX.” 


By SIDNEY HEATH. 
With special Photographs, including Plates V, VI, and VII. 


R. THOMAS HARDY holds a unique position among 
English novelists by reason of his practical knowledge 
of architecture, a knowledge which he must have found 

invaluable when describing the village homes of his beloved 
Dorset rustics, or the manorial houses of his leading heroes and 
heroines. Then, again, many of his descriptions of churches 
and houses are literal accounts of the buildings as he knew 
them when assisting the late Mr. Hicks, of Dorchester, in their 
restoration and repair. 

Although a considerable number of our eminent novelists 
have followed some trade, business, or profession before taking 
to literature, Mr. Hardy can surely claim to be the only 
novelist-architect ; and this first-hand knowledge of architecture 
has had a considerable influence both on the form and concep- 
tion of his great prose romances, as well as on his detailed 
treatment of buildings. Occasionally the expert architect is 
revealed by some highly technical phrase, as when, in writing 
of Winchester Gaol, wherein Tess lay under sentence of death, 
we are told how the prominent buildings showed “as in an 
isometric drawing.” Only a trained architect would have used 
the word “isometric” in this connection. Generally speaking, 
however, Mr. Hardy’s architectural descriptions show great 
restraint in the use of technical phrases with which the general 
reader would be unfamiliar, and the architect, although always 
in evidence, is subordinate to the novelist. 

The architectural quality in the ‘“‘ Wessex” novels is the 
natural result of their author’s intimate acquaintance with 
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LOWER WATERSON: GARDEN FRONT. 


architectural art. The novels have a bold and sweeping 
simplicity of plan, a measured and spacious order of design, 
and a remarkable unity of effect. Their author has no 
liking, because no need for, disconnected ornament or un- 
essential detail. 

It must by no means be supposed that all of the palatial 
residences and old manor-houses of his “literary kingdom ” 
have been immortalised by the Wessex master. There is an 
ample margin left over for the budding novelist who takes 
Dorset for his literary ‘‘ cabbage patch.’’ In addition to a fine 
group of early manor-houses in Purbeck, mostly near Swanage, 
the literary aspirant will find a noble Renaissance house at 
Kingston Lacy, whilst for picturesque qualities the manor- 
house of Bingham’s Melcombe has scarcely an equal in the 
county. Some centuries of interesting work mark the changes 
in style from the fortified manor-house of Woodsford (commonly 
called Woodsford Castle) to the elaborate Jacobean additions 
to Cranborne Manor, the Dorset seat of the Marquess of 
Salisbury. 

To the architect and the historian Mr. Hardy’s descriptions 
are of real value, partly by reason of their architectonic quality, 
and partly because many of the houses have been altered in 
various ways since the novels were written. Thus, Waterson 
House (see illustration on this page and on Plate VII), the 
home in ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd” of the fascinating 
but fickle Bathsheba, thrice engaged and twice married, has 
been much pulled about during the last few years, but the 





accompanying illustrations show the house as it was when 
tenanted by the capricious Bathsheba. 

Before they built their fine house at Athelhampton, Water- 
son was the principal Dorset seat of the Martin family. ‘The 
date, 1586, is on the garden front, a portion of the house which 
was added at that time to a much older building. An engrav- 
ing in Nash’s “ Ancient Mansions” shows the house as it 
appeared before a disastrous fire that occurred in 1863. Mr. 
Hardy gives us a first glimpse of the house when, after the 
mysterious disappearance of Fanny Robin, the farm hands are 
questioned by Bathsheba, and “from the bedroom window 
above their heads Bathsheba’s head and shoulders, robed in 
mystic white, were dimly seen extended in the air.” A little 
further on we read: ‘ By daylight the bower of Oak’s new- 
found mistress, Bathsheba Everdene, presented itself as a 
hoary building of the Jacobean stage of Classic Renaissance as 
regards its architecture, and of a proportion which told at a 
glance that, as is so frequently the case, it had once been the 
manorial hall upon a small estate around it, now altogether 
effaced as a distinct property, and merged in the vast tract of 
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important in a purely architectural sense, although his 
descriptions of them in this series of tales are of the briefest. 

The first tale in the group deals with King’s Hintock Court, 
really Melbury House, the seat of the Earl of Ilchester, which 
is referred to as ‘‘one of the most imposing of the mansions 
that overlook our beautiful Blackmoor or Blakemore Vale.” 
The greater part of the house dates from the fifteenth century. 
The plan forms three limbs of a cross, with a hexagon tower 
at the intersection, to which a new and imposing wing was 
added by Mr. Devey. The beautiful little church in the grounds 
is mainly a Perpendicular building, and within it are many 
memorials of the Fox-Strangways family. The extensive park 
is noted for its fine avenues of sycamores, limes, chestnuts, and 
oaks, of which last there is a splendid specimen known as 
** Billy Wilkins.” 

The ‘“‘ Lady Penelope” lived at Wolfeton House, 
ivied manor-house, flanked by battlemented towers, and more 
than usually distinguished by the size of its many mullioned 
windows. Though still a good capacity, the building is much 
reduced from its original grand proportions.” It was in the 
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WOLFETON HOUSE. 


a non-resident landlord which comprised several such modest 
demesnes. Fluted pilasters, worked from the solid stone, 
decorated its front, and above the roof pairs of chimneys were 
here and there linked byan arch.” Of the interior of the house 
at this date Mr. Hardy writes: ‘‘ The main staircase . . . 
was of hard oak, the balusters, heavy as bedposts, being turned 
and moulded in the quaint fashion of their century; the hand- 
rail as stout as a parapet-top, and the stairs themselves con- 
tinually twisting round like a person trying to look over his 
shoulder.” 

The old barn wherein Gabriel Oak sheared Bathsheba’s 
flock is still standing, although we must remember that, in 
describing it, the novelist had in his mind’s eye the far more 
spacious tithe-barn at Abbotsbury, near Weymouth. In the 
Waterson barn were enacted the scene of the revel, the harvest 
supper, and the ill-fated marriage feast; and it was within 
these old walls that ‘‘ the shearers reclined against each other 
as at suppers in the early ages of the world” ; a phrase penned 
with all the naturalness of Virgil and Dante, and all the 
literary grace of Hawthorne and Herrick. 

In that singular ‘‘ Group of Noble Dames,” with its ancient 
traditions of Wessex, Mr. Hardy has described some of the 
larger country seats of Dorset, as well as some of the most 


grounds of this house that the Lady Penelope remarked to the 
three suitors for her hand: ‘‘ Have patience, have patience, you 
foolish men! Only bide your time quietly, and, in faith, I will 
marry you all in turn,” a remark made in jest which was after- 
wards fulfilled in grim earnest. The elevation of the south 
front of the house is partly of Tudor and partly of Jacobean 
work. An old entrance gateway remains flanked by large 
circular towers capped with conical stone roofs. It was in this 
house, in 1506, that Sir Thomas Trenchard entertained Philip 
of Austria and Joanna after their fleet had put into Weymouth 
Harbour for shelter. 

Chene Manor (Canford Manor, the present seat of Lord 
Wimborne) was the home in her girlhood of Barbara of the 
House of Grebe, the most gruesome probably of any of 
Mr. Hardy’s stories. ‘‘ At this date it was an imposing edifice 
—or, rather, congeries of edifices—as extensive as the residence 
of the Earl (Lord Uplandtowers) himself, though far less 
regular. One wing showed extreme antiquity, having huge 
chimneys, whose substructures projected from the external 
walls like towers; and a kitchen of vast dimensions, in which 
(it was said) breakfasts had been cooked for John of Gaunt.” 
There would appear to have been a house here in very early 
days, for, in the sixteenth year of his reign, King John, by 
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letter-close, informed Ralph de Parco, the keeper of his wines 
at Southampton, that it was his pleasure that three tuns “ of 
our wines, of the best sort that is in your custody,” should 
be sent to Canford. In the fifth year of Henry III the 
King addressed the following letter to Peter de Mauley: 
‘““You are to know that we have given to our beloved uncle, 
William, Earl of Sarum, eighty chevrons (cheverons) in our 
forest of Blakmore, for the rebuilding of his houses (ad domos) 
at Caneford.”’ ‘‘ Tested at Westminster 28th July.” The 
present house occupies the site of the old mansion of the 
Longspées and Montacutes, Earls of Salisbury, of which the 
kitchen remains, with two enormous fireplaces, and cuyious 
chimney-shafts. The greater part of the old mansion was 
pulled down in 1765, and the house which was then erected 
became, for a short time, the home of a society of Teresan 
nuns from Belgium. In 1826 it was again rebuilt by Blore, and 
sv remained until 1848, when Sir John Guest employed Sir 
Charles Barry to make many additions, including the tower, great 
hall, and gallery, leaving, however, the dining-room and the 
whole of the south front as Blore had designed them. A 
new wing, containing billiard and smoking rooms, was added 
so recently as 1887. 

Although not a “‘ Hardy’’ house, Woodsford (Plate VI) is 
one of the most ancient and attractive buildings in Dorset, as 
it is one of the least known. The house stands on the right 
bank of the Frome, some three and a half miles below 
Dorchester. From the ‘“‘ Domesday Survey’ we learn that 
‘‘\Vordesford”’ was in the occupation of William Belet or 
Bellot, a Chamberlain of the Conqueror, who probably had a 
strong house here, all traces of which have disappeared, no 
part of the existing building being earlier than 1350. In the 
early annals of the house the names which most frequently 
occur are de Brient, Stafford, and Strangways, this last being 
one of the family names of the present owner, the Earl of 
Ilchester, to whom it gives the title of ‘‘ Baron of Woodford- 
Strangways.” The present house, which dates from the days 
of the third Edward, has naturally been altered at different 
periods, and the whole of the original roofing has been replaced 
by thatch, the area of which is 3,300 square feet. There is every 
reason to think that the house of Edward’s time formed 
three sides of a parallelogram, with a courtyard open to the 
south. The portion now left is probably no more than the 
side which bounded the parallelogram on the east. The 
central division was of much smaller dimensions than the two 
wings it united, and here, in all probability, would be the 
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MELBURY HOUSE. 


principal entrance, with a porter’s lodge and a gateway 
flanked by two towers, of which one, the north-eastern, remains. 
At each corner there was a massive square tower, but of these 
three have vanished, and the fourth now forms part of the 
foundation of the modern west wing. This house must have looked 
very striking in its original state, with its four massive towers, 
and long low walls crowned with machicolated parapets. The 
building, which is now used as a farmhouse, was restored some 
sixty years ago by Henry, Earl of IIchester, the architect 
being Mr. John Hicks. In places where the thatch has been 
removed the walls are found to have retained their crenellated 
masonry, but how far this continues is difficult to determine. 
The principal features remaining of the original house are the 
three ground floors, with double vaulting, and the old baronial 
hall, a room 23 ft. long by 18 ft. in width, now used as a 
dining-room. The remaining tower is known as the Beacon 
Tower, and during Mr. Hicks’s restoration a panelled stone 
with ironwork attached was discovered. It is thought that on 
this stone a fire was burned, either as a danger signal, or as a 
flare to guide wayfarers crossing the ford (from which the 
house derives its name) by night. 

Kingston Lacy (Plate V), some two miles north-west of 
Wimborne, has been the seat of the Bankes family since 1660, 
when the mansion was built by Sir Ralph Bankes from designs 
drawn out by Inigo Jones, and carried to a constructional 
completion by Webb. The whole of the exterior, however, 
which was formerly of red brick with stone coigns, was, 
between the years 1834 and 1844, faced over with Caen stone, 
and embellished with decorations and details in the purest 
Italian style. This re-facing was carried out under the super- 
vision of Sir Charles Barry; but the plan of the fine suite of 
reception rooms, and the principal arrangements of the interior, 
were not interfered with, and these remain as originally de- 
signed. The house stands in the midst of a beautiful park of 
420 acres, the manorial estate (comprising over 20,000 acres) 
being one of the largest in Dorset. 

Kingston Lacy has a European reputation for its pictures, 
and in no other private collection in England is the Spanish 
school so well represented. Many of the pictures formerly 
adorned the walls of Corfe Castle, blown up by order of the 
Parliament after its heroic defence by brave ‘“‘ Dame Mary 

3ankes.”’ The pictures removed at this time include those of 
Charles I, Henrietta Maria, the three children of Charles I, 
Charles II, James II, the Princess Mary, Richard Weston, 
Earl of Portland, and the Princes Rupert and Maurice. All 
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of these are by Vandyck; those of the Royal Family having 
been presented to Sir John Bankes by Charles I. Here, also, 
are no fewer than seven family portraits by Sir Peter Lely, all 
of them painted in the house, together with supeib examples 
of the art of such painters as Velazquez (a fine Philip IV), 
Paul Veronese, Ribalta, Murillo (the famous ‘‘ Beggar Boys ”’), 
Morales, Espinosa, Zurbaran, Annibal, and others. 

It would take many years to discover all the history that 
lies hidden away in these old houses, what stories of conquest 
and bloodshed, what pomp and arrogance of manorial rule, 
what fluctuations in family fortunes, and what quaint traces of 
medizvalism, its religion, architecture, and social life. 

Certainly Thomas Hardy has done for Dorset, the county 
of his birth, more than Scott did for his beloved High- 
lands, Blackmore for his wild Exmoor, Herrick for his 
Devonian pastures, Crabbe for his flat Fenlands, Burns for 
his Ayrshire fields, Wordsworth for his Cumbrian lakes, 
and the Brontés for their Yorkshire moors. In addition to 
numbers of ancient houses, one may find in ‘‘ Wessex” plenty 
of old-world villages, picturesque in themselves, and endowed, 
many of them, with the glamour of romance. Unspeakable is 
the charm of these clusters of thatched dwellings, and beautiful 
beyond words of description are these bits of oldest England, 
their cottages primitive but homely, their sanctuaries inviolate, 
and their inhabitants unaffected as yet by the sameness that 
has invaded the rest of the country in thought, education, 
dress, and customs. 


PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate I.—An Old London Street: In this most interesting 
drawing, based on an early nineteenth-century engraving of 
some old houses in Cloth Fair, Mr. Griggs has essayed a com- 
position representing a London street in the time of Elizabeth. 
The original is a pen drawing, washed with water-colour in 
monochrome to strengthen it, the technique following that of 
the early copper-plate engravers. 

Plate I1.—Doorway of the Palais Trautson, Vienna: The 
development of Barocque architecture in Vienna was a natural 
phase, brilliantly carried out by native architects, among whom 
Fischer and Hildebrand stood pre-eminent. The purist may 
look askance at many of its achievements, but it must be gene- 
rally acknowledged that the style was one well adapted to 
palatial effects. Vienna, unlike other Continental cities, kept 
its chief building activities strictly within the line of her fortifi- 
cations. Thus arose, in the midst of narrow streets, a large 
group of inner-town palaces. Of these the Palais Trautson 
(now the Hungarian Noble Guard-house) is typical. It is one 
of the great works of Fischer, and is a very striking example of 
Barocque architecture and sculpture. It exhibits a treatment 
of concentration which instantly arrests the attention of the 
passer-by. The sculpture is particularly insistent ; it is, indeed, 
one of the triumphs of the style, superb in its aplomb and accom- 
plishment. An article on the subject appears on page 67. 

Plate II1I.—The ‘‘ Lower” Belvedere, Vienna: The inner- 
town palaces of Vienna became intolerable in the fierce heat of 
summer, and before the fortifications were demolished the con- 
ditions of living in them must have been far worse even than 
they are to-day—hence arose summer palaces outside the girdle 
of walls. Among these the Belvedere, set in the midst of mag- 
nificent gardens, occupied a prominent place. It was here that 
Prince Eugene gave his colossal entertainments, at which more 
than a thousand people commonly assisted. He himself, how- 
ever, lived in the ‘‘ lower *’ Belvedere. This served as a sort of 
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palatial bungalow, and, being intended for more simple enjoy- 
ment, is appropriately less exuberant in its architecture than 
Hildebrand’s greater pile. (See p. 71.) 

Plate I1V.—Garden Front of the Schwarzenberg, Vienna: 
The palaces of Vienna that were built outside the city are less 
interesting, architecturally, than those of the inner town. The 
Schwarzenberg, liowever, is a noteworthy exception. Situated 
just below the Belvedere (much to Prince Eugene’s chagrin), 
it is a true summer palace, with its deep entrance veranda 
opening direct into the great salon, the full height of the 
house, and its single storey lighted by great windows carrying 
what are virtually two small attics above. The Belvedere 
garden is larger, and its site more imposing, but there is a 
sense of completeness about the Schwarzenberg which is 
extremely satisfying. (See p. 71.) 

Plate V.—Kingston Lacy: This fine house, standing in 
the midst of a beautiful park of more than four hundred acres, 
has been the seat of the Bankes family since 1660. The 
exterior was originally of red brick with stone coigns. The 
refacing with Caen stone, under Sir Charles Barry’s direction, 
was a drastic alteration, though admirably carried out; but 
within the house the principal arrangements, including a fine 
suite of reception rooms, remain as originally designed. 
(See article on p. 77.) 

Plate VI.—Woodsford Castle: Although not a “ Hardy” 
house, this is one of the most attractive as it is one of the 
least-known buildings in Dorset. The existing structure dates 
from the time of Edward III (fourteenth century), but is only 
a fragment of the original house—probably but one of three 
sides. Some further particulars will be found on p. 79. 

Plate VII.—Lower Waterson: Mr. Thomas Hardy, trained 
as an architect before he became a novelist, makes good 
use of his architectural knowledge to enliven the pages of 
many of his books. This is particularly the case with Lower 
Waterson, which he made the home of Bathsheba Everdene. 
Some abstracts from his description are given on p. 78. 

Plate VIII.—‘‘ The White Man’s Burden”: The sculptor, 
Mr. Broadbent, has in this figure achieved a very dignified 
result, symbolising its subject in a manner worthy of the fine 
building on which it is placed. The plaster-cast was shown 
at this year’s Royal Academy exhibition. 

Plate IX —‘‘ Femina Victrix ”: In this work (also shown at 
the last Academy exhibition) Mr. Reid Dick has represented, in 
a dramatic way, the triumph of Woman over the Serpent. 
There is an intensity about the whole work that at once arrests 
the attention. 

Plate X.—Boodle’s Club, London: This front is particularly 
noteworthy as remaining practically as it was when completed 
by John Crunden from Robert Adam’s design. A detailed con- 
sideration of it will be found on p. 73 of the article on 
Boodle’s Club. 

Plate XI.—The Saloon, Boodle’s Club: Robert Adam was 
a master in designing stately rooms and embellishing them with 
rich yet harmonious decoration, and in this fine apartment he 
achieved a notable result. (See p. 74.) 

Plates XII. and XIII.—The Garden at ‘“‘ The Hill,” Hamp- 
stead: The garden to this house (Sir William Lever’s London 
residence) has been very attractively laid out by Mr. Mawson. 
A classical pergola of stone extends around the lawn, and 
placed in formal relation to it is the delightful little lily pond 
shown on these two plates. 

Plate XIV.—Sitting-room Cabinet and Chairs: These have 
a distinct interest as examples of modern furniture design 
based on good old models. The work is carried out in mahogany 
and rosewood, with inlays of satinwood, sycamore, and ebony. 
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a Plate II October 1973. 
3 DOORWAY OF THE PALAIS TRAUTSON, VIENNA. 


Fischer von Erlach, Architect. 


The Palais Tvautson, now the Hungarian Noble Guard-house, is a typical example of the inner town palaces of Vienna built in the Barocque style. 
It displays a most brilliant application of sculpture to architecture. 
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Plate VIII. October 1913 
“THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN.” 
A. Broadbent, Sculptor. 


This fine figure is used as a terminal on the Union Government Buildings at Pretoria, now being completed from designs by Mr. Herbert Baker, F.R.I.B.A. 
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Plate X. October 1913. 


as it was when completed in 1765. 


Photo: “ Arch. Review.” 


BOODLE’S CLUB, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


The fagade of Boodle's Club is an extremely graceful example of design by Robert Adam (carried out by John Crunden), and remains practically 
It is particularly successful in its fenestration, the large central window, expressive of the fine apartment 
within, being probably one of the best-known windows in London 
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FOUR GEORGIAN 








MANTELPIECES. 


By INGLESON C. GOODISON. 
With Photographs specially taken for ‘“‘Ghe Architectural Review.” 


ERHAPS the intrinsic interest of the four mantelpieces 
P of the eighteenth century now illustrated may be held 
to excuse an appearance here, divorced from their fellow 
examples which were published in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW for September. Fine chimney- and mantelpieces, 
fortunately, are not exactly rare in this country, though the lust 
for demolition of old buildings rages all too fiercely, and what 
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tionate sums being tendered for some cherished wainscot are 
the daily instances of disesteem, in consequence of which old 
work of exceptional beauty and integrity of workmanship is 
needlessly sacrificed to the most ephemeral, sordid, or ignorant 
considerations. 

When education in artistic matters in this country emerges 
from its present chaotic and unmarshalled condition, and the fre- 


CARVED WOOD MANTELPIECE, BRUCE CASTLE, TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 


was once a rich inheritance now dwindles to a narrow compe- 
tence, and, if the spendthrift hand continue, will soon be lean 
indeed. 

Much has been written of late regarding the separation of 
old decorative woodwork from its original and appropriate 
environment, and the transatlantic purchaser has _ been 
denounced and vilified on all sides as the chief actor in a scene 
of deplorable spoliation. While his is not exactly a case for 
sentiment—some recent instances being borne in mind—it may 
be granted, on reflection, that the appreciation and enthusiasm 
of the purchaser is in striking, and not unfavourable, contrast 
with the attitude of all other parties to the business. Far more 
common than occasions of immense and apparently dispropor- 
VOL. XXXIV.—H 


quent revulsions of taste, with their consequent uncertainty and 
confusion of judgment, yield to that more intimate knowledge of 
our artistic heritage from the past which is now being fostered, 
then the claims, uses, and delights of old buildings will be 
recognised more fully, and many structures and their contents, 
now little regarded, will, one hopes, be placed beyond reach of 
the ever-threatening housebreaker, ere our canons of dignified 
building and fine workmanship be lost. The havoc which is 
now being wreaked in whole districts—+the wholesale destruc- 
tion of almost the entire amenities of some of the older squares, 
streets, and suburbs—should call belated attention to a 
grievous and an irreparable harm; for we destroy that which we 
cannot create: the spirit of the age is restless, eclectic, and 
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capricious, while the old buildings which 
we admire, but do not actively emulate 
or preserve, seem to bespeak more solid 
attainments, greater stability of character 
and purpose, and more leisured days— 
although we know full well that the 
times which gave them birth were often 
stormy and adventurous beyond our pre- 
sent experience. 

The object of this digression is to 
prefer a plea for morescrupulous guardian- 
ship, not of neolithic dew-ponds and 
(with respect) amorphous lumps of 
‘London Stone,” which have each their 
numerous votaries and scholarly trustees 
(and, moreover, fall within the ken of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments), but of those arts which touch 
life at every point, and soften or subdue 
the asperities of existence under stress 
of latter-day conditions. The very neces- 
sary restriction of the field covered by 
the Commission referred to leaves all 
examples beyond 1700 to the chance 
mercies of private ownership, and how 
slender a hope is to be entertained there- 
from will be particularly apparent to 
students of the interior decoration of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in this country. 

It is pleasant to chronicle the fact that all four mantel- 
pieces shown by the accompanying photographs are in good 
hands, and, for the time at least, are far beyond reach of the 
despoiler. In the example on the opposite page the bold bolec- 
tion-moulded marble jambs of the previous century appear re- 
duced to lighter proportions—not appreciably less in width, but 
requiring half the quantity of marble owing to change of cross- 
section. A contemporary variant, of which there are speci- 








WOOD MANTELPIECE, 1A ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON. 
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WOOD MANTELPIECE IN NATIONAL SPORTING CLUB, COVENT GARDEN. 


mens in the same house, carries economy of material still 
further, being constructed of flat slabs about one inch in 
thickness, with a margin of sunk mouldings following the 
general outline; this latter type is frequently enlivened by very 
agreeable curves at the lintel, and fluted or moulded key- or 
abacus blocks to afford additional relief. 

A carved wood mantelpiece decorated with an elaborate 
frieze of somewhat restrained rococo character and finely 
shaped side-ramps adorned with bacchante-heads in profile is 
shown above. Three of these mantelpieces (one only being 
original) are in the interesting old house 
in Covent Garden which is now occupied 
by the National Sporting Club, where 
also is some excellent plaster-relief deco- 
ration, and a spacious carved-wood stair- 
case traditionally reported to have served 
a like purpose upon an old ship; in sub- 
stantiation of which pleasing legend the 
evidence of profuse enrichment by mari- 
time emblems, everywhere displayed, has 
been preferred to the conflicting testi- 
mony of structure. 

The mantelpiece with a central 
sun-rayed head, shown here, hails from 
the splendid Georgian district of Bath, 
and may well be a work of that elder John 
Wood whose finest monument is the city 
which he glorified. It isan example of 
“spoil,” if you like, from one building for 
the by no means doubtful benefit of 
another (which happens to be almost 
contemporaneous), and is a case of pre- 
servation where removal or destruction 
were the only alternatives. It is placed, 
moreover, in surroundings of unexcep- 
tionable taste, and, this veracious chroni- 
cle apart, might easily confound even the 
discriminating expert. 



































The fourth example illustrated (on page 81) is in a room on 
the first floor at Bruce Castle, Tottenham, where its developed 
Georgian character betrays it for a later embellishment of that 
interesting older house. The side-ramps are shaped, voluted, 
and carved with satyr-heads—a charming variant upon the 
bacchante-profiles of the Covent Garden example, with which it 
has much in common. 


“CAN ARCHITECTURE BE TAUGHT ?” 


HE Architects’ and Builders’ Fournal has been making a 
vigorous assault on the position taken up in regard to 
architecture by Mr. L. March Phillipps in his Morning 

Post articles. Referring to these, our contemporary says :— 
“Sensitive as we are to the author's singular charm of style, 
we cannot but voice our deep disappointment at the absence of 
that clarity of vision which distinguished him when he wrote 
his delightful volume, ‘The Works of Man.’ In those earlier 
writings Mr. Phillipps called forth our admiration for the 
sympathy and insight with which a cultivated layman could 
invest the subject of the mother of all the arts. Now comes 
disillusionment, and scarcely can we persuade ourselves that 
this champion who has entered the lists against the new move- 
ment for the education of architects is really the same as the 
gifted student and writer who has earned our gratitude so fully 
in the past. ... 

“Mr. Phillipps is obsessed with the idea that the methods 

of those who design in what used to be called the Classical or 
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MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECE, CRAFT SCHOOL, STEPNEY 
GREEN, LONDON. 
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Renaissance taste are merely scholastic and moribund. He 
refuses to allow that the Classical style has any real connection 
with the realities of modern life. Having thus arbitrarily 
closed the door on the greater part of European architecture, 
he is thrown back upon the Mildle Ages. He talks with the 
naiveté of William Morris and the most bigoted of the Gothic 
revivalists ‘of the pleasant feeling of sympathy which was 
established between hand and material.’ He repeats all the 
delightful fallacies which suggest that the power to design a 
cathedral was the result of an inveterate habit of hewing stone, 
or indulging in the gentler task of chip-carving. And he cries 
for a return to this fabled period when intent gazing on the 
material evoked the most wondrous inspiration, and when 
ceaseless plodding at a craft was the only passport to the 
artist’s Olympus. No wonder his last sentence comes as a 
fitting climax: ‘By and by, we shall have them taking the 
first decisive step and insisting that half an architect's training 
shall consist in practical bricklaying. The rest will come of 
itself.’ (The italics are ours.) Such are the methods, he tells 
us, which raised the fanes of Lincoln and Westminster ! 

‘‘ Now, is this what we have a right to expect from one who 
says in another place: ‘One must not expect to get out of art 
more than art can get out of life’? Where is his erstwhile 
magnificent doctrine that art mirrors life, and in it can be seen 
the history of the nations? If life is truly the fountain of art, 
if from the breath of a man’s thought and emotions comes the 
inspiration which makes the shaped stone live and the mouided 
wood speak to us, why does he not see that the poverty of our 
modern design (if poverty there be) is merely reflected in the 
poverty of our life and its ideals? Probably he does see it, 
but being a latter-day prophet he must not leave it at that ; 
he, the historian of the living idea, must become the evangel of 
materialism in its most eccentric form, and add his meed of 
praise to those who think themselves wiser than their fathers. 

“Tn this exhortation to the architect to spend his precious 
hours in wood-carving and bricklaying, Mr. Phillipps is repeat- 
ing a cry which has been raised for the last fifty years, and he 
of all people comes forward as the last surviving exponent of a 
dying cause. If mere familiarity with the material and the 
methods of laying bricks should make us an Oxburgh Hall or 
a Layer Marney Towers, why in all conscience have not a 
thousand bricklayers achieved similar things in the past 
century? With the abnormal increase in house building, 


_hundreds of square miles of suburban houses have been reared 


by actual carpenters and bricklayers turned speculative builders. 
Where is the beauty which the ceaseless acquaintance with 
material has brought forth? It is no answer to say that the 
industrial conditions are against the workman, for there are 
numerous opportunities for a man to do according to his fancy, 
as in the inevitable carved capitals to the angles of the typical 
suburban bay window. ‘ Bricks and wood,’ we are told, ‘ when 
use has instructed us into their nature, seem more than mere 
inanimate matter. Handling and manipulating them we 
become aware of the ideas and possibilities which inhabit them.’ 
Ought we to have to point out to a child that such ideas eman- 
ate from the mind of the man who feels an ambition to do 
something with the material, to express something; and not 
from the material itself? 

‘“ But listen to this: ‘The master-minds of the Gothic era 
were simply the most efficient craftsmen and the representa- 
tives of a tradition and stock of knowledge shared by all 
builders; the master-mind of the later epoch was out of touch 
with the whole system of labour, knew nothing of its inspira- 
tion, but depended wholly on the academic study of Classic 
models and designs. Has the reader the contrast sharp in his 
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mind? On the one side of a date an architecture rising out of 
a collective effort of the labour of the whole country; on the 
other side an architecture dictated by professors after studies in 
the Forum or on the Acropolis.’ 

“The misconception and misreading of history shown in 
these paragraphs is astonishing, but it is somewhat illuminated 
by Mr. Phillipps’s question, ‘Can architecture be taught? 
Does our experience justify us in relying entirely on the 
academy and not at allon the collective intelligence of labour ? ’ 
Here, indeed, is room for the humourist ; and surely the pages 
of Punch should treasure that last phrase. Mr. Phillipps has 
mistaken Gothic architecture for democratic architecture, and 
the wondrous artistic monuments of the Christian Church, 
which held all men’s powers and services in fee, he attributes 
to the ‘collective intelligence of labour,’ and, moreover, still 
believes that this collective intelligence exists! This sort of 
reasoning is on a par with his praise of the guilds, whose ‘ main 
purpose,’ he tells us, ‘was to quicken and enhance, to collect, 
and to preserve for future service all that practice could divine 
of the uses of material ’(!)—the guilds, who, in cold reality, 
were chiefly anxious to secure a monopoly of trade, to raise the 
price of labour, and who succeeded in making each period of 
Gothic a decline upon the preceding one. The exquisite beauty 
of the thirteenth-century dawn of Gothic was no more brought 
about by the guilds than by any other materialistic force; it 
was more than anything else Cistercian in origin; it was the 
great reform of religion expressed in stone. And, all through, 
the prelates of the Church, the monks, the nobility were the 
leaders, and often the architects, of those great works of the 
Middle Ages. . . .” 





SCHOOL AT JOHANNESBURG FOR 500 CHILDREN. 
W. Bevan, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


This is of interest as showing the tyfe of building now being erected in South Afvica. 








THE NEW SCIENCE MUSEUM, SOUTH : 
KENSINGTON. j 

THE new Science Museum which is to be erected in South : 
Kensington will, when completed, extend from Exhibition Road q 


to Queen’s Gate, between the Natural History Museum and 
the Imperial College of Science. With the exception of the 
one now being erected at Munich, this will be the first building 3 
specially constructed for a Science Museum. The eastern i 
block is the first portion to be proceeded with. It will occupy, 
approximately, one-third of the site, the remainder of which 
will be left for future extension. When complete the exhibition 
space will consist of three large roof-lighted halls, 200 ft. by 
100 ft., with surrounding galleries on the first and second floors 
lighted partly from the sides and partly from a central lighting 
well 126 ft. by 40 ft. and 78 ft. high. These large halls will be 
connected by entirely side-lighted galleries. Other yalleries 
will be provided on the third floor extending over the whole 
building. The eastern block will contain one of the three 
roof-lighted halls, with a block of galleries to the north and a 
portion of the connecting galleries to the west. The ground- 
floor galleries will be about 22 ft. in height, and the remainder 
about 20 ft. Throughout, the gallery windows will be about 
7 ft. above floor level, so as to afford uninterrupted wall space 
for exhibit cases. The total floor area for exhibition pur- 
poses to be provided in the complete building will be about 
377,500 superficial feet. The structure generally will be of re- 
inforced concrete, with external walls of stone and brick. The 
building has been designed by Mr. R. J. Allison, A.R.I.B.A., 
of H.M. Office of Works. 








COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING—V. ACETYLENE. 
By ROBERT W. A. BREWER, A.M.LC.E., M.I.M.E., M.LA.E., F.S.E. 
(Continued from p. 64, No. 202.) 


carbide, which is less bulky than the materials from 

which other gases are produced, and in this respect 
offers considerable facilities in handling. Furthermore, the 
yield of light, volume for volume, is considerably greater than 
that of any other gas which can be produced on a commercial 
scale. For this reason acetylene gas presents an unquestion- 
able economical advantage, as the space necessary to store a 
volume of gas which is available for a particular length of time 
is less than is the case in other competing systems of illumina- 
tion. 

In the production of acetylene gas the chief factors to 
guard against are the elimination of air from the system, and 
of water from the calcium carbide whilst it is in storage. 

Reference has already been made to the most suitable 
method of packing the calcium carbide and storing it in air- 
tight drums, and this need not be further enlarged upon. It 
may be noted, however, that if the carbide is carefully packed 
the space occupied by it is remarkably small in comparison 
with other competing illuminants. 

The colour of the acetylene flame is almost a pure white 
light. The flame, moreover, is perfectly steady and free from 
flicker when burnt in a self-lurninous burner. 

In comparison with air-gas, however, acetylene lighting 
suffers somewhat when one comes to consider its application 
for purposes of heating and cooking, as certain difficulties 
here arise in proportioning the mixture correctly. Several 
satisfactory attempts have been made to utilise acetylene gas 
for these purposes, but care must be taken in using the 
apparatus. 


\ CETYLENE GAS is readily obtained from calcium 


METHOD OF GENERATING. 

Acetylene gas is generated, as one is well aware, by the 

admixture of calcium carbide and water, the formula being 

CaC,+2 H,O=Ca(OH),+C,H;z 

From the combination here represented it will be seen that 
1 lb. of calcium carbide plus 0.45 pint water yields 1.16 lb. of 
lime and 5.6 cubic ft. of acetylene gas. This is the theoretical 
deduction, but in practice it is found that with a good carbide 
1 lb. yields 5 cubic feet of gas when half a pint of water is 
added. 

It is found that 1 volume of acetylene requires 2.5 volumes 
of oxygen for its complete combustion ; hence approximately 
11.9 volumes of air are required for the complete combustion of 
1 volume of acetylene. It must be borne in mind that acetylene 
ordinarily yields 3 to 15 times as much light as coal gas, and 
although coal gas requires approximately 6.5 times its volume 
of air when burnt—rather more than one-half of that required 
for acetylene—yet, taken as values for light produced, it will be 
seen that in the case of acetylene gas considerably less air is 
consumed than is the case with coal gas. On the other hand, 
if we compare the combustion of acetylene gas ina room with 
that of air gas when a weak mixture of the latter is employed 
(that is tosay, when the whole of the air passes through the 
pipes with the gas) there is no depletion of oxygen from the 
room when burning air gas, and with the richer mixture the 
depletion of oxygen is naturally proportionate, i.e., with the air 
which is consumed in the Bunsen burner. 

Broadly speaking, two methods of generation are possible, 
these being the addition of carbide to water, and vice versa. 
Since the admixture of water and carbide generates excessive 


heat, and as acetylene is spontaneously inflammable at a fairly 
low temperature, great care must necessarily be taken to pro- 
vide for the immediate dissipation of the heat generated. 
Theoretically, the most suitable method of effecting this would 
be to drop the carbide into a large reservoir of water, but in 
practice difficulties with governing the generating process would 
occur. For practical reasons, therefore, the system of con- 
trolling the water supply is more popular. 

If we consider first an apparatus of the carbide-to-water 
type, such as the Siche, we find that a large body of water is 
here contained in the reservoir, and that within the bell is a 
float which, by means of rods, operates the mechanism for 
admitting the carbide from a receptacle above. The gas is 
generated inside the bell as the carbide drops into the water, 
the pressure of the gas depressing the level of the water within 
the bell and consequently lowering the level of the float, which 
in turn reduces the feed of carbide until it ceases. As the gas 
is consumed, the float again rises, and a fresh supply of carbide 
is admitted into the water by means of a valve which is 
operated by the float in a very sensitive manner. At the lower 


part of the apparatus an agitator is fitted so that the very last 
portion of carbide can be used for the generation of gas. An 
important feature of generators of this type is that fresh 
carbide can be fed into the apparatus during the process of 
working. 

In the water-to-carbide system the apparatus consists prin- 
cipally of a gasholder of the floating-bell type and a generator 


comprising a number of trays upon which the carbide is placed 
and through which the water is allowed to pass. These trays 
can be arranged one above the other, or the same effect is pro- 
duced by means of cylinders placed side by side in such a 
manner that the water is allowed to attack first one portion of 
the carbide, and as this becomes totally slaked the water passes 
on to another portion; thus each body of carbide in turn is 
attacked until the whole is used up. Where such generators 
are made in duplicate it isa simple matter to recharge one 
cylinder without closing down the plant. 

The water-to-carbide types are very easily controlled, as the 
only operation necessary is to turn a water-tap on and off as 
the gasholder sinks or rises. 


METHOD OF GOVERNING. 


The system of governing almost invariably adopted is based 
on the height of the gasholder, as this controls either the flow 
of water to the carbide or a valve in a chamber of carbide, as 
previously explained. When the control is by means of a water- 
tap, it must be borne in mind that the generation of gas goes 
on for some time after the water has been turned off, and 
therefore sufficient capacity should be allowed in the holder to 
provide for this. In some cases the water is taken from the 
supply in which the gasholder is supported, but in other cases 
a separate water tank is provided. In the former it is 
necessary, of course, to see that the water in the holder tank is 
replenished from time to time, otherwise the holder may rise 
too high, allowing the gas to escape. 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Copper should never be used in any shape or form in the 
construction of acetylene generators, as cuprous-acetylide is 
formed which is spontaneously inflammable. Galvanised iron 
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is a suitable material for the containers. There is, however, a 
wide divergence of opinion among makers of generating 
apparatus with regard to the most desirable thickness of plates. 
Whilst in some instances we find metal of the thickness of 
boiler plates, in others sheet metal is used. Great strength is 
scarcely required, except to withstand rough handling and to 
allow for the wastage of material. 


Cost. 


We will now consider the cost of an acetylene generating 
plant. As previously observed, the smaller plants have all the 
advantage in the matter of cost as compared with an air-gas 
system. A small acetylene plant having a carbide capacity of 
5 lb., and giving an output of 8 cubic feet of gas per hour, can 
be purchased complete for {10 13s. Of this sum the cost of 
the generator represents £8 10os., and the purifier £1 10s. At 
the other end of the table we have a plant by the same 
maker containing 100 lb. of carbide and capable of producing 
180 cubic feet of gas per hour for a total cost of £59, made up 
principally of a generator at £48 10s. and a purifier at £6 15s. 
This is a plant of sheet-metal construction, but amply suitable 
as regards durability for the purpose in question. 

We may now compare the cost of the larger plant with one 
of more robust construction generating, say, 230 cubic feet 
of gas per hour. The plant contains 50 lb. of calcium carbide, 
has two generators, and costs complete £75. A large plant 
containing 200 lb. of carbide at one charge in four generators, 
and having a capacity of 920 cubic feet of gas per hour, is made 
by the same firm for £168 complete. 


(To be concluded.) 


RESTORATION WORK AT THE TOWER 
OF LONDON. 


EXTENSIVE works of restoration are now being carried out 
at the Tower of London by the Office of Works. A descrip- 
tive account of the operations has been published in The Times, 
from which the following interesting extracts are taken :— 

Settlements having taken place in various parts and cracks 
having developed in the Beauchamp Tower, in St. John’s 
Chapel in the White Tower, and elsewhere, these are being 
kept under careful observation. The decayed face of various 
parts of the walls and towers has necessitated immediate 
attention, and repairs to the most seriously dilapidated sections 
have been carried on for some time past. Here, as elsewhere, 
it is the constant aim of the staff of the Office of Works not 
merely to safeguard the ancient buildings from further decay, 
but to use every care to preserve their character and to 
harmonise necessary modern constructions with the original 
work. Not all their predecessors have been so scrupulous. 
During the last century many of the finest parts of the Tower 
were defaced with a coating of cement interspersed with flints. 
This was presumably done in order to keep out wind and 
weather from the decayed walls at little expense, but the 
eventual result has been to increase the insecurity of the build- 
ings, while giving them a singularly shabby and unworthy 
appearance. The work of removing this flint plaster and 
refacing the walls with secure and suitable masonry has so 
far been chiefly carried out on the Byward Tower, on the 
Postern Gate Tower (which forms part of it and guards the 
narrow bridge giving access to Tower Wharf and the river), 
and on the Martin Tower (which stands at the north-east angle 
of the inner wall). The cement was in many places perishing, 
and the embedded flints imperilled passers-by. On the upper 
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part of the Postern Gate Tower a thin facing was hanging out 
from the main surface of the wall to a distance in many places 
of 4in., and was thus extremely dangerous. 

Unlike many castles in more remote situations, the Tower 
has never been abandoned to mere decay, but in the course 
of centuries the walls have been worked over and over again 
with old and new material, much of which was indifferent, 
while the rebuilding was often poorly constructed. The face 
disclosed beneath the flint-work was thus in many places loose 
and rotten, and sometimes consisted of mere rubble. On the 
Martin Tower, where the work for the present is completed, 
one such mass of half-disintegrated rubble had to be secured 
with a chain to hold it fast while the repairs went on. The 
joints had to be repointed to a depth of 4 in. owing to the 
decay of the mortar; large cracks were filled and consolidated 
by liquid concrete injected by the grouting machine, and the 
old disconnected quoins were reinforced at intervals by new 
ones securely bonded to the wall faces. One guiding principle 
is to use stone which is not only durable but harmonious in 
texture and colour, and another is to keep the joints subordinate 
to the outlines of the stone. This is done by employing a 
special grit mortar which is brushed over when still soft, so as 
to leave the grit standing out and avoid the flat and soapy 
appearance which is an eyesore in itself and hides the charac- 
teristic lines of ancient masonry. 

The work still proceeding on the Byward Tower has offered 
slightly different problems. Here, too, there was much dis- 
integration, but it was largely caused by the decay of the iron 
cramps securing the ashlar and the iron grilles guarding the 
windows. The iron had expanded so much in rusting that it 
had fractured stone after stone, splitting off a rough segment 
of a circle from each angle where the ends of the cramps 
entered. The loosened ashlar face, which in places was only 
4in. thick, had fallen away from the masonry behind it and 
was merely secured by the string-courses, leaving an abhorrent 
void. The fractures caused by the cramps have been cut 
square, and new stones inserted to bond the whole fabric 
together, while the old stones have been secured by dowels 
of slate. Where the iron grilles had shattered the stones to 
which they were fixed they have been replaced by new grilles 
set out from the face of the wall so as to prevent the disruptive 
action of rust. 

In another part of the Tower the existing conditions 
necessitated a different method of treatment. The north wall 
of St. Peter ad Vincula—on the far side from Tower Green— 
has been entirely refaced with new stone. Here this was the 
only satisfactory course to adopt, for after stripping away the 
cement and flints nothing was found but an unfaced wall of 
rubble. As in other places where completely new work is 
necessary, all appearance of sham antiquity has been avoided, 
but the wall, though frankly modern, is thoroughly in keeping 
with the ancient buildings round it. This effect has been 
secured by sound and simple building in Kentish rag. The 
north wall of this chapel now presents a very favourable con- 
trast with the south side, where the encrustation of cement 
and flints is variegated with oyster-shells. 

High on the face of the White Tower the mutilated outline 
of Norman arches remains to protest against the bull’s-eye 
windows inserted for the accommodation of a clock. These 
arches are now to be re-restored and the clock is to be transferred 
to a more appropriate situation on the front of the barracks. 
Various unnecessary accretions have already been removed, 
and the work has been taken in hand of reducing the out- 
growths of modern domestic architecture on the inner side of 
the main gate or Middle Tower. 

















CENTRE PANEL OF PAINTED CEILING IN THE BANQUETING HOUSE, WHITEHALL, LONDON, BY RUBENS. 
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PAINTED DECORATION 


IN ENGLAND.—I. FROM 


RUBENS 


TO THORNHILL. 


By INGLESON C. GOODISON. 


With Photographs specially taken for “‘Ghe Architectural Review,” including Plates XIII and XIV. 


HE art of the ‘‘history-painter,” by which the buildings 
TT of Stuart rulers and their noble or opulent subjects 
were made glorious within, has fallen into unmerited 
and unaccountable disesteem in England. Few, of course, can 
command the attendant expense of painted saloons, grand 
staircases, and storied ceilings; but where occasion is ripe for 
some parade of magnificence do we not rather ever have 
recourse to ornament in relief? With the adequate wealth 
and increasing scholarship of the present age, and the desire 
for, if not the achievement of, fine building, it is singular that 
a mode of decoration at once so rich and interesting should 
have few admirers, fewer patrons, and no practitioners. In 
the period presently under review, the art of the decorative 
painter was not only rated very highly, and splendidly patro- 
nised by the higher order of connoisseurs, but the appreciation 
of its peculiar qualities and office—as distinguished from those 
of easel-painting—was at once more just and better diffused: in 
consequence of which no invidious distinction was then instituted 
between the execution and intention of paintings within the 
last-named category, and decorative works upon an extensive 
surface, which may possess, in place of meticulous refinement, 
the qualities of bold imagination, skilful composition, wonders 
of linear and aérial perspective, and powerful colouring, in a 
pre-eminent degree. 

RUBENS, one of the first exponents in this country of the 
fully developed decorative painting of Italy, France, and the 
Low Countries, was so complete a master that he painted sub- 
jects on any scale or magnitude with apparently equal facility : 
he confessed himself, however, ‘‘ to be by natural instinct better 
fitted to execute works of the largest size rather than little 
curiosities.” Charles I—intelligent connoisseur and ardent 
collector—of whom it has been remarked that the art of reign- 
ing was the only art of which he was ignorant, commissioned 
Rubens, in 1629, to paint the ceiling of the Banqueting House, 
the only completed portion of Inigo Jones’s great intended 
palace of Whitehall. This series of paintings, one of which 
is illustrated as the frontispiece to this issue, representing the 
happy life and apotheosis of James I (the original projector of 
the building), was completed and sent to this country in 1635, 
and, in spite of repeated restorations, involving considerable 
repainting by unsympathetic hands, still bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the great accomplishment of its author. 

The splendid, ill-fated George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who purchased Rubens’s own magnificent art collection 
for the embellishment of York House, in the Strand, employed 
Orazio LuicI GENTILESCHI (1562-1647) to paint the ceilings 
there ; one of which, representing the nine muses in a circle, 
was subsequently removed to the house of Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham (of the second creation), in St. James’s Park. 
Gentileschi was also employed by Charles I in the Queen’s 
House at Greenwich (designed by Inigo Jones for the recep- 
tion of Henrietta Maria), where one of his ceilings, much 
damaged however, still remains. He painted, in addition, 
compartments of ceilings, designed by the same architect, at 
Old Somerset House (the garden gallery front) and at Cobham 
Hall, Kent. 
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The diary of John Evelyn affords an interesting insight 
into the general estimation of decorative painting in his day. 
At Wilton, the Earl of Pembroke’s fine house near Salisbury, 
which he visited in 1654, he remarked the work of JOHN DE 
CriTz ( -1654) in the dining-room ‘‘richly gilded and 
painted with story’’; and from other contemporary accounts 
we learn that de Critz painted a ceiling at Oatlands, and, in 
his capacity of serjeant-painter to the Crown, engaged in the 
less ambitious decoration of masques, state-coaches, and royal 
barges, with befitting splendour. 

The tapestry manufactory at Mortlake, established by 
James I, attracted FRANZ CLEYN (c. 1590-1658) to this 
country from France. A native of Rostock, in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, he excelled in the design of ‘‘ grotesques,” though 
his versatility comprehended the fine pictorial decorative paint- 
ing still to be seen at Bolsover Castle. Examples of his work, 
in better preservation, are to be found at Holland House, 
Kensington, where he decorated what is now known as the 
Gilt Room, and executed work in other apartments. His 
talents were employed also at Old Somerset House, which he 
decorated with “ histories’’ and compartments of gold; at 
Carew House; Hanworth Palace; and in sgraffiti upon the 
exterior of Wimbledon House, none of which buildings, however, 
remain. 

With the outbreak of Civil War, and amidst the ruins of 
established order, the art of painting was temporarily banished 
with the monarchy, upon the restoration of which, however, 
the “arts that civilise’’ returned, and received an added im- 
petus from the emulation with which the French king had 
inspired Charles II. A native artist, ROBERT STREATER 
(1624-1680), was appointed serjeant-painter to the Crown, and 
found immense employment, executing decorative painting for 
the king at the old Palace of Whitehall, and for his subjects at 
Bulstrode and Swakeleys (where the painted staircase still 
remains), and in numerous town and country houses for the 
Earl of Chesterfield, Mr. Bohun (the rich Spanish merchant, 
and friend of Evelyn) at Lee, Mr. Povey (the friend both of 
Evelyn and Pepys) in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and at Sir Robert 
Clayton’s magnificent example of a merchant’s residence in 
the Old Jewry, where he painted the “‘ superb banqueting room, 
wainscoted with cedar,” with a ‘“‘ historie of the Gyants’ War,” 
which Evelyn described as “‘ incomparably done, but the figures 
are too near the eye.” Another Englishman, Francis BARLOW 
‘c. 1626-1702), painted some ceilings with birds, in the repre- 
sentation of which he was eminent. Barlow is better known 
for his etchings of birds and quadrupeds, though two large and 
characteristic decorative paintings by this artist are hung at 
Kew Palace. 

Of ProspeER HENRY LANKRINK (1628-1692) Walpole 
records that ‘“‘a single ceiling of his was at Mr. Kent’s, at 
Causham in Wilts, near Bath.” In the pleasant gossiping pages 
of Pepys’s Diary we read of decorative painting, in oil and dis- 
temper, for the King, Lord Bellasys, and for the diarist’s own 
dining-room, executed by HENDRIK DANCKERTS (1630-1678), 
chiefly prospects of royal palaces which agreeably filled panels 
of the fine wainscoting then in vogue. A room of exceptional 
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interest at Belton House, Grantham, is enriched with paint- 
ings by MELCHIOR D’HONDECOETER (1636-1695) which are 
characteristic compositions of birds and fowls, displaying his 
masterly knowledge of the feathered tribes, amidst landscape 
surroundings of great beauty. These paintings, which extend 
from above a low dado to the cornice, must have been exe- 
cuted on the Continent, as the artist apparently did not visit 
England. 

The most celebrated allegorical painter in this country 
during the reign of Charles II was the Italian ANTONIO VERRIO 
(1639-1707), who came to England at the invitation of that 
monarch to design tapestries for the Mortlake works. His 





Howard at Ashstead; and for Sir Stephen Fox at Chiswick. 
The first Montague House, in Bloomsbury, designed by Robert 
Hooke, the curator of the Royal Society, for Ralph, Duke of 
Montague, which was consumed by fire in 1686, was decorated 
with history paintings by Verrio, which were greatly admired 
by Evelyn upon the occasions of his visits there in 1673 
and 1683. 

A painted staircase at Uffington House, Stamford, is 
attributed to Verrio, and a ceiling of what was at one time the 
chapel at Woodcote Park, Epsom, is painted with an Ascen- 
sion by the same bright pencil. Frequent references to 
painted decoration, including the work of Verrio, occur in the 





CEILING PAINTING ATTRIBUTED TO FRANCOIS LE MOYNE; DIAMETER 6ft. 9 in. 


first royal commissions for decorative paintings, in which he 
was found to excel, were at Windsor, in 1676, where he painted 
the ceilings of the Queen’s Guard Chamber and Audience 
Chamber, the King’s Presence Chamber, and St. George’s 
Hall. At the Palace of Hampton Court he decorated the 
King’s Great Staircase, for William III, the King’s State 
Bedroom—appropriately painted with designs emblematic of 
sleep—the King’s Dressing Room, and Queen Anne's Drawing 
Room. In addition to the foregoing, which is by no means an 
exhaustive list of his royal commissions, he executed decorative 
work for the Earl of Arlington at Euston, in Suffolk; for Lord 
Essex at Cassiobury; for the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth; 
for the Earl of Exeter at Burghley House in 1694; for Sir Robert 





most interesting Journal of Celia Fiennes, which records her 
journey through England in the reign of William III. Her 
acute observations upon the great houses and stately gardens 
of that most active and fascinating period afford a wealth of 
information about the ardent patronage of the arts connected 
with building in her day. 

Reference has already been made to the first Montague 
House in Bloomsbury Square, and to its foynder Ralph 
Montague, who was Ambassador to France in 1669, and again 
in 1676. He committed the internal adornment of the second 
Montague House, upon the same site, into the hands of the 
ce‘ebrated French artist CHARLES DE LA Fosse (1636-1716) 
and his assistant JACQUES PARMENTIER (to whom further 
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reference will be made); admirable paintings of architectural 
ruins were contributed by JAcguES RoussEAUu (1630-1693), some 
specimens of whose work may be seen at Hampton Court; 
while the flower paintings—an important decorative adjunct— 
were entrusted to the incomparable JEAN BAPTISTE MONNOYER 
(1636-1699), unsurpassed in composition, draughtsmanship, 
and colouring. The charm of “ flower-pieces,” even when 
from the hand of an artist less remarkably gifted, in con- 
junction with historical or allegorical paintings, is well ex- 
emplified by the staircase at Broomfield House, Southgate, 
London. These paintings (or “ frescoes”’ as they are lightly 
termed by contemporary writers, although merely oil-paint- 


painting for the Duke of Queensberry at Drumlanrig, and 
elsewhere in Scotland. 

It is encouraging occasionally to encounter the name of a 
native artist in this connection, even if one must at the same 
time lament the alienation of his productions. The house in 
the City of London, between Botolph Lane and Love Lane, 
generally called Wren’s House, though upon slender authority, 
contained until 1906 (when the building was demolished) a 
curious painted room immediately to the left of the staircase. 
“It was panelled throughout, and painted from ceiling to 
floor with strange designs, among which one could dimly discern 
the figures of Indians, a rhinoceros, antelopes, palm trees, and 





CEILING PAINTING IN STAIRCASE HALL, NO. 11 BEDFORD ROW, LONDON. 


ings upon plaster) depict the four Seasons, the ceiling con- 
taining a representation of an enriched gilt elliptical frame 
surrounding a portrait. It is a pity that their condition is now 
greatly impaired, and their fine draughtsmanship eclipsed by 
repainting. 

NicHOLAs HEupDE (fl. 1672-1689) is credited with the 
introduction of his own portrait into the design of allegorical 
ceilings which he painted in Arlington Street, for Lord 
Tyrconnel, and at Bulstrode. At Caroline Park (formerly 
Roystoun), near Granton, Midlothian, a house erected in 
1685, are two painted ceilings signed ‘‘N. Hevde, Inventor,”’ 
surrounded by the effective setting of bold plaster relief-enrich- 
ment of the period. Heude was employed upon similar 


other signs of tropical life . . . According to some, the history 
of the tobacco plant was here portrayed, but of this the writer * 
could see no sign... Fortunately we know the name of the 
painter of this curious series of pictures, one of the panels being 
signed ‘ R. ROBINSON 1696.’” 

Another native artist, Isaac FULLER (1606-1672), and his 
better-known son, shall for convenience be placed together 
here. They painted altar-pieces in Magdalen and Wadham 
Colleges, Oxford ; the large cupola in St. Mary Abchurch, near 
Cannon Street; a ceiling in the church vestry of St. Law- 
rence Jewry, which was executed in 1678; another in the Hall 


*«* London Past and Passing,’’ Hanslip Fletcher. 
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of the Painter-Stainers’ Company—with allegorical paintings 
of Pallas, or the triumph of the Arts; and one at Lord Carlisle’s 
in Soho Square. But it is as a decorator of the great London 
taverns—the clubs of their day—that the performances of the 
younger Fuller are chiefly recorded: the ‘‘Sun,” near the Royal 
Exchange, and the “Mitre,” in Fenchurch Street, where he 
‘adorned all the sides of a great room in panels, as was then 
the fashion. The figures were as large as life: a Venus, Satyr, 
and sleeping Cupid; a boy riding a goat .. . and Bacchus, 
Venus and Ceres embracing; a young Silenus fallen down and 
holding a goblet, into which a boy was pouring wine; the 
Seasons between the windows, and on the ceiling two angels 
supporting a mitre in a large circle.” * 

A painter of relatively minor importance, HENRY COOKE 
(1642-17c0), who practised his art, after studying abroad, during 
the reign of William III, merits, however, a brief notice for a 
well-known ceiling in the board-room of the New River 
Company (now Metropolitan Water Board) in Clerkenwell ; 
he painted also a staircase at Ranelagh House, Chelsea, and 
decorated Lord Carlisle’s house in Soho Square, and Sir 
Godfrey Copley’s in Yorkshire. 

Louis CHERON (1655-1725), a Huguenot refugee, who came 
to England in 1695, is recorded chiefly as the assistant of 
Verrio, under whom he worked at Boughton and Chatsworth, 
houses remarkable for exceptionally meritorious allegorical 
painting. 

JACQUES PARMENTIER (1658-1730), an assistant to Charles 
de la Fosse at Montague House, executed a staircase at Work- 
sop, and altar-pieces in churches at Hull and Leeds. He was 
sent by King William III to decorate the Palace of Loo, but is 
said to have quarrelled with Daniel Marot, at that time charged 
with the general superintendence there. Another pupil or 
assistant of Charles de la Fosse was PIERRE BERCHET 
(1659-1720), who worked for William III at Loo, and came to 
England in 1681; in addition to decorative work in the chapel 
of Trinity College, Oxford, he painted staircases at Schomberg 
House, Pall Mall, and at Ranelagh Summer House. 

Under Queen Anne the brothers SEBAsTIAN Ricci (1662- 
1734) and Marco Ricci (b. 1680) were well patronised, and 
worked in the chapel at Bulstrode, near Gerrard’s Cross, for 
the Duke of Portland; at Chelsea Hospital, executing ceilings 
and an altar-piece; in the hall of Burlington House, Piccadilly ; 
Buckingham House, St. James’s Park ; and painted a ceiling 
and staircase at Norfolk House. Still more famous was the 
Frenchman, Louis LAGUERRE (1663-1721), a pupil of Le Brun, 
and the assistant and successor of Verrio, whom he is said to 
have excelled. The list of his labours from 1683 is an extensive 
one, including works at Hampton Court and Chatsworth, where 
he was associated with Verrio; Burleigh House, Stamford 
(with Louis Chéron) ; Marlborough House, adorned with the 
victories of that great general; Buckingham House; Berkeley 
House, Piccadilly; Blenheim, again depicting Marlborough in 
triumph; and Petworth; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; the 
Rt. Hon. Countess of Dover's, in Dover Street; the Earl of 
Radnor’s, in St. James’s Square; Sir Godfrey Kneller’s stair- 
case at Whitton ; the parish church of St. Laurence at Stan- 
more, near Edgware; and a tavern in Drury Lane—the last- 
mentioned a club much frequented by vwirtuosi, for whose 
delectation he painted a Bacchanalian procession in chiaroscuro. 

The Fleming GERARD LANSCROON (d. 1737) assisted both 
Verrio and Laguerre at Chatsworth, and was employed inde- 
pendently in decorating the staircase and hall at Burley-on- 
the-Hill, near Rutland, for Heneage Finch, Lord Nottingham ; 


* « Anecdotes of Painting,’’ Horace Walpole, 1798, iv, 284. (Walpole’s notes 
have elsewhere been laid heavily under contribution.) 


his bill and receipt for payment dated 1712 for this work are 
still extant. On the ceiling he depicted ‘‘ Mars riding in the 
Sun, and Juno driving her chariot of swans. At two of the 
corners are the Nottingham arms, supported by female figures, 
and in the two remaining corners is the cipher D.N., with a 
coronet and the same supporters.’** He also painted the fine 
staircase at Drayton, in Northants, which is described as his 
principal work, and a splendid staircase at Arno’s Grove, South- 
gate, which depicts the triumphal entry of Julius Cesar into 
Rome, and is signed and dated ‘‘ G. Lanscroon 1723.” A view 
of this staircase, which has much in common with that at 
Burley, is given on Plate XIII. 

Next to Verrio and Laguerre, the most familiar name is 
that of Sirk JAMES THORNHILL (1675-1734), to whom the 
majority of the painted staircases and ceilings in this country 
are loosely attributed. Apart from his work at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which is relatively unimportant, and was repainted 
in 1853, he was commissioned to paint the ceiling of Queen 
Anne’s bedchamber at Hampton Court, where he has repre- 
sented Aurora rising from the sea in her golden chariot, sur- 
rounded by genii and amorini, above figures of Night and 
Sleep, while in the border, under architectural recesses, are 
elliptical portraits of George I, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and their son Frederick, flanked by amorini supporters. 
Pyne relates that at Windsor ‘‘a painted staircase was begun 
by Sir James Thornhill in the latter part of the reign of 
Queen Anne, and finished by the same artist by command of 
George I. This staircase, and another which was viewed 
through a large circular aperture, had a grand and imposing 
effect, being adorned with a profusion of allegories and much 
rich ornamental design, painted with umber and _ heightened 
with gold.” These gave place, in 1800, to the ‘‘ Gothic” 
structure of Wyatt, and are therefore doubly to be regretted. 

Thornhill’s grandest work was an immense allegorical com- 
position in the Great Hall of Greenwich Hospital, upon which 
he was engaged, during the intervals of an extremely busy life, 
from 1708 to 1727. In the centre of the ceiling is represented 
a large elliptical aperture, filled with numerous figures among 
clouds and sky—King William III and Queen Mary being 
seated in the centre, attended by the Virtues and Hymen, and 
surrounded by figures symbolical of the seasons. King William 
is shown restoring Peace to Europe, while Apollo in his chariot 
makes his solar journey through the zodiac. Groups of colos- 
sal figures round the spandrels are symbolical of the four 
elements, while others typify naval victories, or present por- 
traits of men eminent in the science of navigation. The whole 
ceiling is a masterpiece of composition—bold in draughtsman- 
ship, and warm and brilliant in colouring, and the effect under 
favourable lighting, despite extensive restorations, is rich and 
magnificent in the extreme. The paintings of ornament upon 
the side walls were designed by Thornhill and executed by his 
assistants, and, except in general appearance, do not so favour- 
ably maintain the lustre of his name. The allegorical pictures 
on the walls and ceiling of the Upper Hall are, however, 
representative specimens of his powers. 

In the saloon at Blenheim, taking advantage of appropriate 
height, Laguerre has introduced the motive, familiarised by 
Veronese, of a columnar upper storey animated by groups of 
figures gazing over a balustrade, a device which Thornhill 
repeated on the east side of the hall at Stoke Edith, and which 
also has been utilised, though upon a smaller scale, in the stair- 
case of a house, No. 75 Dean Street, Soho, recently restored, 
with which Thornhill has been identified. At Chatsworth it is 
possible to compare the respective talents of various architectural 





* « History of Burley-on-the-Hill,”’ Pearl Finch, 1gor. 
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painters, both native and foreign, including Thornhill, while 


both there and at Boughton is perhaps the best manifestation 


of the art in England. Thornhill also painted the staircase at 
Easton Neston, the chapel at Wimpole, the hall and staircase 
at Stoke Edith and at Moor Park; and his sketch-book (pre- 
served in the British Museum) has reference to further com- 
missions for the Duke of Leeds at Kiveton, for the Earl ot 
Winchilsea at Eastwell, and for Lord Plymouth at Hewell 
Grange, near Bromsgrove. A particularly fine staircase at 
No. 8 Clifford Street, Bond Street, is attributed to him, and 
another at No. 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, while to him or to 
members of his school are assigned some interesting decorative 
paintings formerly in a magnificent merchant-prince’s residence 
at No. 102 Leadenhall Street, E.C., now demolished, portions 
of which are preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum at 
South Kensington. 

In the staircase hall at No. 11 Bedford Row, illustrated 
on Plate XIV, the artist has portrayed a fine equestrian figure 
of George I, the flank wall containing a composition represent- 
ing “Commerce,” while in the centre compartment of the ceil- 
ing is the painting illustrated on page g1, an amorino at the 
bottom bearing a scroll with the words: ‘‘Georgius Magna 
Britannia Francia Hibernia Rex.” 

Another circular ceiling painting, one of a set of three, is 
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shown on page 90. This is attributed to Francois Le Moyne 
(1688-1737), and, both in draughtsmanship and colouring, 
bespeaks the hand of an artist of the French school. 

The work ofa contemporary, GIOVANNI ANTONIO PELLEGRINI 
(1674-1741), remains to be chronicled; his patrons included 
the Dukes of Portland and Manchester, and Lord Burlington, 
and his work remains at Castle Howard (where he decorated 
the hall and upper saloon) and at Kimbolton, though some 
further painting which he executed for the Duke of Manchester, 
in Arlington Street, appears to have been destroyed. 

There is really no dearth of fine examples of the union of 
architecture and painting, even in this country, though painted 
decoration has suffered greatly from time, neglect, and wanton 
injury. In inspecting the vestiges which remain one should 
remember, however, that what merit the corrosive air. of this 
country impaired or half effaced has often been destroyed by 
repainting; faulty roofs, damp walls, exposure in empty 
houses, and want of appreciation in full ones-—‘‘ quantity har- 
bouring where once was quality ! ’’—these are some of the causes 
that combine with change of taste and difficulties of removal 
to rob us of our painted allegories, which, for the lustre they 
imparted, and the satisfaction of the intellect which they 
afforded, no less than for that desirable union of the arts which 
they promoted, it is allowable surely to lament. 


THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE, PARIS, AND ITS REMODELLING 
BY JOSEPH LOUIS DUC. 


By A. E. RICHARDSON. 
With Photographs specially taken for “Che Architectural Review,” including Plates I, II, and Ill. 


URING the Revolution, under the Napoleonic regime, 
1) and in the years which immediately followed the Em- 
peror’s exile, the energies of the French nation were 
mainly occupied by the absorbing events of war and politics. 
Yet, curiously enough, the progress of architecture, although 
shorn of that spontaneous gaiety which is characteristic of the 
monarchical period, and chastened with all the vigour of Classic 
formality, survived the shock of the debacle, and expressed as 
nothing else could that compelling desire for grandeur which is 
inherent in the French. The influence of masters like Gabriel, 
Antoine, and Gondouin descended naturally to such able men as 
Peyre the elder and to Peyre the younger, who had as pupils 
Percier and Fontaine, Guenepin and Huyot. Brogniart and 
Belanger leapt into prominence as formal classicists of the first 
rank; Brogniart for his magnificent design of the Bourse, and 
Belanger for that exquisite creation La Bagatelle, with its garden 
a l’anglaise, as the style was called on the Continent. Durand, 
the indefatigable lecturer at the Ecole Polytechnique, published 
his works dealing with the architecture of the world; Chalgrin 
designed the stupendous Arc de l’Etoile at the summit of the 
Champs Elysées: so events proceeded. When reference is 
made to Gourlier’s volume of the ambitious buildings actually 
erected during a period of impoverishment, the energy and 
versatility of the French architects of the eatly years of the 
last century appear stupendous. All this, however, was to 
change. 

In the year 1830 there arose a new coterie of architects 
who, while they acclaimed the works of their time, determined 
to bring back all the ancient glories of French architecture, 
and by their labours successfully proved that the essence of the 
national style was a living factor of marvellous power. 





The wars were over, the claim of architecture was in the 
ascendant. Translations of the eighteenth-century researches of 
Englishmen in Greece were spurring the French to emulation. 
Pedantic classicism received but slight consideration from the 
new school. The exponents were bound together by a common 
architectural creed. Youthful as they were, they yet cherished 
sufficient respect for the past to preserve their equilibrium. The 
future with its possibilities dazzled them ; they raised the stan- 
dard of Greek finesse, and advanced new esthetic doctrines. 
For more than fifty years the style Néo-Grec was “‘all-sufficient 
for the Frenchman, everything else was for amusement; it 
was permanent, and everything else transitory; the Néo-Grec 
improved from day to day, and everything else failed and was 
forgotten.”” The Germans borrowed from it, Schinkel ac- 
claimed it, Leo Von Klenze became a devoted exponent, the 
Cockerells and Elmes felt its influence. Every building erected 
in France during the period of the ascendancy bears, in some 
form or another, the imprint of the great movement of 1830. 

The names of five famous architects must here receive con- 
sideration—Jacques Ignace Hittorff, Félix Duban, Henri 
Labrouste, Léon Vaudoyer, and Joseph Louis Duc. Their 
scholarly labours made the style possible. Other names can be 
added to the pioneers of the movement, such as Charles Garnier 
and Ginain, and one remembers those doyens MM. Pascal and 
Nénot asamong the last representatives of the academic school. 

The life-story of Joseph Louis Duc not only comprises the 
main events of the new movement, but incidentally provides 
the history of theaggrandisement of the Palais de Justice, which 
was undertaken under Louis Philippe. Born at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, Duc received his early education at 
the Collége Bourbon, in Paris. He afterwards entered the 
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atelier of an architect named Chatillon. He was admitted a 
student of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and in 1825 won the 
Grand Prix de Rome for a ‘‘ Projet d’Hétel de Ville” for Paris. 
The same year he reached the French School at Rome, there to 
come under the magic spell of antique art. It is a fact of 
some moment that between 1820 and 1830 seven young men 
who afterwards became distinguished as architects entered the 
school: Blouet in 1821, Gilbert in 1822, Duban in 1823, Henri 
Labrouste in 1824, Duc in 1825, Vaudoyer in 1826, and Constant 
Dufeux in 1829. 

Duc employed his time in Italy to the greatest advantage, 
visiting Naples, Pompeii, Pestum, and Sicily, in company with 
Henri Labrouste. Meanwhile the course of events in France 
became again unsettled, leading to the dethronement of 
Charles X, who was replaced 
by Louis Philippe. 

Early in the year 1833 it 
was decided by the French 
Government to erect a bronze 
column to perpetuate the 
memory of the citizens who 
were killed in July 1830. This 
monument was to be set up on 
the site of the Bastille, the cost 
being limited to 300,000 francs. 
M. Alavoine was the architect 
chosen for the work, but he died 
in 1839, shortly after the found- 
ations had been started. Duc 
at this time was inspecteur des 
travaux, working as confiden- 
tial assistant to Alavoine, and, 
in view of the fact that he had 
achieved some renown by a 
scheme for the restoration of 
the Colosseum, he was ap- 
pointed to succeed his master 
in completing the design and 
erection of the monument. It 
was some time, however, before 
the works were started again, 
during which certain modifica- 
tions were made in the design. 
Although it stands on the foun- 
dations laid by Alavoine, the 
Colonne de Juillet is known 
to be the work of Duc, and on 
completion was acknowledged 
to be solely his production. On 
the 28th of July 1840 the celebrated monument was formally 
inaugurated. Duc immediately received the congratulations of 
an admiring circle, including a highly complimentary letter from 
the Secretary-archivist at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, M. Antoine 
Laurent Thomas Vaudoyer, the father of Léon Vaudoyer, one 
of the most distinguished elders of the French School.* 

The day after receiving this letter, Duc was made a Knight 
of the Légion d’Honneur, and shortly afterwards succeeded 
Huyot as architect to the Palais de Justice, an appointment 
which he held for thirty-nine years. During this period the 
great building occupied almost his whole attention, and, follow- 
ing the usual procedure in France, he was associated with several 
other architects who occupied positions under him. A French 
critic writing in 1868 in the Revue declared that the work of 


* A duplicate in MS. of Vaudoyer's letter is catalogued in the library of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


BUST OF DUC IN THE GALERIE DE HARLAY, PALAIS 
DE JUSTICE, PARIS. cuses us of lack of enter- 


MM. Duc and Dommey owed its success ‘“‘a la fusion savante 
que ces artistes ont su opérer entre le goat élevé de l’antiquité 
et le positivisme inséparable du progrés de notre temps.” 

All who visited the work during the course of the building 
were loud in their praises of the architect. Doubtless there 
are many buildings throughout the world which hold the mind 
more strongly than the scholarly facade facing the Place 
Dauphine (see Plate I), but it is quite safe to make the 
assertion that few are more thoroughly expressive of their 
purpose or so pre-eminently truthful. The handling of the 
design is not fantastic, neither does it show an abrupt departure 
from the orthodox trend, such as often marks the work of an 
over-confident architect; it appeals to the intellect by reason 
of its logical design. Of tricks of detail there are none; the 
tour de force is conspicuously 
absent, the qualities are subtle, 
yet this simple facade of nine 
bays fulfils all the canons of 
academic architecture. It pos- 
sesses the charm of forceful 
and lasting simplicity. 

If a study be made of the 
detail of the entablature and 
chéneau over (see Plate III) one 
is struck by the freshness of 
thought and vivacity of expres- 
sion given to such time-hon- 
oured Classic details. The 
capital of the order appears at 
first sight to be related to the 
Greek Corinthian example 
from the Tower of the Winds 
at Athens, but closer inspec- 
tion indicates a slight Assyrian 
feeling; the architrave is a 
small entablature complete in 
itself, while the cornice con- 
tains both denticular and mutu- 
lar features, blended by an 
astonishing suite of mouldings 
into a crowning feature of rare 
design. Not only does the 
genius of the architect confront 
us at every feature of the de- 
tail, but the extraordinary 
pliability of the whole gamut 
of antique impedimenta ac- 


prise. 

Viewed from the bottom of the flight of steps leading to the 
main entrance door (Plate II), the disposition of the attached 
columns is most impressive, the effect being enhanced by the 
screen-wall and figures, recalling the screen-wall treatment 
between columns that forms the main feature of many Egyptian 
temples. Here again is an example which demonstrates the 
right adaptation of archeological motifs. Closer inspection 
reveals further subtleties, such as battered architraves, splayed 
surfaces, and qualified projections; there is not one bald spot to 
be discerned, and this effect is gained without the crowding on 
of meretricious ornamentation. The whole facade is permeated 
with a quality of subdued and reticent enrichment, the outcome 
of a studied selection of texture values. In the subsidiary 
fagade there are numerous details for consideration, notably the 
placing of the attic storey and its delicate blending with the 
order storey beluw. (To be concluded.) 
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AN EARLY SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE: 





“SLYT Ls. 


By M, JOURDAIN. 


With Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Architectural Review,” including Plates VIII and IX. 


‘“LYFIELD HOUSE, which stands on the road between 
~ Leatherhead and Cobham, is, with its barn, a fine 
example of early brickwork, and, like many an old 
house that has been occupied as a farmhouse, it has been 
very little modernised. Its name is due to the family of Sly- 
field who owned the property, one of whom, Edmund Slyfield, 
in his will dated December 2nd, 1590, directs his executors not 
to pull down nor deface any manner of wainscot or glass in or 
about “‘ his house of Slifeilde.”* It was sold in 1614 to Henry 
Breton, who sold it to George Shiers, who died in 1642; and 
his grandson, Sir George Shiers, dying in 1685, left the pro- 
perty to his mother, by whom it was given to Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

In spite of Edmund Slyfield’s warning to his executors, this 
house disappeared, for the present house is very characteristic 
of the early seventeenth century and is due to the Shiers, who 
came in after 1614. There isa difference of opinion as to how 
large a fragment of the house George Shiers built has been 
destroyed, Mr. Baily and the writer in the Victoria County 
History of Surrey contending that the house originally was 
‘quadrangular or L-shaped in plan, the present dwelling-house 


* Surrey Archeological Collections, Vol. V. 


representing about one-half of the south side,” making the gable 
of the garden or south front a central feature, while Mr. Ralph 
Nevill * sees no reason for this surmise. 

The garden front is far the most interesting architecturally 
(see Plate VIII). It is of two storeys, divided to the right of the 
gable by Ionic pilasters standing upon tall plinths, the capitals 
being overshadowed by a modillion cornice of strong projection. 
Half-way up the pilasters are shields bearing lions’ heads be- 
neath fleurs-de-lis. The pilasters beneath the gable are dif- 
ferently treated, and the shields are absent. Mr. Nevill com- 
pares the brickwork of this part with a house at Shalford in 
Surrey, and opines that the same workmen evidently executed 
both, as well, possibly, as the somewhat similar work at 
Godalming.+ The shaping of the gables with incurved sides 
and pedimented top is exactly the same, and in both houses 
pilasters on high plinths are used as an ornamental feature. 
The windows, with the exception of one in the gable, have been 
all sashed ; the gable window, with its arched head and wooden 
mullions and transoms, is either an original, or closely follows 


* Surrey Archeological Collections, Vol. X., p xxxiii. 


+ Old Cottage and Domestic Architecture: Surrey (South-west), by Ralph 
Nevill, F.S.A. 





FRONT OF OUTBUILDING, “SLYFIELD.” 
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it. The interest of the front lies almost entirely 
in the use of cut and rubbed bricks for the 
mouldings, the capitals of the pilasters, and the 
shields, which are a striking witness to the rich- 
ness and delicacy obtainable by these means. 
The west wall, in which is the entrance, is 
modern; and the wing at the east end is an 
addition. 

The present hall is small—a wide passage to 
the stairs; but, judging by the open balustrade 
above the wall dividing it from the room on the 
left, the original hall would have been on the left 
of this wall. At the end is seen the staircase 
(Plate IX), with its original dog-gates. The 
vertical bars of the gates and the square newel- 
posts are all rusticated like the newel-posts at 
Lymore Park and at the old house at Shalford 
before mentioned, in imitation of stonework; but 
while the Lymore staircase has balusters, the 
Slyfield staircase has pierced panels of strapwork, 
the design of which is distorted in sympathy with 
the upward rake of the stairs. The. newel-posts 
bear vase-shaped finials. The landing above is supported by an 
oak beam resting on a flat-pointed arch, with carved spandrels 
and moulded pilasters of the same material. The panelled doors 
on this and the first floor have solid frames of the same vigorous 
type of carving, but the wainscotting of the ground-floor room 
to the right of the entrance (now used as a bedroom) is of a 
much more refined and architectural character and may have 
been designed by the architect. The walls are divided by fluted 
Ionic pilasters upon high plinths, with a lion’s mask at half- 
height, and as the crest of the Shiers family was a demi- 
lion rampant, the use of the lion’s mask was especially 
appropriate. 

The division of the wall-surface of plain square panels by 
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CEILING OF THE GREAT CHAMBER. 


pilasters was a very usual feature in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and the chimneypiece in this room shows 
the same treatment, its upper portion being supported by two 
small Ionic pilasters and divided into three by still more 
minute pilasters of the Corinthian order. In the central panel 
are the arms of the Shiers impaling those of Rutland of 
Mitcham within a well-carved cartouche surmounted by the 
Shiers lion crest and mantling. The ceiling of this fine and 
untouched room is, like its wainscot, characteristic of the 
growing Classic feeling, and foreshadows the plasterwork of 
Inigo Jones in the simplicity of the setting out, and the use of 
wide ribs ornamented with guilloches to enclose a large central 
panel. But here the figure of Plenty which it encloses, with 





ON GROUND FLOOR. 
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her roughly modelled figure and early Jacobean costume, is 
more in the English than the Classic manner. Four smaller 
circular panels within a guilloched rib enclose a fleur-de-lis 
linked by drapery festoons to a fantastic figure ending in scrolls 
in each corner. The bedroom above this room has a ceiling 
which corresponds in design, and within a large oval wreath of 
bay in the centre is the figure of Peace with her palm branch* ; 
for Peace and Plenty make a frequent appearance in decora- 
tive detail of the reign of the first James—who took pride in a 
rule as undisturbed as King Solomon’s, with whom he was so 
frequently compared. In this room the wide ribs are orna- 
mented with wreaths of fruits and festoons. A similar use of 
allegorical figures to fill the oval centre panels of ceilings is 
seen in the dining-room and the small drawing-room and oak 
bedroom at Forde Abbey, where this ornamentation dates from 
Commonwealth times. 

An even more elaborate ceiling is seen in the panelled Great 
Chamber on the first floor, in the south-west corner of the 
house. This is waggon-vaulted, and in the lunette the shield of 
the Shiers arms with crest and mantling meets us again, while 
the cove is covered with an intricate all-over design of strap- 
work and festoons of drapery and fruit, in which winged amorini 
and gryphons figure. In the small centre cartouche is a wreath 
of laurel, coarsely wrought, enclosing an amorino. It has been 
suggested that this ceiling is of Italian design and workman- 
ship, and in design it certainly shows a more complete assimila- 
tion of ‘‘ grotesque” design than any other plasterwork of this 
transitional period. 


* She appears to hold a loaf in her left hand 


At a short distance north-west of the house lies a fine 
L-shaped outbuilding (shown by the photograph reproduced 
on page 95), and Mr. Nevill has suggested that the entrance 
into the courtyard may have been ‘through an archway 
in this front and that a range of buildings extended on the 
other side, with an ornamental end next the carriage-way to 
match that on the west side. Such an entrance would be in 
direct line with the present door.’’* 

The lower portion of the north front is built of grey flint, 
which gives a pleasant contrast to the light red brickwork of 
the rest of the building, and at the east end two rusticated 
Ionic pilasters perhaps marked the opening or archway which 
no longer exists. The block has been cut short at this point 
and made up with later brickwork. This plain block, with its 
small mullioned windows, is enriched like the principal front of 
the house by a projecting cornice with carved modillions, and by 
the wide moulded brick entablature dividing the two storeys. 
The windows also have brick labels, which are continuous in 
those of the upper storey. The wooden frames are original 
and on this upper storey are rusticated at the sides and enriched 
with a curious vandyked ornament which also appears at half 
height on the two brick pilasters at the east end. 

Both the outbuilding and house at “Slyfield”’ are well worth 
study from their pleasant and individual note, the finish of their 
brickwork ; while the house within doors is a small but perfect 
example of the transition between two styles—the new wine 
that was being poured into old bottles, at the time that it was 
built. 


* Surrey Archzlogical Collections, Vol. X, p. xxxiii. 
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AN ACT OF VANDALISM—THE DEMOLITION OF ST. MARY'S 


CHURCH, ROTTERDAM. 


By A. F. G. LEVESON GOWER, F.S.A. 


T will be of sad interest to many readers to have some account 

| of the stately Church of St. Mary in Rotterdam, now 

completely demolished, of which we here give some re- 

duced reproductions of photographs contributed by the courtesy 

of Mr. Wonter Cool, of the Public Works Department in 
Rotterdam. 


interest of the building, and apparently without due considera- 
tion of its true value. 

In 1587 the States-General of Holland passed an Act en- 
couraging the introduction into Holland of British manufac- 
tured cloth and woollen stuffs, which decree brought many of 
our countrymen to Rotterdam. Until the breaking out of the 





ST. MARY’S CHURCH, ROTTERDAM. 


Note: The inclination to the right occurred soon after the building was completed in 1708, and was due to subsidence of the foundations. 


The church has been described by Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
as being similar in design to many of the City churches. It 
was perhaps designed by Wren, or in any case by some capable 
architect of the time. Its destruction, which has received the 
sanction of the Trustees of St. Mary’s Church and of the Colonial 
and Continental Church Society, was brought about by the 
zealous efforts of the Rev. H. H. Coryton, the temporary 
chaplain. It was quite unnecessary, and has been carried out 
without any consideration for the historical and architectural 


war in the reign of Charles II this colouy was established in 
Rotterdam, following mercantile pursuits in their individual 
capacity, and from 1635 to 1666 as members of the Society of the 
Merchant Adventurers. ; 

At first there was no church assigned to this community by 
the city, but when St. Sebastian’s Chapel, better known as the 
Old Scots Church, was repaired and enlarged in 1627, the Epis- 
copalians were allowed by the burgomasters to have the use 
of it. 
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When in 1635 the ‘‘ Court of English Cloth’ removed from 
Delft to Rotterdam, the States of Holland, on the 23rd April 
of that year, decreed that, free of all cost to the Society, a church 
should be supplied and solely upheld at the expense of the 
town; and for this purpose an old chapel at the north-west end 
of the High Street, then used by the French Protestants, was 
allocated to them. 

Between the years 1662 and 1688 Holland and Great Britain 
were frequently at war, which compelled a number of English 
merchants to quit Rotterdam and other towns in the Provinces : 
and it was not until 1699 that a movement was again set on 
foot for establishing an English Church in the town. — In that 
year seventeen individuals, heads of families, agreed by volun- 
tary contributions to raise a salary for the maintenance of an 
Episcopal clergyman, and in 1700 the Rev. Luke Milburne 
became pastor of the Episcopal congregation. Dr. Milburne, 
however, left the following year on his appointment to be rector 
of St. Ethelburga and lecturer of St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, 
and he was succeeded in 1761 by Dr. Thorold. A chapel inthe 
Lime Street was at this time used as a Church of England, but 
being quite inadequate for the wants of the congregation, its 
managers determined in 1702 to build a suitable place of wor- 
ship, and the Burgomasters of Rotterdam ina most generous 
manner supplied a site for a church on a perpetual lease (now 
exchanged for a lease of 100 years) at the north-eastern extremity 
of the Haringvliet—one of the finest harbours in the city—and 
they also conferred upon the Episcopalians several privileges. 

By strenuous efforts of those more immediately interested, a 
large sum was quickly placed at the disposal of the trustees. 
This included a gift of £500 from Queen Anne, and splendid 
donations from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the bench of 
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THE ALTAR-PIECE. 





TRE. PULPIT, 


Bishops, both universities, the corporations of Newcastle and 
Yarmouth, and the members of the English nobility and gentry 
generally. 

It deserves to be recorded that Dr. Thorold and a 
Mr. Richard Davis went not only to England, but to Flanders, 
then the theatre of war, where they were received in a friendly 
manner by the Duke of Marlborough, who, together with his 
officers and private soldiers, generously encouraged the under- 
taking. 

The famous admiral, Sir George Rooke, as well as Marl- 
borough, subscribed £100, and the companies of the several 
ships then cruising on the Flemish coast subscribed with great 
liberality. The sum of £4,246 was collected. 

The new church, built on masts or piles, was in due time 
completed, and as a suitable compliment to its illustrious 
donors the Vestry caused the Royal Arms of England to be 
placed in the pediment of the building, with the arms of the 
hero of Blenheim underneath. These armorial bearings were 
well executed in stone, and formed a handsome ornament to the 
front. 

The church was consecrated on April 22nd, 1708, by 
Dr. Thorold, who held a commission for the purpose from the 
3ishop of London, under the designation of the English Church 
of St. Mary in Rotterdam. 

As the subscriptions raised did not nearly cover the outlay, 
the British Government in 1712 voted a sum of £2,500, which 
enabled the Vestry to discharge their liabilities, and an annuity 
of £100 was permanently settled upon the resident chaplains in 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

In the charter which was granted to this church by the 
Magistrates of Rotterdam, dated November 14th, 1702, it was 
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expressly stipulated that in all time to come the Vestry should 
have full power in naming a minister for the approval of the 
Bishop of London, whose appointment should afterwards be 
sanctioned at the Stadhuis by the city authorities. 

In July 1760 the Duke of Brunswick, guardian of the 
Prince Hereditary Stadtholder and of the Princess of Weil- 
burg, presented to this church the books belonging to the 
chapel in the Hague, the property of the Princess Royal of 
Orange, consisting of three Bibles and seventy-six prayer-books, 
and a Mrs. Mary Spicer, a wealthy member of the congregation, 
in 1773, besides a pecuniary donation, gave over some house 
property in trust, the proceeds to go to afford occasional 
relief to distressed British travellers. 

In 1788, during the chaplaincy of the Rev. William 
Williams, the church underwent a thorough repair, towards 
the expense of which £1,000 was voted by the House of 
Commons. The building, unfortunately, was sadly spoiled 
during the long period which intervened before the restoration 
of the Orange family, and was desecrated by the Russians in 
1813, who converted it into a stable and an army depot. 
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The church was thoroughly repaired in 
1815, when, during the chaplaincy of the 
Rev. John Hay, independently of volun- 
tary contributions from private individuals, 
the British Parliament voted £2,000, and 
the Dutch Government, in compensation 
for damage done, £500, and by the Con- 
sular Act (6 Geo. IV, c. 87) a sum 
equivalent to that raised by British seat- 
holders and subscribers was paid by the 
Treasury for the maintenance of public 
worship; but as the Treasury deducted 
from the grant the annuity given by 
Queen Anne, the chaplain derived but 
little advantage from the Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

The above-mentioned Rev. John Hay, 
who communicated most of the above 
information to the Rev. William Steven, 
author of *‘ History of the Scottish Church, 
Rotterdam, 1832,” died in 1832 in his 
sixty-fourth year, when the Rev. Joseph 
Bosworth was appointed. 

Such is the history of this most 
interesting church up to 1832, since which 
time it has regularly served as the prin- 
cipal place of worship for the English 
community in Rotterdam. 

In a footnote on page 328 of Mr. 
Steven’s work, the author remarks that: 
“To a stranger this massy building seems 
in a dangerous state, in consequence of 
its reclining very much on one side. The 
foundation of the south wall gave way a 
few years after its erection; and though 
from this unfortunate circumstance the 
church has an awkward appearance, if 
is perfectly secure.” 

The writer of this article is unaware 
of the principal causes of what appears 
on the face of it to be a wanton act 
of destruction; as far as he can under- 
stand, it was due to want of knowledge 
of the artistic, archeological, and histori- 
cal value of the building, and a desire to 
have a church which was thoroughly up-to-date and common- 
place—reasons quite insufficient to justify its demolition. 

There is no ground for supposing that the fabric of the 
church was more unsafe at the time of its demolition (which 
from its solidity has been a matter of great difficulty) 
than when Mr. Steven described it in 1832, and had it 
been properly treated it would have been the glory of future 
generations. 

The woodwork, consisting of the organ-case, altar-piece, 
communion rails, pulpit, pews and gallery, are now for sale; 
but the Royal arms, carved in stone and weighing many tons, 
were smashed to pieces in the destruction, carrying with them 
and destroying the arms of the great Duke of Marlborough 
beneath, although the writer begged that they might be 
carefully preserved. 

We English are constantly lucubrating over the destruction 
of the old buildings which go to form the beauty and character 
of the delightful Dutch towns, but after this act of destruction 
of a fine building in Rotterdam, full of interesting associations, 
we must in future observe a discreet silence. 
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A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE GARDEN. 


N the laying out of a garden in connection with a small coun- 
| try house one commonly has to deal with a site that offers 
very little special natural advantage. As John Sedding 
reminds us in his book on ‘‘ Garden-Craft,”’ one is confronted 
in such circumstances with a bit of raw and more or less 
ungroomed Nature. It is the garden-architect’s task to seize 
upon its capabilities. ‘‘ He must trim and cherish the trees 
here, abolish the tree there; enlarge this slope, level that; he 
must terrace, step by step, down towards the stream at the 
base, select the sunniest spot for the flower-beds, and arrange 
how best the gardens at their varying levels shall be approached 
or viewed from the house.”” Such was very much the case with 
the house at Greenham Common, Newbury, that was built 
some years ago for Mr. J. H. Bowman. 

From the photographs which are reproduced in this issue it 
will be seen that the garden is full of pleasing effects. The site 
out of which it was wrought was merely a meadow sloping away 
to a bottom containing a small stream which springs from a bog 
on the common. By terracing, however, and excavation, it was 
possible to provide both shelter from the winds and favourable 
places for the cultivation of the less hardy plants, while the 
stream in the bottom has allowed of the construction of a pond 
and wild garden with bog and water plants. Upon the garden 
side of the house is a segmental-shaped lawn bordered by shrubs, 
and from this one descends by a few steps to the lower lawn. 





The latter has at one corner the delightful little summer-house 
seen in Plate XII. Summer-houses, when carefully designed, 
provide an architectural element which can be used to great 
advantage in the garden, and the little house which takes its 
place so snugly in Mr. Bowman’s garden is avery good illustra- 
tion of this. Between the two lawns is a small pond garden, 
its water surface overspread with lilies and enclosed by grasses. 
Close by, a delightfully shady arbour has been contrived at one 
corner of the house, and through the trellis screen which joins 
it one passes to a broad herbaceous border glowing in due season 
with all the clumps of bright plants that are possible in such a 
situation. Mr. Bowman isa keen student of flowers, both as 
objects of beauty and as wonderful products of Nature; hence we 
find at the end of the lower lawn a laboratory established in a 
delightful little garden house, while on the opposite side a path 
leads down tothe sunk garden which is illustrated on this page. 
The latter is a veritable home of all the most delightful alpine 
flora, and to walk around it is to be amazed at the beauty that 
can be produced by such a treatment. The water garden affords 
further examples of a different character, while in the wild 
garden we may step from stone to stone amidst the most 
luxuriant foliage. It is all admirably done, and as one lingers 
amidst its unobtrusive beauty there steals upon the senses that 
feeling of quiet satisfaction which is one of the great delights 
of a garden. 
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THE SUNK GARDEN, GREENHAM COMMON, NEWBURY. 
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View of house from south-east, with steps leading to upper lawn. 


GREENHAM COMMON, NEWBURY. 





PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plates I, II, and III.—Palais de Justice, Paris: Duc was 
one of that coterie of architects who, in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, took up and developed the style which 
became known in France as ‘‘ Néo-Grec.” He had a brilliant 
career at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and subsequently studied 
the Classic work of South Italy as a winner of the Grand Prix. 
On his return to Paris he was entrusted with the work of erect- 
ing the Colonne de Juillet, which, though it stands on founda- 
tions laid by Alavoine, is Duc’s design. Later he succeeded 
Huyot as architect to the Palais de Justice. This appointment 
he held for thirty-nine years, during which period the great 
building occupied almost his whole attention. His greatest 
work in connection with the building was the new facade to the 
Place Dauphine, behind which is the celebrated Galerie de 
Harlay. A critical estimate of the work will be found in the 
article on page 93. 

Plates IV, V, VI, and VII.—United Service Club, London: 
The exterior of this building, if it does not display architec- 
tural design of exceptional merit, is, nevertheless, very dignified 
in effect: the building, moreover, situated at the corner of 
Pall Mall and Waterloo Place, has the advantages of an excel- 
lent site. Within, the chief feature is the staircase hall. This 
is a splendid conception, broad in treatment and admirably 
arranged. It rises clear to the lantern, and this great height 
gives it an air of spaciousness which could be achieved in no 
other manner. The club has a large collection of pictures by 
distinguished painters, and a series of busts, among which latter 
the marble bust of Nelson in the staircase hall is of supreme 
interest. An article dealing with the club appears on 
page 103. 

Plates VIII and IX.—‘“‘ Slyfield,” near Leatherhead, Surrey : 
This is a very characteristic example of the early seventeenth 
century. The garden front presents a very delightful appear- 
ance, its brickwork mellowed by time and overgrown here and 
there with creeper. The architectural interest in the front lies 
largely in the use of cut and rubbed bricks, for the mouldings, 
the capitals of the pilasters, and the shields, which are a 
striking witness to the richness and delicacy obtainable by 
these means. In the entrance hall the old woodwork at once 
claims attention, while the two principal rooms offer fine ex- 
amples of seventeenth-century plasterwork. (See article on 
page 95-) 

Plates X, XI, and XII.—The Garden at Greenham Common, 
Newbury: The house was built some years ago for Mr. J. H. 
Bowman from designs by Mr. Mervyn Macartney, carried to 
completion under the direction of Mr. Percy E. Newton. 
Although the site was simply a meadow sloping away to a 
“bottom,” a delightful garden has been made out of it by 
judicious lay-out. There are an upper and a lower lawn, between 
which a broad herbaceous border is arranged, leading through a 
trellis screen to a small lily pond. <A sunk garden, a wild 
garden, and a water garden are also provided in the scheme. 
(See article on preceding page.) 

Plate XIII.—Painted Ceiling, Arno’s Grove, Southgate: 
This depicts the triumphal entry of Julius Cesar into Rome. 
It is referred to in the article on ‘‘ Painted Decoration in 


England,” page 92. 

Plate XIV.—Paintings in Staircase Hall, No. 11 Bedford 
Row, London: These are referred to on page g3 of the article 
on ** Painted Decoration in England.” They are attributed to 
Thornhill. In connection with Mr. Goodison’s article we 
desire to express our indebtedness to Messrs. Hindley, of 
Welbeck Street, W., for the illustration on page go. 
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Plate V. November 19173. Photo: Bedford Lemere & Co. 
UNITED SERVICE CLUB, LONDON: GRAND STAIRCASE. 


No London club possesses a finer staircase than this. Unfortunately, it is impossible to include its whole height to the lantern above the cove, but the above 
view gives as complete a vefresentation as the conditions allow. The club is rich in painted portraits of distinguished personages, three of which ave here 
seen—Nelson, Wellington, and Captain Scott. The statue in the centre is of the Duke of York and Albany. 
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Plate VI. November 1913. Photo: ‘* Arch. Review.” 


UNITED SERVICE CLUB, LONDON: CEILING OF STAIRCASE HALL. 


Judging by the general scheme and the detail, this appears to be Nash's original work. It covers the lantern light and is a very large rectangle 
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Plate IX. November 1913. Photo Bedford Lemere & Co. 
“SLYFIELD,” NEAR LEATHERHEAD: VIEW IN ENTRANCE HALL. 


Of particular interest in this hall are the old dog-gates at the foot of the staircase, dating from the early part of the seventeenth century. 
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Plate XIII. November 1913. Photo: “ Arch. Review.” 
WALL AND CEILING PAINTINGS IN STAIRCASE HALL, ARNO’S GROVE, SOUTHGATE, LONDON. 


This interesting example is by Lanscroon, and is dated 1723. 
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LONDON CLUBS.—_VI. THE UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


By STANLEY C. RAMSEY, A.R.I.B.A. 


With Photographs specially taken for “ The Architectural Review,’ including Plates IV, V, VI, and VII. 


T would materially add to the already heavy burden of the 

| average architect could he foresee the changes that would 

be effected in his buildings at the hands of others in 

future years. Sometimes the building is fortunate in being 

dealt with by a considerate and sympathetic designer, but in 

other cases the design only too surely suffers by later additions 
and alterations. 

This, to a certain extent, is the case with the United Service 
Club. Built by Nash in 1828, it remained to be altered and 
embellished by Decimus Burton in 1858, a proceeding which, 
judging from drawings that exist of the original fabric, must 
have robbed it of much of its essential charm. The members 
of that year, discontented with the somewhat severe and chaste 
lines of the exterior, called in Burton ‘‘to ornament and im- 
prove it,” to use a felicitous phrase. Burton consequently 
proceeded to do so with great gusto, though we cannot feel that 
his labours were happily directed. 

The position of Nash in the history of English architecture 
is almost a unique one. He, together with his predecessors, 
the Adams and the architects of Bath, laid the foundations of 
modern town-planning in its more monumental aspects, as 
applied to the treatment of streets and street facades. Nash was 
a great believer in the employment of smooth stucco for the 
fronts of his buildings. This, coupled with his restrained ren- 
dering of Classic forms, made his name a_ byword to the 
Gothic Revivalists and to the school of Ruskin, to whom he 
stood for everything that was bad in architecture; and to 
them stucco, as he used it, was the certain mark of ‘‘ The 
Beast,” though many of their latter-day disciples have not ap- 
parently the same objection to it, provided that it be sufficiently 
coarse. If we take account of certain signs and portents, the 
present generation seems likely to reverse this decision, and, 
after a lapse of a hundred years, to recognise in Nash many 
great qualities which a more exuberant age has denied him. 
In all his buildings, as well as in his more ambitious schemes, 
he aimed at a subjection of detail to general harmony, and 
everything was considered from the standpoint of total effect. 
His work always expresses reticence and refinement—no mean 
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GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 
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ENTRANCE LOBBY. 


qualities—and is not wanting in a certain masculine vigour 
which saves it from any charge of insipidity. 

Fortunately, Decimus Burton’s efforts at the United Service 
Club were chiefly confined to the exterior; the interior retains 
more of the true spirit of Nash. 

The club was originally housed in a building in Charles 
Street, off the Haymarket, an interesting example of the Greek 
manner of the early part of the nineteenth century, now 
demolished. The present premises in Pall Mall were com- 
menced in 1828 and completed by midsummer 182g. 

Judging from a perspective of the original building (which, 
by courtesy of the secretary, we are able to reproduce), this 
was a sober and dignified composition. There was originally 
a portico on the Waterloo Place side, the removal of which 
was effected by Burton ; but, apart from this, Burton concerned 
himself mainly with the application of somewhat meretricious 
and unnecessary ornament. 

A careful comparison of the two designs, as it wasand as it 
is, indicates that Burton’s work chiefly affected the ground-floor 
windows, which, in place of the severely rectangular forms of 
Nash, now have elliptical heads, with architraves, swags, and key- 
stones none too fortunate in their effect or detail. The first-floor 
windows appear to have escaped much alteration, and we may 
take it that they are practically the same as Nash built them. 
For the rest, we owe to Decimus Burton the extremely ornate 
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PERSPECTIVE OF NASH’S ORIGINAL BUILDING. 


filling to the frieze of the main cornice, the work in the pedi- 
ment of the double-storeyed portico in Pall Mall, and the 
balustrade with the lamp standards surrounding the basement 
area, in place of the light iron railing originally provided by 
Nash. This balustrade is perhaps the most successful part 
of Burton’s performance. 

It is particularly difficult to reconcile the work of Burton 


on this building with what he did at the Atheneum, on 
the other side of Waterloo Place, and it can only be explained 
by the change in public opinion during the intervening years, 
and its resultant effect on the architect. 


Burton’s alterations were car- 
ried out at atime of great artistic 
unrest, when opinion was most 
unsettled. In place of the defi- 
nite traditions of the Classic 
school which influenced Nash, 
and which were even then on the 
wane, there was the uncertainty 
and feverish enthusiasm of the 
early Gothic Revivalists. Many 
at this time were dallying with 
the Italian of Barry and the like 
on the one hand, and with the 
new style on the other; a dan- 
gerous period in which to em- 
bark on innovations affecting a 
fabric of earlier date. Yet, to 
censure what Burton has done in 
this particular case is by no 
means to ignore the very excel- 
lent work he did elsewhere; 
neither is it necessary to deify 
Nash at Burton’s expense. Nash 
was an architect of considerable 
talent, but his work is far from 
being always perfect, and in many instances there is an 
apparent carelessness and a feeling of slipshod in his methods. 
Nevertheless, he approached his problems from the stand- 
point of the artist, and, as a rule, his buildings are too good 
to be ruthlessly amended or destroyed without a very suffi- 
cient cause. 

If the builders of the early nineteenth century teach us 
nothing else, they show us what can be done with limited 
opportunity and inexpensive material. This is well exemplified 
in the United Service Club, the total cost of the new building, 
including furniture, having been only about £49,000. 
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VIEW OF EXISTING BUILDING FROM WATERLOO PLACE. 
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As is well known, Burton in his long and 
laborious career produced essays in many styles, 
among which are some ina particularly atrocious 
rendering of a pseudo-Gothic; and though his 
work at the United Service is obviously on a far 
higher level than this, it suffers considerably 
when compared with the brilliant triumph of his 
youth across the way. 

In the mass the building is still a fine and 
striking structure, and though there is something 
to regret, there is still much to admire (see 
Plate IV). Internally the most impressive feature 
is the grand staircase (see Plate V), which must 
rank amongst the great examples of London. 
It starts from the ground floor with a wide flight 
of stairs, which branch into return stairs of a 
narrower width on either hand, finishing on a 
wide balcony which runs completely round the 
hall. This hall is lit by windows forming a large 
lantern-light supported on deep coves, and has 
a plaster ceiling divided into panels by beams 
richly decorated with a running guilloche orna- 
ment. The work on the ceiling is excellent (see 
Plate VI), though one cannot be quite so en- 
thusiastic over the enrichments to the coves, 
which are of a later date, and might well have been omitted. 

The main cornice below the coving is a well-considered 
piece of design, and the frieze under, decorated with a running 
pattern of honeysuckle ornament, is interesting, and typical of 
the period. The doors with their surrounds on the first-floor 
landing are particularly characteristic of Nash, who loved delicate 
mouldings and broad proportions. The doors themselves are 
of dark mahogany, with amber-coloured glass handles. The 
balustrade to the stairs is also well worth a little careful study. 
The whole effect of this staircase and hall is one of breadth and 
simplicity, and there is a dignity about it which a more elabo- 
rate treatment might all too easily have marred. 
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VIEW ON TOP LANDING OF STAIRCASE. 
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The plan is interesting, and a little unique by reason of the | 
position which the staircase hall occupies in the building. This 
is approached from the side by the main entrance in Pall Mall, 
through a small columned outer lobby, and the main staircase 
centres on the front of the Waterloo Place side, a fact which 
has led some to believe that the portico which originally occu- 
pied this side and was pulled down by Decimus Burton was 
used as an entrance from Waterloo Place; there is, however, 
no evidence of this, either in Nash’s perspective or in the 
records of the club. Probably the chief purpose that Nash 
intended this portico to serve was to balance the mass of the 
main portico, and to form a subsidiary feature of interest. 
Whatever the reason, however, 
the treatment adopted gives to the 
staircase hall an air of privacy and 
retirement. 

The library of the club, on the 
first floor, facing the gardens of 
Carlton House Terrace at the 
rear, and extending the whole 
length of this front, is a finely 
proportioned room of generous 
dimensions. In the disposition of 
its parts it follows much the same 
plan as the libraries of the Reform 
and the Atheneum—that is to 
say, it is divided into three un- 
equal bays, with columns and en- 
tablature. (In this case the order 
is Corinthian, with shafts of grey 
granite.) It would seem that 
Nash was the originator of this 
type of plan for the larger apart- 
ments of a club, though doubtless 
prototypes of a similar character 
may be found even earlier than 
Whoever originated it, this 
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M4 type of plan with the three fire- 
places, one in each of the end 
walls, and one in the centre of the 
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and the general effect is not 


quite so impressive. The coffee- 
room faces Pall Mall, and has 
recently been extended. It is 
now a large and very comfortable 
apartment, as may be judged 
from the photograph which is 
reproduced on this page. 

















NEW COFFEE-ROOM. 


long wall opposite the windows, is particularly suitable for 
any room in which provision is desired to be made for the 
grouping together of individuals in an easy and comfortable 
manner. 

On the first floor also are an upper smoking-room, and 
rooms for writing, cards, and billiards—commodious in their 
dimensions, but not calling for any particular notice. 

The other principal rooms of the club are on the ground 
floor, comprising the smoking-room and the coffee-room. The 
smoking-room is the same size as the library, which is imme- 
diately over it, and is treated in the same way, though 
columns of the Ionic order are used in place of the Corinthian. 
The ceiling here is simply treated with a disposition of flattish 
beams decorated on the face with a Greek fret; but the total 
height of the apartment is rather lower than that of the library, 








MORNING-ROOM. 





One of the most interesting 
features of the club is the large 
and well-equipped kitchen, with 
innumerable ovens and _ grills, 
which look quite capable of deal- 
ing with the requirements of the 
large number of members on the 
club books. 

The club was originally known 
as the ‘‘ General Military Club,” 
and was founded by General 
Lynedoch, in conjunction with 
Viscount Hill and other officers, 
on May 31st, 1815. It was 
opened to officers of the Navy 
on January 24th in the following 
year, and the name was shortly 
afterwards changed to ‘ The 
United Service Club.” 

The club possesses a remark- 
able number of fine pictures by 
past and present artists, most 
of them being portraits of distinguished officers in the two 
services, and of different members of the Royal Family. 
On the top landing of the staircase is a large picture of 
Trafalgar, by C. Stanfield, and on the opposite wall a picture 
of Waterloo, by G. Jones, and portraits of Nelson and 
Wellington, by W. Robinson, flank the main doorway on the 
east side of the landing—all being pre-eminently appropriate 
to a club such as this. 

There is also a fine bust of Nelson, by Flaxman, on the 
ground floor of the staircase hall (see Plate VII), and one of 
Wellington in the entrance hall, while the grand _stair- 
case is embellished by a statue of H.R.H. the Duke of 
York and Albany, by Thomas Campbell. In one of the 
corridors are hung a series of portraits of the original 
members. 











SMOKING-ROOM. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING—VI. ACETYLENE. 





By ROBERT W. A. BREWER, A.M.1.C.E., M.I.M.E., M.LA.E., F.S.E. 


(Concluded from p. 86, No. 203.) 


ARRANGEMENT OF PLANT. 


N acetylene generating plant should preferably be placed in 
A an outhouse, if possible away from the main buildings, 
and a suitable ventilating pipe should be fitted to carry 
away any gas or fumes which may arise from the plant, as slight 
leakages may occur with some makes. Any excess of gas which 
is generated should be blown off through such a pipe, and not be 
allowed to leak into the plant-house. Care should be taken 
with the illumination of the plant-house, as the installation 
may require recharging or inspecting after dark. In order 
that this may be done with safety, it is recommended that a 
double window be fitted in one wall as far as possible from the 
door, in such a position that a naked light placed on the outer 
side will illuminate the interior of the plant-house. The only 
permissible artificial illuminant should be an incandescent 
electric lamp. If this is used it is best to protect the lamp 
by a suitable wire cage or external glass. On no account 
should a naked light be taken inside a plant-house, because of 
the very wide variation between the higher and lower explosive 
limits of a mixture of acetylene and air. As an example, it may 
be stated that acetylene gas explodes when a light is applied 
between the limits of 3 per cent. and 82 per cent. of acetylene 
gas to air. This is one reason why, when starting an installa- 
tion, it is advisable to let the gas flow through the mains for 
some time, say one hour, in order that all the air may be expelled 
before any of the burners are lighted. 

Suitable provision should also be made against the possi- 
bility of freezing. This can be done by diverting the hot-water 
pipes from the heating system in the house, or by any other 
convenient means which does not involve the use of a light in 
the plant-house itself. The danger arising from freezing is 
principally with regard to the water-seal of the acetylene 
holder. If such a water-seal becomes frozen, great care should 
be taken in thawing it. It should only be done with boiling 
water. In no instance should red-hot irons or any other means 
of glowing heat be employed, on account of the risk of ex- 
plosion. If it is possible to fit up a water circulation in the 
way described, it would best be carried out by circulating one 
of the hot-water flow pipes around the lowest part of the water- 
seal, or, alternatively, it is possible to mix certain substances in 
the form of solution in the water which lower the natural 
freezing point. There are four well-known substances that can 
be used in this way—common salt, calcium chloride, methylated 
spirit, and glycerine. Probably the last-named is most 
commonly used for anti-freezing purposes. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


Attention has already been drawn to the fact that a higher 
pressure is usually present in the service pipes of an acetylene 
installation than in a coal-gas system, and for this reason alone 
it is necessary to use pipes that are absolutely sound, with 
joints that can be relied upon. Ordinary gas barrels should be 
avoided, and one of the more substantial types of piping and 
fittings used instead. A most important point affecting the 
success of an installation is that the fitting work should be 
carried out with the very greatest care so as to avoid leakage 
and damage to the property. The whole system of piping 
should be carefully tested when all the fittings have been con- 


nected up, and this should be done under a pressure of g in. to 
10 in. of water-head. The pressure should remain on for at 
least fifteen minutes, and observations of any fall of pressure 
should be made. Lead or composition piping should be 
avoided, for the reasons that were given in connection with the 
fitting of air-gas installations. The fittings themselves must be 
of a special type manufactured for use with acetylene gas, as 
the ordinary cheap types of gas fittings are not sufficiently exact 
in their joints to prevent leakage. Ball-socketed joints should 
be avoided wherever possible, on account of the difficulty of 
making these tight. 

There appears to be a divergence of opinion as to what 
permissible leakage should be allowed when testing an installa- 
tion of this nature. Figures given range from a maximum 
permissible loss of pressure equal to 2 in. of mercury-head in 
twelve hours when subjected to a pressure equal to 15 in. of 
mercury. On the other hand it has been stated that when a 
gauge is taken from the farthest point from the generator, and 
the whole system is subjected to a pressure equal to ro in. of 
water column, this gauge should show no apparent loss after 
the pressure has been turned off for at least two hours. 


BURNERS. 


The light from acetylene gas is so great in comparison with 
other illuminants that 50 candles per cubic foot may be obtained 
with a good burner. Acetylene burners are usually designed 
to draw in a small quantity of air before combustion in order 
to keep them cool at the tip, and thus prevent the deposition 
of carbon. A very large number of burners have been designed 
for use with acetylene gas, and it is not proposed to discuss 
their merits here, but in passing it may be interesting to note 
that the incandescent burners are not very suitable for use with 
acetylene gas, as impurities in the latter are liable to damage 
the mantles and affect their illuminating power. 

Some of the principal points to be noticed in the adoption 
of incandescent acetylene lighting are as follows: In the first 
place a constant pressure must be maintained between 2 in. and 
4 in. of water-head—the latter for preference. It is also neces- 
sary that the acetylene shall be free from any noticeable 
quantity of air; hence it is not suitable to use a type of 
generator which admits air when the decomposing chambers 
are open for recharging. The presence of air in the gas 
renders an explosion in the generator quite a possibility. The 
purity of the gas has already been referred to. This is most 
important, particularly with regard to the presence of any 
phosphoric compound. If the gas is pure, a mantle life of 500 
to 600 hours may be obtained. Special mantles, however, 
should always be used with acetylene gas on account of the 
higher pressure at which the acetylene must be delivered to an 
incandescent burner, and by reason of the higher temperature 
of the acetylene flame as compared with a coal-gas flame. 

Acetylene gas is eminently suitable for use with artistic 
fittings because of the absence of a mantle and the beauty of 
its flame, and there are many special instances where an 
acetylene installation has undoubted claims over any other 
system of illumination. 

In the application of acetylene to domestic purposes other 
than lighting, much experimental work has been carried out, 
and at least one firm has produced a convenient form of gas 
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stove for use with acetylene. The difficulty, however, appears 
to be the formation of carbon at the burners when the flame is 
at any position other than the maximum, or nearly so; but, 
without doubt, these difficulties will be overcome in the near 
future. 

In conclusion, a word of warning will be not out of place. 
Any system that may be decided on should be reasonably 
understood by the person who is to have charge of it, and the 
installation itself should not be blamed for any shortcomings 
on the part of the attendant. The attention of manufacturers 
is continually directed to the simplification of plants for 
domestic purposes, so that the personal element can be 
eliminated as much as possible, but there must always be a 
liability of some small derangement taking place which might 
momentarily cripple the installation. Every good firm, how- 
ever, endeavours to avoid such an accidental stoppage of the 
plant by suitable design and careful workmanship, and it is 
only fair to the plant itself that reasonable care should be 
taken in keeping it clean and looking after its general working. 


THE BEHRENS COLLECTION. 


AMONG collectors of Japanese art the late Mr. Walter 
Behrens occupied a separate and distinguished place. He 
chose to devote himself to those small articles of personal 
equipment in which the Japanese craftsmen have particularly 
excelled—the invd or medicine boxes; netsuké, the wonderful 
little sculptures in wood, ivory, and other substances, which 
were used to hold the imvd and tobacco in the sash; pouches 
and bags; and sword furniture. These he collected with 
unusual care and discrimination, and with unfailing taste and 
eagerness. He was especially interested in the pattern as well 
asin the workmanship of them, selecting his specimens as well 
for the sake of their fine execution and rarity as for that of the 
interest or symbolism of their ornamentation. His oppor- 
tunities were large; and for many years he had practically the 
pick of the market. Including an important series of objects 
of lacquer-ware, prints, drawings, larger sculpture, and other 
objects, his collection numbered about 12,000 items.; and its 
forthcoming dispersal by public auction will be one of the most 
interesting events of the season. It is long since any collection 
of the kind has been put on the market ; and none so extensive 
and of such all-round excellence has ever before been offered to 
the public. Within a few days of his unexpected death, he was 
to have read a paper before the Japan Society of London on 
‘*The Use of the Dragon in Japanese Art,” a special study on 
which he had been engaged for several years and for which he 
had collected a large mass of material. It is to be hoped that 
this may be published shortly. A sale of so large a number of 
objects could hardly be undertaken at one operation; and 
Messrs. Glendining & Co., Ltd., the auctioneers, have therefore 
arranged to dispose of it in three portions; the dates fixed for 
the first part being December 1st to 8th inclusive. This will 
include 1,838 lots, exclusive of cabinets, etc. Mr. Henry Joly 
has prepared the catalogue, an édition de luxe of which, with 
300 collotype plates, has been prepared in a limited edition at 
6} guineas net. Mr. Behrens was also the possessor of some 
fine Oriental and other porcelain, which will be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge; and Messrs. Christie are to 
dispose of his choice furniture, including some valuable Chip- 
pendale and one of the best Jacobean carved tables in existence. 
Both these sales will take place during the early part of the 


forthcoming winter. 
gE. F. S. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS. 


THE Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, which 
began its labours five yeirs ago, has just issued its second 
volume, dealing with the monuments of North Buckingham- 
shire. The area is not one which includes many buildings of 
exceptional architectural interest, and, even if it did, the 
manner in which the information is set forth does not invite 
criticism, for the aim of these volumes is primarily to give an 
accurate architectural inventory of the buildings of each 
county up to the year 1700. The value of such an inventory 
cannot be doubted, and it is gratifying to see that the Royal 
Commission’s volumes are being produced in such admirable 
detail. It is not in respect of their contents that one has any 
cause for criticism, but the slow rate at which the volumes 
are appearing. In a letter to The Times Mr. Mervyn Macartney 
has suggested that the only way to expedite the work, so that 
it may be completed in a reasonably short time, is to decentra- 
lise it, and to form county centres, from each of which the 
survey would be conducted. Thus, Exeter might be chosen for 
Devon and Cornwall; Bristol for Somerset and Gloucester ; 
Reading for Berks, Oxon, and Bucks; Winchester for Hants 
and Sussex; Norwich for Norfolk and Suffolk. It is certain 
that unless something is done to expedite the issue of these 
volumes the object of the Commission will be defeated, and it 
is to be hoped, therefore, that some better scheme of production 
will be adopted. 

The second volume follows the lines of the first. There is 
an historical summary, followed by a sectional preface, then a 
detailed account of each parish, and finally a very full index 
and a map showing the positions of the monuments scheduled. 
The book is well illustrated with photographic reproductions, 
but we would point out in respect of these last that, being 
printed on paper which by its very nature is known to be 
lacking in permanency, a grave defect is here countenanced. 
In a volume which is intended essentially to be a permanent 
record, we should expect to find collotype or similar illus- 
trations, allowing the adoption of a paper that has_per- 
manency. 


The Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). Vol. 2, 
North Buckinghamshire. Price 16s. 64. 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 


Miss JEKYLL is such a recognised authority on all that con- 
cerns the design and furnishing of gardens that every volume 
she undertakes is welcome; for not only has she a sound know- 
ledge of the garden in its architectural aspects, but also that 
practical intimate knowledge of flowers which makes her 
volumes particularly valuable. When, in addition, her pages 
are illustrated by such beautiful photographs as we see in this 
present volume—now entered upon its fifth edition—the book 
becomes a delight to possess. We can recommend it to all 
who have an interest in the subject. For the most part it 
deals with wall and water gardens, but there are also some 
chapters on the rock garden and the heath garden, both of 
them of exceptional interest. 

“ Wall and Water Gardens.” By Gertrude Jekyll. Fifth Edition, 
“ Country Life” Offices, Southampton Street, Strand. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
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SOME VENETIAN 





VILLAS.—1. 


By MARTIN SHAW BRIGGS. 


With Photographs specially obtained for “ The Architectural Review,” including Frontispiece. 


HE study of almost any period of Italian art is rendered 
aa doubly interesting by the striking contrasts between 
the work of different cities or provinces. The personality of 
once independent States is reflected clearly in their handiwork. 
Of these States, by virtue of her position on the sea, Venice has 
always been particularly noteworthy, and, although the seven- 
teenth-century villas of Frascatiand Genoa are familiar enough 
to English eyes, there are many equally interesting examples 
on the fertile plains of Venetia. The present articles deal 
briefly with the long succession of villas and palaces lining 
the banks of the ancient waterway from Padua to Venice, a 


‘wonderful relic of the Decadence which has somehow escaped 


the eye of the architectural historian. 

The Decadence itself may have deterred those whose 
inclinations lay in such a direction, for ever since Ruskin’s day 
a cloud has hung over Venice of the Renaissance. This cloud 
has, however, begun to melt away from the brilliant achieve- 
ments of Sansovino and Palladio, and it will not long remain 
to dim our vision of the Salute. But that Venetian life was 
decadent in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, even her 
most enthusiastic admirers cannot deny. The spirit which 
carried her flag over the high Pamirs and defeated the Turks in 
countless battles had lost much of its virtue before the end of 
the seventeenth century, and vanished altogether long before 
the Republic tottered into Napoleon’s arms. This period of 
decadence may be roughly divided by centuries, and Italian 
historians speak in general terms of the Seicento and the 
Settecento. The former era was not ignoble as some have 
represented it. There was indeed apparent, in Venice more 
than other cities, the artificial paganism characteristic of the 
time, for even in these early days her reputation as a pleasure- 
city was already established. The bombastic pride of the 
Roman cardinals was surpassed among the wealthy patricians 
of the Grand Canal, where a parade of incredible riches came 
to be the criterion of greatness. But the Venetian fleet still 
opposed the Mussulman, though Europe had withdrawn her 
support, and the Venetian citizens were still men—many of 
them even brave men. Their conversation was stilted and 
coarse, their morals were loose, and their extravagance appal- 
ling; but it was not till the eighteenth century that they sank 
to the degraded level of mere boudoir satellites. Of this later 
phase the most despicable figure of all seems to me to be the 
cicisbeo, a sexless nonentity whose duty consisted in attending 
to the whims of a married woman of means. In most cases a 
youth of noble birth, he spent the earlier part of the day in her 
tiring-room while the hairdresser performed his routine, amus- 
ing his lady with small-talk or holding her fan, and later he 
followed her abroad or to the play. These scented fops, devoid 
of principle or backbone, were the undoing of Venice, and were 
far inferior to the aristocrats of France before the Revolution. 

In Venetian art we see the counterpart of these two stages of 
decline. The Baroque palaces of Longhena, his great church 
of the Salute, the Bridge of Sighs, the Dogana-—all these build- 
ings are bold and masculine, if artificial and irreligious. But 
in the eighteenth century architecture was almost negligible, 
and men’s energies were absorbed by the decoration of fans or 
sedan chairs. 

As regards prodigality of display, there is little to choose 
between the two periods. Venice was pre-eminently a city of 
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fétes and celebrations, as befitted a resort for visitors. On any 
pretext the whole population welcomed a holiday from their 
never very arduous toil. The Carnival marked the culmination 
of folly and ended in a wild chaos. It is doubtful whether 
there has been any place in history where life was so gay and 
heedless as at Venice in her declining days. 

It was nominally to escape from this whirl of pleasure that 
the custom of the villeggiatura (or country holiday on the 
mainland) was inaugurated. Theoretically, these jaded devotees 
of fashion left the noisy city for the quiet of country lanes and 
the simplicity of a rustic existence. By adopting this course 
they lost the principal palliative of life in Venice during the 
sweltering summer heat—the cool scirocco blowing over the 
lagoons after noon—but in the dusty sunshine of their villas 
on the mainland they revelled in surroundings of trees and 
flowers, circumventing the climatic conditions by sleeping 
during the sultry hours of day. It was primarily a love of 
green things—gardens and trees—that drew them away from 
the canals of the city. 

In their choice of sites for their villas these Venetians of old 
did not show the same love of the hills as their modern descen- 
dants do. Nowadays the favoured are those who can afford to 
live on the Upper Piave or on the hillside near Conegliano. It 
may have been that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
these places were inconveniently remote, or that their loneliness 
encouraged marauders from Alpine fastnesses. At all events, 
the popular resort at the time such things first became fashion- 
able was the district round Mestre and Treviso, and especially 
the lower reaches of the Brenta. 

This river, like the Adige and the Piave, flows with great 
rapidity across the level plain of the Veneto from the steep 
slopes of the Alps. It passes a few miles north of Padua and 
is connected with that city by means ofacanal. From Stra to 
Fusina the channel has been relieved by various canals, the 
chief one entering the sea at Brondolo near Chioggia. This 
system has diminished the Brenta proper, and drained the 
plain without appreciably altering the original position of the 
river. For many centuries, until the road was improved and 
the railway constructed, traffic from Padua to Venice was water- 
borne along this route. The walls of Padua were pierced at 
the Porta Portello or Porta Venezia, as it is variously called, a 
charming architectural composition designed so early as 1518-14 
by Guglielmo Bergamasco to the order of Marco Antonio 
Loredan, prefect of the city. (See Frontispiece.) This gateway 
is considered by many critics to provide a connecting link 
between the architecture of the Lombardi and that of Sanso- 
\ino and Palladio. (The Arco Valaresso in the same town is 
another case in point.) The graceful little tempietto on the 
bridge is obviously of later date. 

From Padua a canal continues the journey to Stra, where 
the Brenta itself is joined, and this portion of the route has for 
some reason never enjoyed the same popularity as the lower 
reaches to Fusina. But let an English traveller of Elizabethan 
days describe his experience, one Fynes Moryson, Gent. :— 

“In the spring of the yeere, 1594, I began my journey to 
see Italy, and taking boat at the East gate of Paduoa, the same 
was drawn by horses along the River Brenta; and having shot 
two or three small bridges and passed twenty miles we came to 
the Village Lizzafusina, where there is a dam to stop the waters 
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(From an etching by Canaletto, about 1745.) 


of Brenta, lest in processe of time, the passage being open, the 
Marshes on that side of Venice should be filled with sand or 
earth, and so a passage made on firme ground to the City ; 
which they are carefull to prevent, and not without just cause, 
having found safety in their Iles, when Italy was often over- 
flowed by barbarous people. Heere whiles our boat 
was drawn by an Instrument, out of the River Brenta, into the 
Marshes of Venice, wee the passengers refreshed our selves 
with meat and wine, and according to the custome, agreed upon 
the price of our meat before wee did eat it. We might 
have had coaches, but since a boat passeth daily between 
these Cities, most men use this passage as most convenient. 
For the boat is covered with arched hatches, and there 
is very pleasant company, so a man beware to give no 
offence.” * 

Moryson appears to have been chiefly interested in the devices 
for controlling the ‘waters of 
Brenta.” These are illustrated in 
some detail by Padre Coronelli, a 
monk of the Frari in Venice, whose 
volume of Travels was published 
in 1697,+ and he moreover describes 
the villas passed on the journey. 
But an earlier traveller than either 
of these, Michael Lord Montaigne, 
noticed the villas in 1580 :-— 

“We left [Padua! early on the 
Saturday morning, traversing a very 
fine road beside the river and having 
on either hand fields very fertile 
with corn and well shaded by rows 
of trees, upon which the vines were 
trained. All along the road fine 
pleasure-houses had been built, and 
over the gate of one of these be- 
longing to the Contarini is an in- 
scription telling how the king 





* An Itinerary written by Fynes Mory- 
son, Gent.,"’ reprinted in 1907, Vol. I, 
pp. 155-9. 

+ Padre Coronelli’s ‘‘ Viaggia d’ Italia in 
Inghilterre,’’ Venice, 1697, Vol. I, p. 84, etc. 
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‘Henry III] lodged here on his way back from 
Poland.” * 

The latter event occurred in 1574, and, as 
there is evidence of at least one villa having been 
completed by Palladio about 1560, it is probable 
that the twenty years from 1560 to 1580 saw 
the first group of the long series erected. Dante 
in his Inferno (xv. 8) speaks of the ville e castelli 
of the Paduans along the Brenta, but he uses 
the word villa in its pre-Renaissance meaning of 
‘‘town.”’ There was, in fact, no cult of villa or 
garden in Venetia before Palladio’s day, and in 
Rome only a few examples date from earlier 
than 1560. 

Before passing to a consideration of the archi- 
tecture of these buildings, I propose to recall 
briefly the villeggiatura of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The summer season commenced on the eve 
of St. Anthony (the patron saint of Padua) on 
June 12th, and continued till the end of July. 
There was also an autumn villeggiatura from 
October 4th to the middle of November. At 
these times there was a wholesale exodus from Venice, and a 
sixteenth-century poet laments the loneliness of the Piazza :— 

E San Marco é divenuto, 

San Francesco del deserto, 
referring in the second line to a picturesque island of the 
lagoons. Even the poor kept their humble holiday at these 
times, and on Mondays in September set out in barges 
decorated with greenery and Chinese lanterns for the Lido or 
for the mainland near Fusina and Mestre, picnicking on the 
marshes, and returning with lights burning in the cool of 
evening. 


* Montaigne, ‘Journal of Travels in Italy ... . 1580-1,’’ translated by 


W. G. Waters, London, 1903. 

+ Molmenti’s ‘‘ Venice "’ (six volumes), translated by H. F. Brown, London, 
1908 (a book I have used freely in the preparation of these articles), Vol. V, 
Chap. IT. 




































































THE PORTO AT DOLO. 
(From an etching by Canaletto, about 1743.) 
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The banks of the Brenta were essentially a resort of 
patrician families, who left Venice in great state for a stay of 
several weeks on the mainland. They crossed the lagoon past 
St. Giorgio in Alga to Fusina in gorgeous private barges and 
proceeded up the river to the water stairs of their own palace, 
or, if it lay some distance from the river, they were met by even 
more gorgeous coaches emblazoned with their arms, and thence 
they drove home behind eight richly caparisoned horses. The 
burchiello was a public barge plying daily to Padua, and was a 
comfortable vessel, though the journey occupied the whole day. 
It was probably the attraction of this gay higliway that ac- 
counted for the remarkable line of villas all the way from 
Noventa to Malcontenta. For, even more than other Italians, 
the Venetians were devoted to the life of pleasure. It was 
meat and drink to them, the whole object of their existence. 
One can well imagine that there was a real freshness in 
foliage and flowers that actually appealed to their jaded senses, 
but they had no sort of liking for genuine rusticity. 

They used to descend in laughing crowds on country hostel- 
ries and farmhouses to the consternation of theinmates. They 
chased the fowls and teased the children, joked with the grey- 
beards, and ostentatiously ate polenta on the village green. But 
all this was only part of a vast travesty of rural life, and these 
scented triflers only played the part of shepherdesses in simple 
smocks as a change from their innumerable costumes. The 
seventeenth century in Venice, as elsewhere in Europe, was 
the age of buffoonery and practical jokes, which stopped short 
only in serious circumstances. This spirit appears in the 
hydraulic curiosities of nearly every Baroque garden, and in- 
variably inspired the country-house gatherings of patrician or 
cardinal. ‘he melancholy plight of Ser Fabrizio, related by 
Molmenti,* is only one instance among many, but is typical. 

Another feature of life on the Brenta was the extraordinary 
display of wealth by competing families. A contemporary 
writer’s account of a night’s amusement gives one an excellent 
idea of the period. This is Antonio Longo, who on a certain 
occasion bade fifty-three of his friends to a masquerade and 
invited them to enter two boats, the one adorned with eighteen 
musicians dressed as Moors, the other filled with twenty-four 
peasants dressed as Quakers. 

‘We were bound for Dolo, where an immense crowd was 
awaiting us. On our arrival the Quakers disembarked, and 
ranged themselves on either side of us to keep back the crowd. 
Having explored the country, we visited the largest of the inns 
and ate a frugal meal. Then we returned on board the boats, 





* Molmenti, op. cit., pp. 192-3. 
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which were already illuminated, as it was now night, and amid 
a great noise of cheering we shaped our course for the Casino 
de’ Nobili at the gates of La Mira, where we purposed spend- 
ing the night in merry pastimes. But as we passed the house 
of the Senator Giambattista Corner, we were surprised to see 
it all lit up with wax torches at the windows and loggias, and 
with resin torches at the gates. At this gay spectacle our band 
struck up, and from the inside of the palace it was answered 
by an excellent orchestra, sent for by the Senator from Venice. 
We disembarked, and when the master of the house, surrounded 
by a great and illustrious company, had made us welcome, we 
all began to dance, and did not cease till sunrise. But this 
gentleman’s kindness did not stop here, for he courteously 
invited me and all my friends to dinner that same day. The 
splendour with which he regaled us may be imagined but 
cannot be described. The dessert symbolised the various per- 
sons of the masquerade, and the hors d’euvre alluded to the 
same. It was fated that the fun should go yet further. Among 
the roasts of the feast were several pheasants, but as the 
stomach of the guests was already satisfied, the master of the 
house made signs to the major domo to reserve them for the 
morrow. The Senator Marco Gradenigo, who sat next to him 
at table, exclaimed aloud upon the stinginess of such an order. 
These words offended Corner, who began to taunt him with 
frequenting the feasts of his friends, yet never offering so much 
as a glass of water to another. At this Gradenigo was incensed, 
for he was famous for his lavish hospitality. He rose and 
invited the whole company for the morrow, pledging his word 
that all the dishes put upon the table should either be eaten 
or never be brought back. He was applauded loudly : Corner 
retaliated, and so this generous point of honour lasted for ten 
days, and Corner and Gradenigo entertained us six days in 
succession.” * 

Truly Venice had fallen since the days of the Cinquecento, 
if this incident could be regarded as a point of honour and 
greeted with applause! But the anxiety to outshine all rivals 
permeated all these families on the Brenta. The almost in- 
credible magnificence of some of the entertainments given in 
the city to foreign grandees was surpassed during the season of 
villeggiatura, Elaborate descriptions have been published of 
several displays at the Procurator Marco Contarini’s villa at 
Piazzola, between the years 1679 and 1685. On one occasion 
a hall was erected to contain a thousand guests, sumptuously 
decorated and with lavish scenery. Three hundred actors were 





* Antonio Longo, quoted in Monnier’s ‘‘ Venice in the xvith century,” 
London, rgro. 
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engaged. A hundred horses crowded the stage, some of them 
harnessed to coaches or triumphal cars. A replica of the 
Doge’s state barge lay on the canal surrounding the villa, and 
was used for a banquet, served while an orchestra played music. 
On another day the entertainment consisted of a sham naval 
battle between Venetian and Turkish ships, followed by a 
serenade sung by a bevy of girls. The richer merchants soon 
began to join in this generous strife, till the season of villeggia- 
tura soon came to be synonymous with financial embarrassments 
for all classes. 

The inanity of this life as the eighteenth century advanced 
becomes more and more apparent to us to-day. The young 
bloods who haunted these villas had even ceased to hunt or 
fish, the recreations always associated with the marshy district 
around Fusina. Their horizon was limited to the card-table 
and the boudoir. The close of the Seicento witnessed the 
publication of a little book by a Venetian of birth, Sagredo by 
name, with a title which may be translated as ‘‘ Arcadia on 
the Brenta, where Melancholy is cast aside.” * He gives usa 
picture of life at the time in a stilted dialogue between young 
aristocrats of both sexes. Existence had become an inglorious 
round of empty frivolities, dressing and undressing, eating and 
drinking, platitude and innuendo. Sincerity was as out of date 
as healthy activity of body, and the mind was devoted to the 
composition of poetry which had not any shred of merit. This 
was the end of Venice, an end her citizens 
brought upon themselves. 

* # * 

In devoting the larger part of this first article 
to a sketch of contemporary life and manners I 
have been influenced by the feeling that the 
villas on the Brenta are interesting rather from 
such associations than from any striking archi- 
tectural merit, regarded as a whole. Some ex- 
amples, on the other hand, have a certain value 
in the history of architecture, and among them 
is assuredly Palladio’s Villa Foscari at Malcon- 
tenta, the earliest of the series of which I can 
find any definite record. It still stands, near 
the mouth of the river at Fusina, and is the first 
building of importance a traveller sees on the 
journey from Venice to Padua by water. The 
district between here and Fusina is marshy, and 


* Giovanni Sagredo’s ‘‘ Arcadia in Brenta, ovvero la Melan- 
colia Sbandita,”” Bologna, 1693. 






hence very sparsely populated. The line of 
villas does not in fact begin till one reaches 
Oriago, but thence to Stra is almost continuous. 
A Venetian architect and draughtsman, Gian 
Francesco Costa, published in 1750-6 a large 
album of etchings in two volumes,* representing 
on 140 plates all the principal buildings along 
the Brenta, as they appeared in his day. As 
drawings they vary in merit, the two repro- 
duced on the preceding page being rather above 
the general average. The Villa Foscari at 
Malcontenta occupies three of his plates (Nos. 
VIII, IX, and X), and its former glories have 
evidently been diminished since Costa’s day (see 
illustration on opposite page). There seems to 
be some little doubt as to the circumstances 
under which this building was projected. That 
it is Palladio’s design is generally accepted by 
authorities.t Temanza, an eighteenth-century 
biographer of the principal Venetian artists, says: 
‘** Me pare che la prima opera egli ordinasse in queste parti sia 
stato il palazzo de Foscari presso la Malcontenta.”’ (It appears 
to me that the first work he [Palladio] undertook in these parts 
(Venetia) was the palace of the Foscari near La Malcontenta.) 
Coronelli, writing still earlier, in 1697, says that Malcontenta is 
especially worthy of notice, for there is the Palazzo Foscari 
decorated with celebrated pictures in fresco, and illustrated on 
Plate 50 of Pa!ladio’s second book of designs.} It is almost 
equally certain that it was built about the year 1558 for Nicolo 
and Luigi Foscari. The former married Elisabetta Dolfin, and 
died in 1560. An inscription on the building reads as follows :— 
NICOLAUS ET ALOYSIUS FOSCARI FRATRES FEDERICI FILII. 


These facts seem to disprove the picturesque story, related 
by a recent American writer,§ that the name ‘ Malcontenta” 
has its origin in the misfortune of a ‘‘grand, discontented 
dowager,’’ who came out from Venice “‘ with her stately Doge ”’ 
to escape from the demands of society in the city, and found 
herself followed by all her friends till their dwellings extended 
to Padua. The builder of the Villa Foscari was neither a 
dowager nor a Doge, and the name “ Malcontenta”’ is used 


* Gian Francesco Costa, ‘‘ Le Delizie del fiume Brenta,’’ Venice, 1750-6. 
+ Banister F. Fletcher, ‘‘ Andrea Palladio,’’ London, rsoz. 
‘Die Villen des Andrea Palladio,"’ Leipzig, 1910. 
t Op. cit. 
§ George Porter Fernald, in Scribner's Magazine, Vol. xxxix, p. 205. 
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by seventeenth and eighteenth century authors 
to denote the hamlet rather than this parti- 
cular house. 

The central portion of the large group of 
original buildings still exists very much in its 
pristine condition, with a hexastyle portico of 
Ionic columns facing the river. The basement 
storey below these columns is about 11 ft. in 
height internally and contains the kitchens. The 8 
principal rooms, as usually in Palladian designs, —_ 
are on the first floor or piano nobile, and a third 
storey for bedrooms is contrived in the depth of 
the attic above the entablature. A secondary 
cornice of good design crowns this stage, and 
the roof is of the ordinary hipped type with pan- 
tiles. The little balconies in the upper windows 
are very reminiscent of Venice. This exterior 
is interesting to us as having inspired many 
English architects since Palladio’s day, and its 
proportions are admirable. Of the two fine flights 
of balustraded steps approaching the portico from 
the river-side only one remains, bereft of balustrading, and the 
terrace wall with urns and water-stairs has also gone. The in- 
terior is planned with staircases in the rear, the greater part of 
the principal floor being occupied by a fine cruciform saloon, of 
which the length is twice the height, and on either side are three 
rooms, all being vaulted. The large room was decorated with 
frescoes by Giambattista Franco in the style of Paolo Veronese. 

But this central block was formerly only part of a much 
larger scheme. On the side of the villa towards Fusina was a 
large arcaded piazza entered by a grandiose five-arched gateway 
with Baroque finials. This piazza was open to the canal. 
Further outbuildings formed a connection to the villa itself, 
and on the other side was a terrace ending in a small casino 
or belvedere. Practically no vestige remains of all these sur- 
rounding structures, and the villa stands bare and deserted 
in its ragged fields. I am told that a wealthy Italian bought 
it some six years ago, presumably with a view to renovation. 
But no signs of care are apparent, the windows are roughly 
boarded up, and shabbiness reigns supreme. The house is an 
emblem of the decay of the Foscari family, once among the 
most famous in Europe, now almost extinct. Lady Dorothy 
Nevill describes a visit some seventy years ago to two old 
ladies, the Contesse Foscari, who were the last of their line, 
living in a garret of their great palace in Venice on an annuity 
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of three shillings a day, reduced by a usurer to even less. A 
melancholy story of departed grandeur. 

In the district between Malcontenta and Oriago there is only 
one villa of any importance, illustrated on Plate XII of Costa’s 
book as the ‘‘ Palazzo del N.H. Bon,” and here reproduced 
(see page 113). The initials ‘‘N.H.” are simply an abbre- 
viated title, and the family of Bon—though less distinguished 
than the Foscari—have played a prominent part in Venetian 
history. I am unable to find any records as to this building, 
but have included it as an unusually simple and correct ex- 
ample of villa design. The plate shows it very much in its pre- 
sent condition, but the farterre no longer exists. Now a grassy 
orchard occupies the foreground, and the broad central walk 
has become no more than a track of beaten earth. Two fine 
gate-piers still stand beside the road along the canal bank, 
but they rise from a tangled hedge.* This design forms a 
striking contrast to the grandiose villas of the Pisani at Stra, 
or of the Grimani a little lower down the river, and is much 
more restrained than the prevailing Brenta type—a flat facade 
with Baroque gables. It is indeed a typical Italian casino 


rather than a peculiar product of Venetia. 
(To be concluded.) 





* Illustrated in Fig. 28 of my book, ‘‘ Baroque Architecture,” just published 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
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LONDON CLUBS.—VII. THE ST. JAMES’S CLUB. 





By STANLEY C. RAMSEY. 


With ‘Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Architectural Review,” including Plates VI, VII, VIII, and IX. 


“THE history of the building in the “dip” of Piccadilly 

| in which the St. James’s Club is housed, known for so 

long as Coventry House, is so closely associated with 

the history of the famous street in which it stands that one is 

tempted to stray beyond the strict confines of the subject, and 
to dwell lingeringly on the neighbourhood and its annals. 

Since the time when Charles II’s unfortunate Minister 
built Clarendon House, Piccadilly has been the scene amidst 
which many famous and notable persons have played their 
parts. From the window of a building close by, No. 106, 
the celebrated and notorious Marquess of Queensberry, known 
familiarly as ‘‘ Old Q.,” ogled the fair passers-by ; and Byron, 
Nelson, and Wellington, to mention only a few of the great 
names of those who dwelt in the neighbourhood, were all 
lodged in the thoroughfare at different times. Scott was no 
stranger to the street, and practically made the house of a 
friend his own town house whenever he visited London. The 
gracious ghosts of Emma, Lady Hamilton, and the fair 
Duchess of Devonshire, that staunch supporter of Fox, haunt 
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the vicinity. Poor Beau Brummell is called to mind in passing 
No. 81, the once famous ‘‘ Watier’s,” the well-known club which 
he was instrumental in founding, and of which he was made 
perpetual president—the club that eventually brought about 
his ruin and that of many of his associates through the high 
play in which they indulged, and the successful ‘‘ plucking ” 
of one member by another in succession. 

Coventry House, No. 106 Piccadilly, was originally built 
by Sir Hugh Hunlock, whose initials, H. H., may be seen on a 
fine old lead cistern, bearing the date 1761, which still exists in 
the front area (see page 118); but, unfortunately for Sir Hugh, he 
appears to have built without counting the cost, and in 1764, 
when the house was still unfinished, he was compelled by the 
force of circumstances to sell to the sixth Earl of Coventry, 
who purchased it for 10,000 guineas, with an annual ground 
rent of £75. 

The sixth earl’s chief claim to notoriety seems to have been 
the fact that he had the temerity to take for his first wife the 
celebrated (one had almost written “ professional”) beauty 
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Maria Gunning, the eldest of those three amazing Irish sisters 
who, without either manners or education, captured London 
by their dazzling good looks. The first countess, however, was 
dead when the Earl took Coventry House, and it was for the 
pleasure of her succcessor that Robert Adam was employed 
on the finishing and decorating of the interior. 

Who was actually responsible for the original design of the 
building the writer has, after diligent search, been unable to 
discover, but he was unquestionably an artist to be reckoned 
with, and one may fairly safely conclude that his name is to be 
found amongst those of the foremost architects of that time. 
Certain features of the building seem to indicate Sir William 
Chambers as the author, particularly the treatment of the 
principal staircase giving access to the upper rooms; this 
corresponds both in plan and detail to a similar staircase 
which existed in Carrington House, Whitehall—now, alas! 
pulled down, and for which it is known Chambers was respon- 
sible. Again, the design of the three-light window in the 
staircase wall, with its garlanded oak-leaf frieze, is very 
characteristic of this architect, whilst the design of the elegant 
wrought-iron balusters is almost exactly similar to the balusters 
used in Carrington House. The front elevation (see Plate VI) 
is certainly not unworthy of being ascribed to Chambers; and 
both detail and general composition are suggestive of his 
capable and restrained handling, though the evidence here is 
not quite so clearly in his favour as with certain portions of 
the interior. 

William Kent has been put forward by some as being the 
architect, but if the house was not finished in 1765, when Lord 
Coventry purchased it, this alone would almost preclude 
the possibility of Kent having designed it, he having died many 
years previously, and the design, moreover, is not stamped 
with Kent’s rather marked mannerisms. 

A more possible candidate for the honour of its creation is 
Matthew Brettingham, who was associated with Kent in his 
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GENERAL VIEW OF COFFEE-ROOM CEILING. 


work at Holkham. The design of the Piccadilly front is some- 
what similar to other designs by Brettingham for houses of a 
corresponding type, and much of the detail bears a resemblance 
to that in the house which Bret- 
tingham built in Pall Mall, lat- 
terly used as the War Office, but 
now pulled down and its site 
occupied by the Royal Automo- 
bile Club. 

It must be remembered that 
the work of the architects of the 
eighteenth century was much 



































more of one school than is the 
case to-day; and with the smal- 
ler and less important build- 
ings, unless some clear record 
exists, it is extremely difficult, 
even after a close examination, 
to ascribe them to any particular 
artist. The present writer leans 
to the opinion that Chambers 
was the architect of the building 
under consideration, but without 
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END BAY OF COFFEE-ROOM CEILING. 





further proof would hesitate from 
putting this forward as a definite 
assumption; it should be taken 
rather as a plausible and pleasing 
theory until some more learned 
and fortunate inquirer, possessed 
of greater erudition, shall have 
established the name of the 
author without fear of contra- 
diction. 











Whoever’s work it was, the principal front is one of the 
most dignified and noteworthy facades in Piccadilly, and can 
more than hold its own when compared with more important 
and better known buildings. 

It is, as the date and the foregoing summarisings would 
suggest, a building of the late Palladian period, and is a 
delightful example of restrained artistry. The front is divided 
by windows into five bays, the lower storey being a series of 
carefully rusticated arches with plain ashlar filling; the sash 
windows have somewhat lost in scale through the injudicious 
removal of the glazing bars about twenty years ago. 

This storey is divided from the first floor by a projecting 
balcony carrying a delicately modelled iron railing, continued 
throughout the length of the front, opening on to which are 
the windows of the principal rooms. One of the noticeable 
features of the design is the treatment of the heads of these 
windows, with their alternation of pointed and curved pedi- 
ments—an arrangement which is usually productive of a sense of 
unrest and uncertainty, but as used here is quite satisfactory, the 
curved pediments on either side of the central opening serving 
to accentuate the slightly emphasised importance of the central 
window, which is further enhanced by the addition of support- 
ing brackets. The windows of the top storey are treated with 
simple square architraves continued round the four sides of the 
openings, the windows being protected with slight iron guards. 
Here, again, the central window is given an added importance 
by the addition of a small cornice and the setting forward of 
the guard on a sill supported by brackets. 

The whole facade is crowned by a well-proportioned cornice, 
surmounted by a balustrade of slight and elegant balusters, 
the scale throughout being well maintained. The design may 
be said to be the last brilliant flicker of the older school, which 
was shortly to give place to the works of Adam and the later men. 
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LEAD TANK IN AREA. 


Robert Adam has been referred to in connection with the 
design of certain parts of the interior. He first comes on the 
scene early in 1765, as dated drawings at the Soane Museum 
testify. The Earl of Coventry was probably one of the first of 
Adam’s influential clients, for we find that the architect was 
employed by the Earl at Croome in 1761—three years after he 
returned from his studies in Italy. 

The design for the ceiling of the front room on the first 
floor (originaliy the dining-room, now the coffee-room of the 
club) is an interesting example of Adam’s earlier manner, which 
differed considerably from the more pronounced style of his later 
years. In the original drawing, which may be seen at the 
Soane, the colouring is quite different from that which is usually 
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associated with the name of its talented originator; it more 
closely resembles its Roman prototypes, on which Adam worked. 
The drawing is inscribed as a ‘‘ Design of a ceiling for the 
Dining Room at the Rt. Honble. The Earl of Coventry’s House 
in Piccadilly. In the style of the painted ornaments of the 
Ancients."’ This ceiling is divided into three bays, the centre 
bay being filled with a large circle having a border of small 
circular paintings, representing alternately a lyre with crossed 
trumpets, and an eagle. The two end bays have three panels, 
two circular and one elliptical, treated with figure subjects. 
The whole is surrounded by a band of guilloche ornament 
separating it from a border of circles composed of the typical 
Adam husk, in the centres of which are small circular paintings 
of alternating busts and vases. The low-relief of the well- 
known Adam character is carefully executed, and the whole 
design is both original and pleasing. 

The room immediately at the rear of the coffee-room, 
formerly Lady Coventry’s bedroom, and now used as a mem- 
bers’ private dining-room, contains another beautiful Adam 
ceiling. Adjacent is a small octagonal room which was origi- 
nally Lady Coventry’s boudoir, now adapted to the mean 
purposes of a servery. The work of destruction was effected 
about 1888, and how considerable is the injury may be seen by 
comparing the photograph on this page with Adam’s original 
designs, reproduced on Plates VIII andIX. Adam was particu- 
larly fond of these small octagonal rooms, and the work here 
is equal to anything he ever did. It is divided into a series of 
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DOORWAY IN SERVERY (FORMERLY LADY COVENTRY’S 
BOUDOIR). 
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DOORWAY IN COFFEE-ROOM. 


bays by delicately enriched pilasters, the door being crowned 
with an entablature, above which are cupids and garlands. 
The writer understands that it is proposed at some future date 
to restore this room, when it is to be hoped that its beautiful 
mantelpiece, which was removed to the lounge hall, will be 
restored to its original position. This mantelpiece * is the only 
original one left in the building, though amongst the Adam draw- 
ings preserved at the Soane there are numerous designs for others 
which are described as being intended for the Earl of Coven- 
try’s House in Piccadilly. Whether these were ever executed 
is not certain, but the presumption 1s that they were, and the 
probability is that when the Coventry family left the house (some 
time early in the nineteenth century) they took the best of the 
mantelpieces with them. The rest of the existing mantelpieces 
in the club do not call for any particular comment, as they are 
mostly of a much later date, and bear traces of their Early 
Victorian origin. 

The club contains some good examples of mahogany doors 
with beautifully enriched panels having fluted borders with 
small rosettes in the corners. One of these is shown above. 

Though built originally as a private house, the building is 
singularly well adapted for the purpose of a select social club 
such as the St. James's, and it is singularly happy in having 
escaped spoliation at the hands of the modern decorator, whose 
misdirected efforts have resulted in the partial or complete ruin 
of many similar buildings, both in London and elsewhere. The 


* Illustrated on page 47 of THE ARCHITECTURAL ReEviEW for September 
1913. 
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club is fortunate in having a home of so artistic and distinctive 
a character, and all true lovers of the art of the eighteenth 
century will be glad to know that the building has fallen into 
such appreciative hands. 

The most drastic alteration that has been effected was the 
pulling down of the wall between the staircase hall and the 
small room immediately under what was Lady Coventry’s bed- 
room; this alteration, however, has been carried out with good 
taste and judgment, and while adding to the amenities of the 
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club, does little to detract from the beauty of the interior. 
The staircase itself has not been touched, and remains a beau- 
tiful example of eighteenth-century design (see Plate VII). Its 
iron balusters are of most elegant form, and there is a quiet 
dignity about its whole appearance that accords well with the 
associations of the building of which it forms so important a 
part. It ascends in three flights, the first landing having, as a 
focus of interest, a figure of Aphrodite set in a high niche; 
while the top landing, dignified with columns and pilasters, 
is embellished by other figures in recesses on either side of the 
central doorway. 

In the outer or entrance hall there is a gilt lamp sur- 
mounted by the Coventry coronet; a photograph of it is 
reproduced on this page. 

For a time the building was the abode of the Coventry 
House Club, which seems to have been chiefly concerned with 
gambling, and had a distinctly Bohemian atmosphere. Like 
most of the gaming places of the early nineteenth century, it 
had a short and spirited existence, having been finally closed in 
the early part of 1854. Shortly afterwards the house became 
the residence of Count Flahaut, the French Ambassador, and 
his Scotch Countess, a lady with a lively imagination and a 
somewhat sharp tongue, who found a good deal to criticise in 
the manners of the French aristocracy of the Second Empire, 
amongst whom she lived during her residence in Paris. 

The club is a purely social foundation and is a favourite 
resort for Ambassadors and those connected with diplomacy. 

The severe type of exterior which, since the time of Inigo 
Jones, has been characteristic of the domestic architecture 
of the metropolis, will always be regarded by true Londoners 
with a certain degree of affection. In more recent times the 
typical London house has been the subject of a good deal of 
adverse criticism. Yet, for the critic with a truer historical 
perspective, the earlier houses will probably stand for what is 
most worthy. In their orderliness, in the sparing use of 
ornament, and the care and attention displayed in their details, 
at the same time aloof and intimate, they truly typify much 
that is representative of the national character. When we 
consider residential districts like modern Chelsea and Battersea 
in comparison with these houses of the earlier periods, 
we must admit that such a building as forms the subject of 
this article is indicative of a very different spirit from that 
which has inspired the creation of brick and terra-cotta 
wildernesses. 
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A ROSE-WATER DISH. 


THE rose-water dish which is illustrated on this page was 
designed and made by Mr. Omar Ramsden and Mr. Alwyn Carr 
as a wedding gift to H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught 
from the Merchant Taylors Company, of which he is an 
honorary freeman. It is about 24 in. in diameter, and of 
hand-wrought silver, repoussé; the motive of the design being 
a representation of the English Spring. Thus the central 
roundel contains a group of three youthful figures, lightly 
clad in transparent draperies, dancing and waving branches 
of spring foliage; while the outer border is made up of 
intertwining branches of the briar rose and blossoming haw- 
thorn. The dedicatory inscription is well placed, and the 
arms of Prince Arthur and those of the company are executed 
with sound heraldic feeling and taste. The whole work is 
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highly creditable to the artists; and one is very glad to be 
able to draw attention to it as worthy evidence that we still 
have amongst us craftsmen who can do good work and are 
claiming successfully to receive the personal credit for it. 
Such occasions as the recent wedding ought to produce many 
objects of the kind; and until this form of public recognition © 
is given to those men and women who are trying to maintain 
the old and beautiful craft of the silversmith, it is quite hope- 
less to attempt to bolster it up with technical schools and 
evening classes. The normal demand for presentation plate, 
public and private, is sufficient to develop and support a school 
of handicraftsmen who need not be unworthy of our former 
great traditions; and it is particularly creditable to the 
Merchant Taylors Company and its Master, Mr. C. G. Kekwich, 
that they should, in this instance, have led the way. The dish 
was exhibited at the Paris Salon this year. =. ¥. S. 





SILVER ROSE-WATER DISH. 








BY OMAR RAMSDEN AND ALWYN CARR. 





BROUGHTON CASTLE—I. 


By J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 
With Photographs by Leonard Willoughby, including Plates I, II, III, and IV. 


country, Broughton Castle has no claim to that title, 
if by castle is meant a place of great strength or one 
devoted to military purposes. It was originally a fortified 


|* common with many other castles up and down the 


manor-house of considerable size, dating from the time of 
the first Edward, but subsequent alterations and enlargements 
have so far overlaid the original work that the house now 
looks like an Elizabethan mansion. The memory of its 
fortified condition remains in the moat, which is unusually 
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Orégenal walls blacked in solid 
GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 


(From Turner and Parker's ‘* Domestic Architecture.’’) 


large and perfect, and in the ancient gatehouse which still 
affords the only means of entrance. 

The house was first built by a member of the family of 
De Broughton, and, judging by the plan given in Turner 
and Parker’s ‘‘ Domestic Architecture,” it was of nearly the 
same extent as to-day; the only addition to its length was 
made at the east end in the fifteenth century by the erection 
of the low wing which now contains the kitchens. This is 
shown very clearly in the view on 
Plate II, where the windows of the 
end of the early portion are visi- 
ble above the fifteenth-century 
addition. The Elizabethan charac- 
ter of the house is apparent in the 
general view from the north-west 
(Plate I). 

The original house had a fine 
hall of much the same size as the 
present, and it is a curious and 
rare fact that either in the fifteenth 
century or in the sixteenth the 
disposition of the hall must have 
been reversed, and the family 
rooms moved to what had been 
the servants’, and vice versa. The 
early chapel and the contemporary 
rooms adjacent to it, which were 
evidently embellished for the plea- 
sure of the family, are at the east 
end, and therefore the early kitchen 
must have been at the west, and 
the entrance door of the hall as 
well. But in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, about 1599, two fine rooms 
were built at the west end, where 





the old kitchen must have stood, and the entrance door was 
moved to the east end of the hall. This may be quite safely 
inferred, because it was the universal custom in medizval 
times, and down till the end of the sixteenth century, to place 
the family rooms at one end of the hall and the kitchens at the 
other, the front door being always at the end nearest to the 
kitchens. Whether this change was made when the fifteenth- 
century wing was added, or when the sixteenth-century altera- 
tions were made, is not clear, but the probabilities point to 
the later date. In either case the family eventually found the 
old vaulted rooms, which had been the pride of their ancestors, 
too small and uncomfortable, so they built new ones at the 
other end of the hall, or contrived them among the old walls 
of that part. Whichever course was pursued the new apart- 
ments were fashioned in the finest and most decorative mode 
of the time. 

This finery is more in evidence within the house than 
without, for the exterior is quite plainly treated, the effect 
being gained, as was often the case, by gables and by pro- 
jecting bay windows and staircases, which broke up the 
facades and gave them picturesque outlines without praying 
in aid any elaborate application of pilasters or cornices or 
pierced parapets. The happy effect of this treatment is 
apparent from any point of view, whether from the north- 
west (Plate I), where the gables and bays are well in evidence, 
or from the south-west, where the staircases are the dominant 
features (Plate II). In both cases the main walls may be 
held to be the original fourteenth-century work, but so many 
square-headed mullioned windows have been introduced that 
the appearance of the house is Elizabethan. The elasticity 
of that style is nowhere more apparent than in the staircase 
windows, which are placed where they are wanted without 
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servile subservience to symmetry, and yet with a result 
that is felt to be entirely happy. The view along the south 
front happens to show nothing but the staircases, but 
amid their setting of trees and green arches, mirrored as 
they are in the water of the moat, they make a charming 
and romantic picture. Had an eighteenth-century architect, 
steeped to the eyes in Classic symmetry, been called in to 
modernise the place, his only course would have been to pull 
the old house down and rebuild it, as Vanbrugh did at 
Kimbolton, where he gave the new work a sombre gauntness 
by way of carrying on the traditions of the ancient castle. 
Here at Broughton no eighteenth-century architect was 
employed, and we get in consequence an interesting insight 
into the ways of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies, both in regard to building and to domestic arrange- 
ments. 

The interior of the house will be dealt with in another 
article; at present it is proposed only to touch upon the 
exterior; but from the outside the progress of the work can 
be traced. In the east end (Plate II) the early fourteenth 
century is well represented in the two traceried windows with 
pointed heads, the larger of which lights the chapel. Between 
them are two more traceried windows of late in the same 
century. (Had we been bold enough to be old-fashioned, they 
might have been called respectively Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular; but, alas! these terms are being replaced by abortive 
attempts at a precise chronological terminology.) The fifteenth 
century is inadequately represented by the kitchen wing, and 





the sixteenth is everywhere else 
eye, that is; for, to those who know, the masonry and the 
occasional buttresses tell their own tale of earlier work- 
manship. 


everywhere to the casual 


The actual history of the house need entail no elaboration. 
It was first built by the De Broughtons, who presumably 
made the moat and certainly the lower part of the gate- 
house. From the De Broughtons it passed by unknown steps 
(but possibly by marriage) to the Wickhams, and in the 
seventh year of Henry IV (1406-7) a licence was granted to 
Thomas Wykeham, armiger, to crenellate his manor-house of 
Broughton. His work comprised the kitchen wing, the upper 
part of the gatehouse, the battlemented wall running thence to 
the house, and a few minor buildings. Thomas Wykeham’s 
mother was a niece of William of Wykeham, the great building 
prelate; his grand-daughter married William Fiennes, second 
Lord Saye and Sele, and carried the Broughton estate into 
that family, in whose possession it remains. Their great- 
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VIEW OF SOUTH FRONT SHOWING STAIRCASE WINGS, 


great-grandson Richard did a certain amount of work, although 
it is difficult to say how much, beyond the flat oriel in the 
middle of the north front, which is dated 1554. This oriel (see 
Plate IIL) is interesting inasmuch as it shows an early attempt 
at introducing Classic detail, the mullions being furnished with 
Ionic capitals as to the lower lights and Corinthian as to 
the upper. Above it is a shield of arms of six quarters, the 
first and sixth being Fiennes, the second Broughton, and the 
fourth \Vykeham. Richard’s grandson, also Richard by name, 
built in 1599 the rooms at the west end and generally moder- 
nised the house. It is to him that it owes its present appear- 
ance from the outside and much of its fine treatment within. 





SUNDIAL ON WEST LAWN. 


PERGOLA WALK BESIDE MOAT. 
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The moat encloses a very considerable area of ground, and 
is now crossed by a bridge, which leads to the gatehouse (illus- 
trated on page 122). Originally there must have been a draw- 
bridge, although there are no traces in the gatehouse of the means 
by which it was raised. Nor does there seem to have been a 
portcullis : the stout gates which fill the archway were con- 
' sidered a sufficient defence, as was frequently the case in manor- 
houses. The roadway leads direct from the gatehouse to the 
front of the house between the two bay windows, in the left of 
which is the front door, placed in the side wall of the bay 
(Plate III), where it forms a somewhat insignificant feature, being 
devoid of the customary pilasters and cornice. The placing of 
the entrance door in the side of a projecting bay is not a very 
usual practice; but there are several other instances, notably 
at Chastleton, in this same county of Oxford, and at Burton 
Agnes in Yorkshire. The object in each case was to preserve 
the general symmetry of the exterior, and yet to contrive the door 
so that it should open into the screens at one end of the hall. 
At Broughton, had it been placed opposite to the road, it would 
have been in the middle of the hall, an arrangement which 
would have been intolerable at that time. 

Beyond the doorway to the left is a wing, obviously of the 
early period, with angle buttresses, but pierced with later win- 
dows. In the corner where the wing joins the main building is 
a small stair turret, which was formerly the principal means of 
access tothe upper rooms, Itis hardly a matter for surprise that 
when safety from attack was no longer a factor in design, andthe 
house was made cheerful by the addition of handsome rooms 
and by the insertion of innumerable large windows, the two 
commodious staircases should have been built on the south side, 
giving suitable access to the fine rooms upstairs. 

The spaces between the house and the moat have been 
laid out as gardens. At the west end, and just outside the 
wall of defence built by Thomas Wykeham, runs a _ broad 
walk, bordered by flowers (Plate IV). A portion of the wall 
near the house has been lowered, no doubt to increase the 
cheerfulness of the entrance court. Looking back along this 
walk a picturesque group meets the eye, formed by the gate- 
house and the spire of the charming little church. Indeed, 
every step taken at Broughton reveals something picturesque, 
and the place has equal attractions for the holiday-maker in 
search of the beautiful, and the student in search of knowledge 
as to ancient domestic architecture. 

There are stretches of lawn beyond the formal paths by the 
house, and on one is a quaint sundial on a large scale, of which 
the gnomon is a cut yew-tree, and the dial is the surface of the 
lawn (see preceding page). The gardens extend themselves 
even beyond the moat into the ancient zone of danger. But 
one of the notes of Broughton is the emphatic way in which it 
proclaims the changes wrought by time. Things which were 
devised to meet the stern exigencies of defence are now things 
merely of pleasure and delight. Here, at any rate, the sword 
has been turned into a ploughshare and the spear into a 


pruning-hook. 
(To be concluded.) 


PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plates I, II, III, and 1V.—Broughton Castle, Banbury: 
The photographs of the exterior which are reproduced on 
these plates show, in a very comprehensive way, the delightful 
composition of this old house. The building was first erected 
by a member of the family of De Broughton, and as originally 
erected appears to have been of nearly the same extent as it 


remains to-day, the only addition to its length having been 
made at the east end in the fifteenth century by the erection of 
the low wing which now contains the kitchens. This is clearly 
shown on Plate II. The general treatment of the wall surface 
is quite plain, but broken up by staircase projections, gables, 
and bay windows, which give the house a very picturesque 
look. The main walling dates from the fourteenth century, 
but so many square-headed mullioned windows have been 
introduced that the general appearance of the house is quite 
Elizabethan. (See article on page 122.) 

Plate V.—The Sunk Garden, Balls Park, Hertford: The 
charm of a sunk garden consists not only in its precise lay-out 
between the enclosing borders or walls, but also in its further 
surroundings ; in which respect this example at Balls Park is 
particularly happy. There is a sense of privacy about it which 
is most attractive. The scheme is sufficiently formal in its 
main lines to give it architectural coherence, yet not so formal 
as to make it at all stiff in appearance, the grass plots and stone 
paving around the little pool with its piping boy being very 
appropriately disposed, while the borders around, bright with 
flowers, contribute that element of gay colour which is needed 
to complete the whole. The only jarring note is contributed 
by the two mushroom-like pedestals on the left-hand side of 
the picture. The removal of these would be an improvement. 

Plates VI and VII.—The St. James’s Club, London: The 
question as to who was the architect of this beautiful building 
is discussed at some length in the article on page 116, where 
the author advances the suggestion that Sir William Chambers 
was responsible for the design. The facade is certainly one 
possessing peculiar grace, the only blemish being the painted 
iron hood which covers the entrance steps. (Where the 
original entrance was, when the house was occupied by the 
Coventrys, is an interesting problem, for the present entrance 
is a later adaptation.) Of the interior features, the main 
staircase and the painted ceiling to the front room on the first 
floor claim chief attention. 

Plates VIII and IX.—Interior Decoration Designs for 
Coventry House: Robert Adam appears to have been largely 
concerned with the interior embellishment of Coventry House 
(now the St. James’s Club). Among the schemes he prepared, 
that for Lady Coventry’s boudoir, an octagonal room on the 
first floor, was of exceptional interest. The more to be 
regretted, therefore, that this boudoir should have been so 
sadly despoiled in the alterations which were made about 1888, 
when, with misguided zeal, the room was adapted to the pur- 
poses of a servery. Its points of interest fully merit the pro- 
posal for restoration which is being put forward by Mr. Ralph 
Nevill, a prominent member of the club. 

Plates X and XI.—Painted Decoration, Woodcote Park, 
Epsom: The ceiling painting illustrated on Plate X is in a 
ground-floor room, which, like most ground-floor apartments 
of the period, is not lofty ; hence the smaller scale of the paint- 
ing appears to be adjusted with great discrimination to its 
situation. The prevailing tone is a soft green. In a room on 
the first floor of the house are a set of painted panels which 
give an early eighteenth-century rendering of the old Greek 
romance of Daphnis and Chloe. Two characteristic examples 
are shown on Plate XI. 

Plate XII.—‘“‘ Singerie” Ceilings, No. 30 Old Burlington 
Street, London: The Frenchman Clermont enjoyed a great 
vogue in the eighteenth century with his “singerie ” ceilings, 
in which monkeys and other animals, with vases of flowers, 
birds, and men and women, made up an arabesque of sprightly 
character, approved by the patrons of that time as a specific 
against dullness in house decoration. 
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View from North-West. 
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Plate I. December 1913. View from South. Photos: Leonard Willoughby. 


BROUGHTON CASTLE, BANBURY, OXFORDSHIRE. 


This is a fine example of fifteenth-century house-building, with later additions that give it an Elizabethan appearance. It is set amid beautiful 
surroundings, its moat adding a charm that is peculiarly appropriate to the old associations of the place. 
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Plate II. 





December 1913. 


The upper view shows the low block (now the kitchen wing) which was added in the fifteenth century, with the earlier windows above. 
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View of East End. 
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View from South-West. 


BROUGHTON CASTLE, BANBURY, OXFORDSHIRE. 


view shows the staircase wings, and the tervace on the west side of the house. 
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Photos : Leonard Willoughby 


The lower 
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Plate IV. December 1913. Photos: Leonard Willoughby. 


BRO IGHTON CASTLE, BANBURY: THE TERRACE. 


This delightful example of a terrace made bright with flowers is on the west side of the house, The upper view shows the gatehouse and the 
spive of the charming little church, while in the lower view the old wall of defence, built by Thomas Wykeham, ts seen. 
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Plate VI. December 1913. Photo: ‘Arch. Review.” 
THE ST. JAMES’S CLUB, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Built about 1761, as Coventry House, this is one of the most graceful facades in Piccadilly. Who the architect was cannot be determined, though 
Matthew Brettingham and Sir William Chambers have been suggested. It is a building of the late Palladian period, and obviously the work 
of a talented designer—the last brilliant flicker of the older school. 
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Plate VIII. December 1913. 


DESIGN FOR CEILING OF LADY COVENTRY’S BOUDOIR, COVENTRY HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
BY ROBERT ADAM. 


This boudoir in Coventry House must have been a very delightful octagonal apartment. Robert Adam made complete designs for its embellishment, 
and his original drawings ave preserved at the Soane Museum. The drawing reproduced above is one of the set. The building is now occupied as the 
St. James's Club, and the boudoir at present fulfils the meaner purposes of a servery. It has been largely defaced, this work having been carried out 
about 1888, but a proposal is being made for its restoration. 
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Plate X. December 1913. Photo: “ Arch. Review” 


WOODCOTE PARK, NEAR EPSOM: CENTRAL COMPARTMENT OF CEILING IN FURTHER DRAWING-ROOM. 
A representation of ‘* Apollo and the Muses,’ within a vich frame of Régence detail. This exquisite ceiling-painting is remarkable for its fine 
draughtsmanship \and perfect finish—in the latter respect corresponding with an casel-painting. It illustrates the treatment of a mythological subject in 


which therlandscape, figures, and accessories ave on a smaller scale than was the general practice prior to the period of its execution—the mid- 
eighteenth century. 
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Plate XI. December 1913. Photo: “Arch. Review.” 
WOODCOTE PARK, NEAR EPSOM: :PANELS FROM THE PAINTED HALL (NOW ON FIRST FLOOR). 


The above are four of a series of oil-paintings upon bolection panelling, representative of the story from the old Greek romance of Daphnis and Chloe, 
which ave said to have been designed (? commissioned) in 1718 by Philip, Duc d'Orléans, Regent of France during the minority of Louis XV. 
They ave said to have been brought from Versaiiles. 
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Plate XII. December 1913. Photos: ‘Arch. Review.” 
* SINGERIE” ARABESQUE CEILINGS, NO. 30 OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 


This magnificent Georgian mansion contains no fewer than three important ‘' singevie'’ decorated ceilings, which are attributed to 
the artist Clermont, a Frenchman who flourished in England about 1745. The two examples shown above ave on the first floor. 

















PAINTED DECORATION.—IL. 


THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. 


By INGLESON C. GOODISON. 


With Photographs specially taken for “Ghe Architectural Review,’ including Plates X, XI, and XII. 
(Continued from p. 93, No. 204.) 


“TWO contemporaries of Thornhill, the Italians ANTONIO 
| BELUCCI (1654-1726) and Jacopo AMICONI (1675-1752), 
were employed by James Brydges, Duke of Chandos, 
in decorating his magnificent seat of Canons, near Edgware, 
begun in 1715 and designed with exceptional splendour, but 
which barely survived its remarkable founder, having been 
demolished in 1747. Belucci came to England in 1716, and, in 
addition to his work at Canons—which included the saloon, 
grand staircase, and chapel—painted a ceiling at Buckingham 
House, St. James’s Park, in 1722. His pupil (or assistant at 
the court of the Elector Palatine), Amiconi, arrived in this 
country in 1729, remaining about seven years, and painted 
extensively at Canons, a staircase at Ossulston House, 
St. James’s Square, for Lord Tankerville (with the mythology 
of Achilles, Telemachus, and Tiresias), and another at the 
second Powis House in Great Ormond Street, designed 
by Colin Campbell, which he decorated with the story of 
Holofernes. 

Throughout the pages of ‘‘ Vitruvius Britannicus ’”» Campbell 
is tireless in his encomiastic references to the ‘ history-paint- 
ings” of Thornhill—‘‘ the English Apelles,” as he styles that 
painter, placing his productions in no unfavourable light beside 
the acknowledged masters of Italy. With Thornhill’s imme- 
diate following, however, the almost exclusive practice of 
mythological and allegorical painting may be said to cease. 
Portentous changes, social, political, and artistic, successively 
affected architecture and interior decoration, so that “ history- 
painting,” with its pleasing allegories and animated presentment 
of fact and fable—its teeming compositions of gods and god- 
desses, virtues and victories, which afforded such rich material 
for many glowing and “rapacious pencils” of Stuart days— 
gave place, in great measure, to the painters of architectural 
ornament under Georgian rule. 

The versatile WILLIAM KENT (1684-1748)—painter, archi- 
tect, furniture designer, and contriver of ‘‘landscape”’ gardens, 
the productions of whose brush it is still fashionable to decry, 
but whose general merits as a decorator are receiving tardy 
recognition—was the successor of Thornhill, and embraced in 
his practice the manner of the old school of allegorical painting 
and the newer conventional painting in chiaroscuro, as well as 
succeeding manifestations of the art in which a treatment of 
light arabesque predominated. Kent’s work at Ditchley con- 
sists of a painted ceiling, representing an assembly of the gods, 
and immense decorative wall-paintings on canvas within archi- 
tectural frames. Already the paintings, which formerly extended 
uninterruptedly over walls and coved-ceiling, were being re- 
stricted in extent, and disposed in compartments or panels, 
where once their brilliant colouring invaded the whole avail- 
able surface. The Queen’s Great Staircase at the palace of 
Hampton Court, painted by Kent in 1734, and the staircase at 
Houghton, by the same artist, are instances in point. The 
increasing use of monochrome, in several tints hatched with 
gold, while it robbed the early Georgian saloons and staircases 
of that gorgeous full-colouring which we have noted in Stuart 
buildings, was still insufficient to detract very greatly from 
their magnificence and imposing effect—the ceiling of the 
Queen’s Staircase referred to, and others also painted (in 
1722-25) by Kent, in the Cupola Room and King’s Great 
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Drawing Room at Kensington Palace, are gorgeous in the 
extreme, and well sustain an ideal of “the grand manner” 
in decoration with which Kent’s name is rightly associated. 
At the latter building Kent painted the ceiling of the King’s 
Gallery, Queen Caroline’s Drawing Room, and the amusing 
and effective King’s Grand Staircase in 1725-6, as well as 
an arabesque ceiling, dated 1724, in imitation of Raphael’s 
loggie in the Vatican, in the King’s Presence Chamber. A 
finer and more complete example, by Kent, of this light 
arabesque treatment, is the ceiling of what is now the 
smoking-room at Rousham. His work at Kew Palace, includ- 
ing the ceiling of the drawing-room, painted with grotesque 
ornaments in parti-colours and gold, with a central compart- 
ment representing the story of Leda, was destroyed or alienated 
when that building was demolished; but at Rainham and 
Houghton are examples of his decorative paintings (some in 
imitation of mosaic) within compartments formed by the 
heavily moulded and enriched plasterwork which, to convinced 
Palladians and followers of Inigo Jones, was the proper treat- 
ment of ceilings at the time those sumptuous mansions were 
erected or embellished. 

At the ill-fated Wanstead Hall, in Essex—a monument of 
princely magnificence designed by Colin Campbell about 1715-20, 
and demolished in 1822—many renowned decorative painters of 
the time were allotted a field for their abilities. The ceiling of 
the great hall, or saloon, enriched with paintings of Morning, 
Noon, Evening, and Night, was executed by Kent, and there, 
in 1743, was the whimsical figure of ‘‘the Chevalier,” ANDREA 
Casal (in England c. 1741 to c. 1766), who “ painted more in 
two hours than any of his profession can do in a day ” (though, 
fortunately, he had other merits to sustain his fame). He 
executed pictures from Roman history upon the walls of the 
saloon—Coriolanus and his mother Porsenna, and the affecting 
last interview of Pompey with his family. Other paintings by 
Casali were at Fonthill House (removed later to the Bath 
Theatre Royal, and again to Dyrham), while the dining-room 
at the Old Trumpeting House, Richmond, contained at one 
time a set of his panels. 

At Wanstead, too, were decorative paintings ‘‘in the man- 
ner of Watteau” by JosEPH FRANCOIS (‘‘OLD’’) NOLLEKENS 
(1702-1748), father of the celebrated statuary, where the groves 
and glades and brilliant assemblies al fresco were the happy 
inspiration of his jétes champétres. His master, the great 
Jean Antoine Watteau, was in England in 1719-20, and one 
would fain claim him as one of the decorative painters who 
executed such work in this country, were not the facts untoward. 
He came apparently for the purpose of consulting the king’s 
physician, Dr. Mead, and resided at Greenwich—then and now 
full of inspiration for the artist; and although he painted 
several easel - pictures, and found eager and appreciative 
patronage for his works, it does not appear that we possess 
any example of a room adorned with the gaiety of his camaieux 
of Italian comedy, and their enframing arabesques, or with 
the witchery of his avenues of sombre foliage, through which 
one views the brilliant illumination or flower-decked lawn and 
fascinating terrace, animated with gay crowd or amorous 
dalliant pair: Nature wedded to the Opera! in the happy 
phrase of the de Goncourts. 
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“SINGERIE” 


In the park at Wanstead was Lake House, built as a 
banqueting-hall or summer-house to Campbell's splendid 
mansion. Upon its panelling were several Watteau-like 
pictures of the Seasons, and a gaily-painted ceiling—all prob- 
ably from the hand of Nollekens, who found other patrons in 
the Marquess of Stafford at Trentham, and in Lord Cobham 
at Stowe. Another of Campbell’s great houses—Mereworth 
Castle—was decorated by Sclater or Slater, who had been 
associated with Nollekens in some of his works. 

At Woodcote Park, near Epsom, is a charming first-floor 
gallery adorned with a set of paintings upon fielded bolection- 
moulded panelling, illustrating an early eighteenth-century 
rendering of the old Greek romance of Daphnis and Chloe. 
They are painted in bright full colour, and surrounded by 
arabesques, lambrequins, and garlands; a light cartouche below 
each encloses a panel on which are representations of various 
birds and fowl, while the dado-panelling below presents further 
incidents in Longus’ story, 
painted in monochrome of 
greenish-blue. There are now 
twelve large panels, with 
their related dado, a pilaster- 
panel, and four horizontal 
panels over two doorcases, 
and upon each is inscribed 
the incident in the lovers’ 
story depicted by the artist. 
Two characteristic panels, 
with their dado, are illus- 
trated on Plate XI, by which 
their truly decorative effect 
may be appreciated. 

The same house contains 
the painted ceiling which 
is a subject of Plate X; 
this charming composition 
represents Apollo and the 
Muses, and is distinguished 
by delightful colouring and 
great perfection of finish. 


The room in which it is MURAL DECORATION ON 





CEILING ON GROUND FLOOR, WOODCOTE PARK, NEAR EPSOM. 


now placed, like most ground- 
floor apartments of the period, is 
not lofty, and the smaller scale 
of this painting appears to be 
adjusted with no little discrimi- 
nation to its situation—though, in 
common with the panels previously 
referred to, it is evidently part 
of the imported adornments of 
this fine house, and finds a place 
in our survey of the period rather 
by adoption. The writer under- 
stands, however, that these rich 
embellishments have graced the 
house of Woodcote Park at least 
since 1790, so that there is per- 
haps ground enough to admit the 
claims of denization. 

The Frenchman CLERMONT 
enjoyed a great vogue in this 
country, decorating houses and 
garden pavilions with his light 
and amusing grotesque or singerie 
ceilings, three of which are illus- 
trated by the photographs in this issue. At Kirtlington 
Park, Oxfordshire, and in the Duke of Marlborough’s 
temples on Monkey Island, near Maidenhead, are decorations 
attributed to him. Monkey and scaramouch from his hand 
sported in the gallery of Frederick Prince of Wales at Kew; 
and an apartment at Wilton, and Sir Sampson Gideon’s villa of 
Belvedere on the Thames, were decorated with kindred subjects. 
In Lord Radnor’s gallery and Horace Walpole’s library at 
Twickenham, Clermont painted his grotesques—foliage with 
birds and animals, stalked by simian sportsmen, or animated 
by the antics of almond-eyed celestials: such were the capri- 
cious innovations induced by a craving for novelty and bright- 
ness. Chinoiseric, singerie, and turquerie were the approved 
specifics against dullness, and for a time these sprightly Gallic 
modes invaded England and ‘‘adorned the houses of the first 
fashion.”” Clermont’s arabesques at Radnor House are now 
half eclipsed by dirt and neglect. The productions of his 
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WALLS OF BEDROOM, CAROLINE PARK, NEAR EDINBURGH. 
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brush, or of his time, assigned to Francis Cleyn—Walpole 
apart—breathe more of Italy than of France in their 
exotic colouring and whimsical composition; but the same 
authority (who was a patron of the artist) records an Italianised 
essay of this painter, founded upon Raphael’s Joggie in the Vati- 
can, upon the sides of Lord Strafford’s eating-room in St. James’s 
Square, as well as a ceiling for Lord Northumberland at Sion. 

That Clermont’s practice did not restrict him to arabesque 
would appear from an account which is appended of No. 96 
on the west side of St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross—the 
residence of the celebrated quack, Dr. Misaubin—‘“‘ this house 
has a large staircase, curiously painted, of figures viewing a pro- 
cession, which was executed for the famous Doctor Misaubin, 
about the year 1732, by a painter of the name of Clermont, a 
Frenchman .. .”* 

Dating from some year posterior to 1739, when John 
Campbell, second Duke of Argyll, acquired the property, are 
the painted mural panels at Caroline Park House, near Edin- 
burgh, which, by the courtesy of Messrs. A. B. Fleming 
& Co., we are enabled to reproduce here. With commendable 
appreciation, Messrs. Fleming have issued, for private circula- 
tion, a descriptive and historical account, admirably written by 
Mr. David Fraser Harris, relative to this most interesting old 
Scottish mansion in their occupation, and one cannot do better 
than transcribe from it particulars relating to these paintings, 
which, with the earlier examples of painted ceilings by 
Nicholas Heude, referred to in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
for November, and painted decoration by other artists, add lustre 
to a house possessing other features of great artistic interest :— 

‘¢ The boudoir and bedroom in the west tower .... [contain] 
a series of interesting oil-paintings in brown, green, and gold 
upon the plaster . . . . the north and east wall of the former 
are covered with three large oval paintings (fully 4 ft. by 3 ft.), 
representing scenes in some imaginary land of ruined castles 
and stately groves. Each has a very broad rich border, con- 
sisting of banners, trumpets, cannon, swords, helmets, and other 
military emblems grouped with considerable taste and skill. 
Entering . ... a slightly smaller room to the south, whose 
walls are covered with no less than seven large rectangular 
paintings. These are quite 5 ft. by 4 ft., and consist of scenes 
similar to those in the neighbouring room ; two of them are 
particularly interesting in that above . . them] we have the 
arms of the Campbells of Argyll . . . . executed with much care.” 

Subjects en grisaille—a method of decorative painting in grey 
monochrome to represent objects in relief—immensely popular 
amongst neighbouring nations long before even the extended 
practice of Jacob de Wit, were increasingly adopted in England 
by his contemporary William Kent; indeed, according to the 
mordant Walpole, that painter was advisedly restricted to the 
method of chiaroscuro on the staircase at Houghton—an 
allusion to his inferior talents in the branch of colour. Painting 
in imitation of basso-rilievo continued greatly in favour down 
to the very end of the Georgian era, commencing with the 
most powerful opposition of light and shade, and ending in 
the delicacy of medallic relief, being associated with gilding, 
marbling, and rinceaux de feuillage, or garlands of brilliant and 
harmonious colouring. The works of Titian—whose ‘ glowing 
paint the canvas warm’d ’’—Tintoretto, and Veronese were the 
objects of emulation from Rubens to Thornhill; but in Georgian 
days other oracles were consulted, and boudoir or salon 
‘‘ decorated in blue camaieuw in the rococo style” gave place in 
turn to the new ideals of a “chastised and long-cultivated 
taste”? under the domination of Robert Adam and the dilettanti. 

(To be concluded.) 


* «* Nollekens and his Times,’’ Smith, II, 228. 


A PERSONAL NOTE ON THE LATE 
JOHN BELCHER. 


As one who was closely associated with him in the course 
of a long career, Mr. Mervyn Macartney has contributed to the 
journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects an intimate 
appreciation of the late Mr. John Belcher, R.A., who died, 
aged 72, on November 8th. The following are some extracts, 
supplemented by further comments :— 

‘‘Belcher’s early bent was towards a Gothic treatment of 
architectural problems, with which I could not feel in accord. 
With the passage of time, however, he veered insensibly 
towards another style, which he assimilated with remarkable 
aptitude and of which he has been such an able exponent. I 
trace the change in his attitude to an immense admiration for 
Norman Shaw. The change came soon after he produced his 
design for the church in Maida Vale. This design was much 
admired at the time, and is undoubtedly the prototype of 
Sedding’s Church of the Holy Trinity in Sloane Square. 

“The new style was developed when he made his design for 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, in the production of 
which he expended great and loving labour. He told me, more 
than once, that every detail was worked out by himself. I 
believe that his first introduction to Norman Shaw happened 
when I met them on this building. Norman Shaw was im- 
mensely taken with the building, and his advocacy of Belcher’s 
admission to the Academy dates, I think, from this occasion. 

‘It was soon after this that Belcher and I started on our 
travels over England in search of examples for our book on the 
Later Renaissance in England. No pleasanter companion 
could be imagined. He was ever ready to acquiesce in all 
plans and to sacrifice his own convenience to mine. He made 
an ideal collaborator. These were the four years of my archi- 
tectural life I enjoyed the most. 

‘“‘ There was another side to Belcher’s character that swayed 
him greatly, and that was his innate love and knowledge of 
music. Whenever he wrote on the subject of architecture he 
almost invariably brought in a comparison between the two arts, 
their rhythm and balance. He was gifted with a singularly 
pleasant and powerful voice, and his phrasing was charming. 
He himself attributed this to his knowledge of stringed instru- 
ments, especially the ’cello. 

‘“‘T should like to say, although myself a competitor, that I 
consider Belcher’s the best elevation submitted for the comple- 
tion of the Victoria and Albert Museum. The long front 
would have been a great composition, though I cannot admire 
the design for the towers. 

‘‘We suffer the loss, within a year, of both Belcher and 
Shaw, two of the greatest modern exponents of architecture. 
They leave two empty niches which cannot be filled. They 
belong to a phase of art now dead, for they both achieved their 
success outside the modern open competition system. It 
remains to be seen how this method will work—the men of 
tried ability against untried. It is my own personal sentiment 
that Shaw and Belcher have exerted a greater influence on 
modern architecture than any other architects of modern times 
—the former in domestic architecture and the latter in civic 
architecture. 

‘It is not generally known how great a service Mr. Belcher 
rendered to the Institute and the profession by carrying through 
the early negotiations between the non-registrationists and the 
Institute. He always regretted the breach that occurred in 
1891, and after my return from America in 1902 he gladly 
adopted the suggestion which I made to him that all parties 
should unite on the common ground of education. Sir Aston 
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Webb cordially endorsed this project, and with the able assis- 
tance of the present President of the R.I.B.A. the reunion was 
happily consummated.” 

With the exception of the notice published in the Man- 
chestey Guardian, and the references in the architectural Press, 
there has appeared no article adequately appreciative of the 
work and influence of the late John Belcher. This is a lament- 
able fact, showing, as it does, how entirely lacking the modern 
art critics are in conscientiously stating the merits of really 
distinguished architects who, through innate modesty, avoid 
self-advertisement or posing in the limelight. 


The ordinary individual, if his attention is called to this 
disgraceful condition of affairs, passes it over with the remark 
that it surely will not happen again. But it will, because the 
taste of the public is centred on football encounters, slander 
cases, and divorce suits, rather than on such subjects as art 
It is a bad sign, for architecture is an 
accurate gauge of the moral and intellectual intelligence of a 
nation. Have not the palaces of the Dogana, St. Mark’s, and 
the Library a never-dying influence on the Venetians? Con- 
sider the sagaciousness of the American people. Do they 
begrudge money, praise, and honour to their most eminent 


and architecture. 











THE LATE MR. JOHN BELCHER, R.A. 
From the portrait by Frank Dicksee, R.A., at the Royal Institute of British Architects. 








It is quite evident that the excessive modesty and retiring 
nature of this great architect baffled those who have to be 
ready to write an article at a moment’s notice. That familiar 
source of journalistic inspiration, ‘‘ Who’s Who,” completely 
failed them at the critical moment, and the author of undoubt- 
edly grand designs like the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
the new building for the Royal Society of Medicine, and the 
Church in Kingsway was dismissed in a few crude paragraphs, 
to a great extent inaccurate. 

What can be said for the public appreciation of architecture 
when such a state of things exists, and no voice is raised in protest, 
except that most honourable exception the Manchester Guardian? 


architects ? 
Government ? 

Though he designed some of the most prominent buildings 
in London, and was honoured by foreign and Transatlantic 
learned bodies, yet no distinction was offered him. And this 
is the more extraordinary when it is remembered that the 
International Congress of Architects took place during his 
presidency of the Royal Institute. 

However, those who know the real worth of John Belcher’s 
achievements have the satisfaction that they enjoyed the 
friendship and intercourse of a singularly gifted man, whose 
influence will affect the designs of countless architects. 


What reward did John Belcher receive from 
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THE NEW KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


OF the many developments which have characterised London 
during the past fifty years none is more remarkable than the 
isolation of the churches and the hospitals in the central area, 
brought about by the migration of population to the outskirts 
of the metropolis. Thus it happens that the City churches 
remain as architectural relics in the midst of a hurrying 
throng who never enter their portals, rather than as centres 
of devotion for the parishes they were intended to serve. 
And, with the great changes effected in their surroundings, the 
hospitals have experienced a somewhat similar fate—similar 
in the sense that the crowded population in whose midst they 
were originally erected, and for the alleviation of whose dis- 
tress they were expressly built, have gone farther from the 
centre, to form a dense population, with its concomitant 
problems, in another part of the great city. That the hospitals, 
if they were to continue their work with the greatest benefit, 
would need to move as the people moved, was long since 
apparent, a Select Committee of the House of Lords having 
made direct suggestions on this matter more than twenty years 
ago. Hence, at the present time, one great hospital—the 
subject of this article—has already established itself in a 
position where it can render greater service than in the West 
Central part of London, while two others—Westminster 
and St. George’s—are forming joint plans for transference to 
the south-western district. King’s College Hospital, the first 
to move, is now well established in its vast new building at 
Denmark Hill. The old building, erected in 1852, from 
designs by Thomas Bellamy, now finds itself (prior to its 
impending demolition to make way for Messrs. W. H. Smith’s 
central distribution depot) in an area of great thoroughfares 
and large buildings, the slums of Clare Market which 
formerly enclosed it having been swept away in the course 
of the Holborn-Strand improvement. With the migration of 
population which this clearance effected, and the existence 
of three other large hospitals within three-quarters of a mile, 
it was evident that King’s College Hospital could render 
far greater service in the midst of the newer centres of con- 
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BLOCK PLAN, 


gestion. Its transference to a dense quarter on the south 
side of the river, in the heart of a teeming population of poor 
people, was therefore decided upon. In 1904 a splendid site 
of twelve acres was presented by the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, 
chairman of the hospital, and a competition among leading 
architects was instituted, the design of Mr. William A. Pite, 
F.R.I.B.A., being selected. 

The site is practically a parallelogram. Facing north, on 
the. front to Bessemer Road, is the administration block, 
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VESTIBULE AND ENTRANCE HALL. 


centrally placed, with the casualty and out-patient departments 
on one side and the medical school on the other. Behind 
runs the main corridor of the hospital, nearly goo ft. in length, 
off which the eight ward blocks project to the south, where 
they overlook the pleasant expanse of Ruskin Park; the 
chapel being placed in the centre of the range, the operating 
theatres on the north-west side, and a special ward block 
terminating the corridor at its western end. 

Space does not permit of a detailed consideration of the several 
blocks; a brief indication of the chief features being ail that is here 
possible. The administration block, with its secretarial offices, 
board-room, nurses’ dining-hall, and resident medical officers’ 
quarters on the ground floor, and bedrooms and sitting-rooms 
on the floors above, does not call for any special remark, other 
than that, as throughout the hospital, everything is most con- 
veniently planned and fitted. The casualty and out-patient 
departments offer more points of interest. In particular it is 
to be noted how the plan is arranged so that patients circulate 
through the block without causing confusion, while special 
facilities are afforded for the treatment of doubtful cases. Thus, 
in the out-patient department, patients pass through to a large 
waiting-hall (capable of seating 500 people, for whose conveni- 
ence a central buffet is installed where refreshments can be 
obtained), thence into the corridor that leads to the consulting- 
rooms, afterwards into the dispensary, and so outside. In this 
way, after having seen the doctor and received treatment or 
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ONE OF THE WARDS. 


medicine, they do not retrace their steps, thus enabling the 
work of the hospital to go on without disturbance. Should 
a patient who comes up for examination be found to be an 
infections case, he is immediately confined to a separate room, 
and is taken direct away to the isolation hospital. Similarly, 
the children’s department has a separate entrance for whooping- 
cough cases, while the casualty department includes a small 
observation ward of eight beds, each in a separate glass-screened 
cubicle, where urgent cases can be kept under observation prior 
to being admitted to the wards proper. The latter, as will be 
seen from the photograph reproduced on this page, and from 
the accompanying plan, are most cheerful in appearance and 
most convenient in their working arrangements. Of the eight 
ward blocks projected in the scheme, five are now complete. 
They are set on the highest portion of the site (which slopes 
down to the north), and thus receive abundance of light and 
air, while between the arms of the sanitary annexes a sun 
balcony is arranged on every floor, overlooking Ruskin Park. 
Each ward accommodates 24 beds. The total number of beds 








provided under the present 
scheme is 320, contained in 
12 wards and four special 
wards, but when the addi- 
tional blocks are erected 
there will be accommoda- 
tion for 600 beds. Though 
the major part of the hos- 
pital is now in use, the 
out - patient department 
having been opened on 
November roth last, build- 
ing work is still proceed- 
ing, chiefly on the medical 
school block, the special 
ward block, and part of the 
isolation block. Thespecial 
ward block, from a medical 
point of view, will be of 
much interest, by reason of 
its accommodation for four 
patients in cubicles on 
either side of a low central 
corridor, cross - ventilated 
in a manner similar to the 
24-hour wards over the 
casualty block — an ar- 
rangement which origi- 
nated in Paris at the Pas- 
teur Institute; and it will 
have an architectural in- 
terest by reason of its con- 
struction as a_ specially 
licensed structure under 
the London County Coun- 
cil, with hollow blocks and 
steel columns supporting 
the roof. From an archi- 
tectural point of view the 
chapel, with its ferro-con- 
crete columns and _ barrel 
ceiling, is also of interest, 
and no less noteworthy is 
the construction of the 
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THE NEW KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, DENMARK HILL, LONDON, S.E, 





William A. Pite, F.R.1.B.A., Architect 





OUT-PATIENTS’ WAITING HALL. 


kitchen and the power-house. The former comes in the eastern 
area of the administration block, and is worthy of special 
remark on account of the ferro-concrete duct that constitutes 
the main portion of its roof framework, through which all the 
smell of cooking is withdrawn by fans, and discharged above 
the building. Diet lifts convey the food to the levels of the 
main corridor, whence it is wheeled on trollies to the various 
wards. The power-house is arranged to the south of, and 
below, the chapel. It is equipped with Diesel oil engines which 
drive the dynamos for gene- 
electricity, while 
three Lancashire boilers 
provide for the 
radiators, calorifiers furnish 
an abundant supply of hot 


rating 


steam 





water, and refrigerating 
apparatus produces the 


considerable amount of ice 
that is required daily. 

Thus equipped, 
hospital is able to 
largely on its own 
sources, which are on a 
scale in keeping with the 
size of the institution. 
‘Some idea of the magni- 
tude of the task of equip- 
ping such a building may 
be gained when it is stated 
thateighteen miles of steam 
piping and seven miles of 
hot-water piping have been 
installed, and there are 
more than 1,000 radiators. 
Everything, indeed, is on 
a very large scale. But 
despite the extent of the 
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g, every detail has re- 
ceived the closest attention, and 
numerous fittings have been ex- 
pressly designed and made for 
their particular use in the build- 
ing. 

One feature which is very 
noticeable in passing through the 
hospital is the clean and light 
appearance of the corridors and 
stairs, the wards, and other rooms. 
The walls, for the most part, are 
faced with granite silicon plaster 
enamelled white with “ Paripan,” 
the floors of the corridors being 
laid with asphalt, and the floors 
of the wards laid with plastic com- 
position; all angles being rounded 
in accordance with the usual hos- 
pital practice. On the staircases 
(which have solid ‘‘ balustrades ”’) 
and in the wards it is particularly 
apparent that dirt can find no place 
for lodgment. In this way, with 
the least possible amount of labour, 
the interior can be maintained in 
a thoroughly sanitary condition, 
to which end the abundance of 
light and admirable ventilation also contribute. 

The foregoing will give the reader a fair conception of the 
main features of the hospital, but it should be remembered 
that there are many other parts that have not been touched 
upon in this article—such as the operating theatres and the 
medical school. The latter is a specially important section of 
the institution. From the inception of the hospital in 1839 
the medical school has played a prominent part, and under 
the guidance of great physicians and surgeons like Dr. Robert 
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KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL: CHAPEL. 
William A. Pite, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


Bentley Todd, Dr. George Budd, Sir William Fergusson, and 
Lord Lister (whose portraits are fixed on the walls of the 
board-room) it has attained world-wide fame. But space does 
not allow any more than this bare mention. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, having first evolved an 
admirable plan, the architect has given it an equally admirable 
architectural form. A great public 
hospital, such as this, necessarily 
imposes strict limitations on archi- 
tectural extravagance, both as 
regards design and _ material. 
Mr. Pite, however, by a judicious 
disposition of his masses, and a 
thrifty use of Portland stone on 
his main elevations, has produced 
a range of buildings which groups 
well together and, instead of de- 
pressing the beholder, gives him a 
sense of the beneficence which 
guides the destiny of the hospital, 
and of the kindly skill that as- 
suages the pain of those who seek 
relief within its walls. 

There remain to be added a 
few particulars of the work of 
erection and equipment. Building 
operations were commenced in 
1908, the contractors being Messrs. 
Foster & Dicksee, of Rugby. The 
foundation-stone was laid on July 
2oth, 1909, by the late King 
Edward VII, and four years later 
the hospital was inaugurated by 
King George V, with Queen Mary, 
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on July 26th last. A very large contract was carried out by 
James Slater & Co., who were responsible for the heating and 
ventilation, hot-water supply, steam cooking plant, and steam 
boilers. Lifts were installed by The Otis Elevator Company, Ltd. 
The plumbing work was executed by Matthew Hall & Co. and 
Doulton & Co., which latter firm supplied the sanitary fittings. 
Glazed bricks and Shepwood partition bricks were supplied by 
The Leeds Fireclay Company; daylight prisms by The British 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate and J. A. King & Co.; electric-light 
fittings by Duncan, Watson & Co., Edmundson’s, Ltd., and 
F, & C. Osler, Ltd.; electroliers by Faraday & Son; plastic 
flooring (including operating theatres, with floors, walls, and 
ceilings arranged for panel heating) by The Durato Asbestos 
Flooring Company ; wood-block flooring by Fenning & Co.; 
floor polishing by Ronuk, Ltd.; terrazzo floors, Diespeker, Ltd. ; 
grates and chimneypieces by The Carron Company, The Teale 
Fireplace Company, and Thomas Elsley, Ltd.; trolly castor 
beds and furniture for ward-rooms by Hampton & Sons, Ltd.; 
‘‘Paripan” enamel by Randall Bros; hospital doors (700 in 
number) by The Gilmour Door Company; granite silicon 
plaster by The Granite Silicon Plaster Company; fire appli- 
ances by Merryweather & Co., Ltd. Marble-work in the chapel 
was executed by Anselm Odling & Sons, Ltd., and two large 
lead coats-of-arms on the out-patient block were executed by 
The Bromsgrove Guild. The consulting engineer was Professor 
D. S. Capper, M.I.C.E. 


COLNAGHI AND OBACH’S NEW GALLERIES. 


In the selection of an architect for Messrs. Colnaghi & 
Obach’s new galleries at Nos. 144-146 New Bond Street, the 
choice could not have fallen more fortunately than upon 
Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, FF.R.I.B.A., whose work 
here, both on the exterior and within the building, reveals 
talent of rare quality. The requirements of Messrs. Colnaghi 
& Obach extended chiefly to the basement, ground and first 
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COLNAGHI, AND OBACH’S GALLERIES, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON: ENTRANCE HALL. 
Lanchester and Rickards, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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floors, which are appropriated to their express uses, the floors 
above being let out as offices. 

The treatment of the exterior offers one further example 
of the individual style which Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards 
have made their own. One cannot say that it follows any 
single style of the past, being rather an original product 
evolved from the study of many styles, with perhaps the 
Barocque of Vienna preponderating. 

A shop-front was required of a character adapted to the 
display of a few choice pictures, and it was necessary to give 
the facade a rich and tasteful appearance in keeping with the 
interests of the business conducted within its walls. As will 
be seen from the photograph reproduced on page 136, the 
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CHIMNEYPIECE IN HALL. 


shop-front is treated on comparatively severe lines, there being 
heavy piers on either side of the doorway, with a sckeme of 
pilasters flanking the window openings, and a plain entablature 
on the frieze of which the firm’s name appears in elegant 
letters. A more elaborate treatment is adopted for the first 
floor, where the windows are enriched with carving, and a 
blind parapet extends across the facade, bearing four vases and 
a central figure of ‘‘ Painting.” The central figure, carried out 
in Portland stone by Mr. Henry Poole, is itself a work of 
exceptional merit, while the vases display a richness combined 
with good taste which is seldom seen on buildings in this 
country. 

Passing through the doorway—the vestibule of which has 
some excellent bronze fit- 
tings—one enters a large 
hall, narrowin comparison 
with its length, and finely 
panelled out with walnut. 
Here Mr. Rickards has 
found adequate oppor- 
tunity for exerting his 
resources in design, as 
witness the chimneypiece 
(illustrated on this page) 
and the stairs at the end 
of the hall, with glazed 
top-light and draped over- 
door. 

Rooms for the exhi- 
bition of pictures are pro- 
vided to the left of the 
hall, but as these are 
merely small square apart- 
ments, hung with velvet 
curtains and having a 
plain top-light, they do 
not call for notice on 
account of any architec- 
tural features, nor does 
the larger gallery at the 
end of the hall, which 
is of ordinary character, 
albeit the richness of the 
wood mouldings merits 
attention. On the first 
floor, however, are two 
or three rooms of much 
interest. Centrally placed 
at the front is the library; 
the woodwork here, all 
of walnut, is of a very 
quiet tasteful character. 
The bookcases are ar- 
ranged around the walls, 
and the hangings to the 
windows have been de- 
signed by the architects 
so as to take their part 
in the general scheme. At 
the rear of the building is 
a ‘* Georgian” room, in 
which old mezzotints and 
colour prints are shown. 
The woodcarving here, 
brilliant in design and 
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execution, at once arrests the attention. Over the doors are 
some exceptionally fine ornaments of the Grinling Gibbons type, 
while the ramps to the chimneypiece and other enrichments 
display further brilliance in design and execution. It is, indeed, 
the architectural enrichment of the building which calls for chief 
notice. Everything has been conceived as a whole from the 





In the basement are a Tudor room for the exhibition of 
prints of this period, and, adjoining it, a Renaissance room. 

It may be added that there were two contracts for the 
building, Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards having been solely 
responsible for the second contract, which included all the 
interior work to the basement, ground and first floors. The 
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144-146 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Lanchester and Rickards, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. . 


commencement, and the architects have designed all the 
fittings; the result being thoroughly homogeneous. Some 
admirable examples of metalwork are to be seen in several of 
the rooms, the firedogs to the hall chimneypiece and the 
electric-light fittings being of exceptional merit. There is a 
grace about them which one associates with French work, but 
they do not follow any model exactly, being individual designs. 


first contract was carried out in collaboration with Mr. Alfred 
Ridge. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Foster & Dicksee. 
The art metalwork and electric-light fittings were executed 
by J. W. Singer & Sons and Strode & Co.; the plasterwork 
and woodcarving by H. H. Martyn & Co.; and the grates by 
the Carron Company. 
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THE CIVIL ENGINEERS’ BUILDING. 


WHEN we consider the position of the constructive arts 
in this country at the present day, it soon becomes evident 
that the art of the civil engineer must claim a very large share 
of attention. It has often been affirmed that the great achieve- 
ments of our own day are not those of the artist but those of 
the engineer, the present age being pre-eminently a mechanical 
age. Accepting this to be the fact, the work of the civil engi- 
neer becomes imbued with peculiar importance, and the Insti- 
tution which represents the profession must be accorded a 
distinctive place. 

It is with such thoughts as these that one surveys the new 
building of the Institution of Civil Engineers, the architect of 
which is Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. It is not so 
many years ago—no further back than 1896—that the Institu- 
tion built for itself an ex- 
pensive home on the north 
side of Great George Street, 
Westminster; but under 
the Government scheme 
for the great new offices 
of the Local Government 
Board it was necessary to 
make a clean sweep of all 
the buildings on this side 
of the street, the Civil 
Engineers’ building among 
them. 

Being thus com- 
pelled to move, the Insti- 
tution diligently sought 
another site in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and 
eventually succeeded in 
acquiring a long frontage 
on the opposite side of 
Great George Street, at 
its junction with Princes 
Street. Here the new 
building has lately been 
completed, in so far as the 
circumstances allow, for it 
is unfortunate the Institu- 
tion cannot get possession 
of the corner house, No. 1 
Great George Street, the 
consequence being that 
their building, for the pre- 
sent, is shorn of the large 
bay, with its sculpture 
group, which will give an 
effective finish to the cor- 
ner. This is particularly 
to be regretted ; for, as the 
building stands, this angle, 
with the old brick house 
huddling against the new 
stone-work, has a distract- 
ing look, and sadly mars 
the general effect. On this 
account, as well as the diffi- 
culty of securing a satis- 
factory general view from 
the narrow thoroughfare, 
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we have deemed it best to give only a part view of the 
facade. 

The scheme embraces, on the Great George Street side, a 
range of eight columns at first-floor level standing free from the 
wall surface (which is pierced with the tall windows of the main 
apartment at the front of the building), with a slightly project- 
ing wing at either end, and a central doorway. The whole is 
executed in Portland stone and has a homogeneous, dignified 
appearance, though we must confess to a feeling that some of 
the embellishment is rather coarse, and that there is a want of 
relative scale between certain parts—as, for example, between 
the entablature and the columns to the central doorway. 
Sculpture is introduced here and there to add enrichment, there 
being over the doorway a spirited group, by Mr. Albert Hodge, 
of boy figures representing ‘‘ Science” and ‘Engineering ” 
supporting a shield which bears the arms of the Institution, 
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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS: MAIN ENTRANCE AND FACADE, 
GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


James Miller, A.R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., Architect 
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THE GREAT HALL. 


while in the window recesses of the wings are symbolical 
representations of the prow of a shipand the front ofa chariot, 
with associated emblems. The side elevation to Princes Street 
is, we think, more successful than the main facade, there being 
on this front a piling up of masses which is quite dramatic from 
certain points of view. 

Before proceeding to refer in detail to the interior, it will 
be as well to indicate the principal features of the plan. 
The interest centres mainly on 
the ground floor and the first PI] - 
floor. The former comprises a 1 

















reading-rooms, and the council and . 
committee rooms are entered. On ap a ees 
the first floor the main space is 
taken by a palatial suite of apart- 
ments comprising the lecture thea- 
tre, the great hall, and the library. 
As will be seen, the plan is excel- 
lently worked out, the ground- 
floor rooms being so disposed as 
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venience and to afford members easy access to the reading-rooms, 
while the first-floor rooms are on a magnificent scale in keeping 
with the dignity of their uses. 

Entering by the main doorway in Great George Street one 
reaches the large entrance hall, out of which the grand staircase 
rises to the first floor. The secretarial offices, to the left, may 
be passed by with the brief mention that they are very conveni- 
ently planned, but offer nothing in the way of architectural 
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interest. The hall itself claims first attention. Carried out 
entirely in stonework, it is pierced in the centre by a large 
circular aperture, and thus derives a large amount of light from 
the glass dome over the hall above. On the underside the 
opening is enriched at the edge with a band of ornament, admir- 
ably executed, though, like much of the other ornament within 
the building, of too bold and deep a character to be effective at 
such comparatively short range of vision. Excessive depth in 
relief ornament is commonly found in large modern buildings, 
but one cannot help thinking that a far more pleasing result 
would be achieved by the adoption of a less pronounced relief. 
This is particularly the case with plasterwork, which is fre- 
quently so bold and so sharply modelled as to belie the very 
nature of the material. 

The chief rooms off the entrance hall are to the right. 
There is first, on the north side, 
about 68 ft. by 28 ft., with 
walnut-panelled walls and 
two chimneypieces where- 
on the skill of the carver 
is well displayed. In this 
room is to be found a large 
selection of current peri- 
odicals, and adjoining is 
another reading-room of 
similar character having a 
duplicate set of publica- 
tions, this latter room be- 
ing intended for members 
who are non - smokers. 
Next to the south reading- 
room is the council-room, 
with a committee - room 
leading out of it, and a 
small hall convenient to 
both, communicating with 
the subsidiary exit in 
Princes Street. The coun- 
cil-room is panelled the 
full height in oak, its wall 
surface being broken up 
by pilasters, and its chim- 
neypiece embellished with 
a portrait of Sir William 
White. The only other 
feature on the ground floor 
which calls for notice is the 
cloak-room. This provides 
accommodation for about 
270 hats, coats, and um- 
brellas, which are ranged 
on a series of pegs, hooks, 
and stands in such a way 
that the articles can be 
dealt with with the great- 
est rapidity and the least 
amount of confusion. 
With a building such as 
this, where the average 
attendance at the ordinary 
meetings is about 250, the 
advantage of having a 
cloak-room so admirably 
arranged will be readily 
appreciated. 


the large reading-room, 


The grand staircase rises in a broad flight to a central 
landing flanked by two stone piers bearing lamp standards, and 
then turns to right and left in straight flights to the first-floor 
hall. This hall rises through two storeys and, as already men- 
tioned, is crowned by a glass dome, from the centre of which a 
large electrolier depends. On its walls are cut the names of 
Whitworth, Napier, Wheatstone, and other distinguished 
engineers. 

A corridor extends around the staircase, from which 
access is gained to the three main rooms on this floor—the 
library on the north front, the lecture theatre on the south side, 
and the great hall on the west side. The library is no less 
than 158 ft. in length by 28 ft. 6in. in width. The bookcases 
are arranged between piers along each side, and on the inner 
wall is a gallery to the upper tiers of books. The woodwork 
here is largely taken from the Institution’s former building. 
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VIEW OF UPPER HALL, WITH GRAND STAIRCASE. 
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fulfils its requirements, the apartment being 
intended for use in connection with all large 
gatherings of the Institution. In order that still 
further floor space may be obtained, there are 
three blind doorways at the south end of the hall, 
opening into the adjoining lecture theatre; an 
immense suite being thus secured. 

The foregoing references cover the chief archi- 
tectural features of the building. Of the accom- 
modation on the other floors, it may be stated 
briefly that there is another library on the second 
floor, with writing and smoking-rooms, while bal- 
conies at this level overlooking the central hall 
enable a most attractive survey to be had on the 
occasion of special functions, when the place is 
alive with people. 

In the basement of the building are provided 
large rooms for store and other purposes, and here 
also is installed the plant for the heating, lighting, 
and water supply. The heating is effected by 
radiators on the steam-vacuum system, except in 
the great hall and the lecture theatre, which have 
a plenum system. 

The building is of steel-frame construction, the 
whole weight of the walls and floors being carried 
by the steelwork. Each storey is supported inde- 
pendently, and the total load carried down by 
stanchion legs to the concrete foundation raft. 

The general contractors were Messrs. John 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. The steelwork and fire- 
resisting floors were carried out by Archibald Daw- 
nay & Sons, Ltd.; plumbing by Matthew Hall 
& Co.; sanitary fittings by Doulton & Co., Ltd. ; 
plasterwork by George Rome and Co., G. & A. 
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The lecture theatre is 
practically the same size 
as the corresponding room 
in the old building. It is 
well adapted to its pur- 
poses, and has an admir- 
able dome light in the cen- 
tre. From the lecture 
theatre we may pass to the 
great hall—the most strik- 
ing apartment in the build- 
ing. It is roo ft. long by 
45 ft. wide, and is ex- 
tremely rich in appearance, 
having marble pilasters 
with bronzed capitals and 
marble surrounds to the 
doorways, further embel- 
lishment being given by 
modelled groups over the 
latter and by elaborate 
plasterwork on the ceiling. 
Though here, as elsewhere, 
one may have some reser- 
vations about the boldness 
of the enrichments, there 
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is no question that the i 
general appearance of this : 
hall is magnificent, in 4 
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ALFRED EAST ART GALLERY, KETTERING 
Gotch and Saunders, Architects 


Brown, Ltd., and The Bromsgrove Guild; stone carving 
by W.S. Frith and H. H. Martyn & Co.; iron and bronze 
balustrades by N. F. Ramsay & Co.; patent glazing by 
W. E. Rendle & Co.; casements by Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd. : 
Copperlite glazing to doors by Hayward, Bros. & Eckstein ; 
decorative marble work by Walton, Gooddy & Cripps, Ltd. ; 
lifts by Smith, Major & Stevens, Ltd.; bronze capitals and 
bases in great hall by the Elbron Metallizing Co.; electric- 
light fittings by F. & C. Osler, Ltd., and The Bromsgrove Guild; 
furnishing by Maple & Co., Waring & Gillow, and Marsh, Jones 
& Cribb, the last-named firm having also carried out the panel- 
ling and carvings in the council-room and the two large reading- 
rooms, and the furniture in the lecture theatre; they also 
supplied the whole of the chimneypieces and grates. 

The steelwork of the building was designed by Messrs. 
Hudleston & Vigers, and consulting engineers. It included 
girders and stanchions of a very heavy type, the total weight of 
steel delivered having been about 1,250 tons. It has been said 
that a truly modern style of architecture would frankly exhibit 
the real structure that gave it stability, but such a view finds 
few supporters. As a recent writer observes: ‘‘To lay bare a 
modern steel truss to our gaze, a framework which has no other 
merit than its mechanical stability . . . is an affront for which 
there can be no excuse, except that afforded by the sternest 
necessities of economy.” In the case of such a building as the 
one under notice no such necessities exist, and the eye demands 
that the steel skeleton shall be enveloped in appropriate archi- 
tectural forms. 
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ALFRED EAST ART GALLERY, KETTERING, 


We illustrate on this page the art gallery at Kettering 
which has been erected to contain the gifts which the late 
Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., made to his native town. The 
building is carried out entirely in stone. It adjoins the 
Carnegie Free Library (Messrs. Goddard and Catlow, archi- 
tects), with which it communicates by a corridor. Messrs. 
Gotch & Saunders were the architects, and Messrs. Brown 
& Son, Ltd., the builders. 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK. 


AMONG the new buildings which are constantly springing 
up in the City of London, to meet the extending needs of large 
business concerns, none are more noteworthy than the banks 


and the insurance offices. Funds are abundant, and it is a 
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REVIEW. 


erected for the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation from the designs of Mr. W. Campbell Jones, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

The problems involved in these City buildings are many, 
and often very complex. The sites are generally on narrow 
thoroughfares, hemmed in by buildings whose rights of light 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
W. Campbell Jones, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


cardinal requirement that the facade shall have an air of 
affluence and importance; the corporation appropriating the 
lower storeys for their own uses, and recouping themselves by 
letting the floors above as offices. The most recent example 
of this is the new building in Gracechurch Street which has 


have to be rigorously respected, and it is quite a usual con- 
dition that the work shall be carried out with the utmost speed. 
Such was the case with the building under consideration. 

As will be seen from the accompanying plan, the site is of 
a very awkward shape to deal with satisfactorily from an 
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BANKING HALL. 


architectural standpoint, being no other than a rhomboid. The 
architect, nevertheless, has contrived to lay out the area in 
such a way that within the banking hall the irregularities are 
not noticeable to any great extent. 

The building is of steel-frame construction. The facade 
to Gracechurch Street, carried out in Portland stone, has a 
ground-floor storey treated with plain and punched courses 
alternating, with metal window frames of admirable design, 
above which a series of pilasters embrace three floors and 
support an entablature having a rich cornice. Carving is ex- 
tensively employed as enrichment, on the large keystones to 
the ground-floor windows and arches, and between the upper 
windows. It is well executed, but, in our opinion, is of too 
bold a character. A better effect would have been gained, we 
think, if the enrichments had been flatter, particularly those 
over the first-floor windows, where cartouches bearing in 
Chinese characters the names cf the five principal Chinese 
towns are enclosed within square heads, flanked by floral drops. 

Passing within the building, we enter the banking hall. 
This is a very large apartment, and a very successful one 
in its architectural treatment. It is sumptuously equipped. 
The walls are lined with American cipollino, with a dado of 
Swedish green marble; the stanchions being encased with blue 
Ardennes marble, fixed in sections. At the further end of the 
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hall is a screen in white Pentelikon marble, bearing in the 
centre a sculptured group of three Chinese boys. The floor of 
the banking hall is laid with mosaic having a coloured border 
next the counters, the latter being executed entirely in Cuba 
mahogany and having grilles of oxidised-silver finish. The 
woodwork is especially admirable, being of exceptional figure 
and executed in the very best manner. Some other excellent 
woodwork is to be seen in the manager’s room, which 1s 
finished in Australian silkwood, and in the committee-room, 
which is panelled out in Italian walnut and has a genuine 
Adam mantelpiece. Another feature which calls for com- 
mendation in the banking hall 
is the plasterwork. The bays 
are very richly decorated, but 
the plasterwork is in low relief, 
and consequently has an excel- \N 

lent appearance. The craft work AAS 

indeed throughout the building ALON 
is remarkably good, whether in 4 Want 
pluster, metal, or wood. = AD) 

The building was erected in 
little more than a year, the former 
houses on the site, Nos. 7-12 
Gracechurch Street and the Bell 
Tavern, having been pulled down 
about July 1912, and the new 
premises completed for occupation 
in October last—a feat which re- 
flects much credit on the con- 
tractors. 

In the basement are provided 
various offices for different depart- 
ments of the bank’s business, and 
here too are the strong - rooms, 
which are very massively con- 
structed. In addition, there is a 
lower basement containing the 
heating and ventilating plant, 
while on the top floor of the 
building is a luncheon-room for the 
exclusive use of the bank’s staff. 





The general contractors were Messrs. G. Trollope & 
Sons and Colls & Sons, Ltd., who also executed the 
woodwork and installed the electric lighting. Messrs. 
Redpath, Brown & Co. were responsible for the steel- 
work; Dent & Hellyer for the plumbing and sanitary 
work; Wheeler & Sons for the heating and ventilating ; 
and Waygood & Co. for the lifts. The marble, tile, and 
mosaic work was executed by Art Pavements and Deco- 
rations, Ltd. ; the modelled plasterwork by G. P. Bankart; 
stone carving by Aumonier & Son; art metalwork by 
George Wragge, Ltd., and H. H. Martyn & Co.; iron 
and bronze grilles by The Bromsgrove Guild; strong- 
room doors and safes by Chubb & Sons; electric synchro- 
nising clocks by The Silent Electric Clock Co., Ltd.; 
casements by Crittall & Co.; patent glazing and leaded 
lights by The British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd. ; 
grates and cooking plant by George Wright; wood- 
block flooring by The Acme Wood Block Flooring Co. ; 
asphalt work (over 52,000 ft. super., including special 
work to roofs, dormers, and strong-rooms) by Thomas 
Faldo & Co.; door furniture by The Bromsgrove Guild 
and Carter & Aynsley; folding gates by The Bostwick 
Gate Co.; lightning conductors by R. Anderson; artesian 
well by Alfred Williams. In connection with the last- 
named it may be stated that a good supply of water is 
obtained from a depth of 450 ft. The bore-hole was carried 
down through to ft. of shingle, then through the thick 
strata of blue clay, and so down to the chalk. It has been 
examined by the City Analyst, who certifies it to be free of 
lime, copper, and lead--indeed of any deleterious matter. The 
water is raised by electric pumps, first into an 8,000 gallon 
reservoir, and thence to another reservoir on the roof of the 
building. 

‘The photographs of the exterior and interior, which aie 
here reproduced, were taken by Messrs. Bedford Lemere & Co. 
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NEW 


ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


HERE we have another work from the pen of Mr. Charles 
Herbert Moore, dealing with English Gothic on the same 
lines as the author, in a previous book, adopted with the Gothic 
of the Ile de France. Let us say at once that Mr. Moore is 
painstaking to a degree, and that he has, with infinite labour, 
collected a mass of facts and statistics relative to English 
medizval churches which implies a prolonged and careful 
study of his subject. It is not, however, with the facts, but 
with Mr. Moore’s whole method that we disagree. Gothic 
architecture can in no sense be treated as an exact science; 
its inspiration is the antithesis of that, and is in all cases 
essentially human. To say that this or that building is or is 
not Gothic because a certain ratio of voids and solids is or is 
npt maintained in its walls is to treat the most human of the 
arts as though it were divisible into genera and species like 
the lower animals are distinguished by the form and number of 
their molars. Anyone who approaches Gothic in this spirit 
is, we think, bound to fail in appreciating it, and we fear that 
such is the case with Mr. Moore. This is at once apparent 
in his obvious lack of appreciation for the later and so-called 
debased forms of Gothic. The criterion of good Gothic is 
threefold, and rests in the appeal it makes to the eye, in its 
suitability for its purpose, and in the verity with which. it 
reflects the life and thought of its builders. Late Gothic will 
be found to fulfil all these conditions to a marked degree, and 
as a reflection of the life and aspirations of the fifteenth cen- 
tury it undoubtedly approaches more nearly the ideal than any 
previous style. 

Mr. Moore has much to say about English Romanesque, 
but in most cases it falls under the accusation of being illogical. 
As an instance of this, the author cites the frequent occurrence 
of vaulting shafts in buildings which were obviously never 
intended to receive a vault. Mr. Moore’s reasoning is perfectly 
logical so far as it goes, but we hesitate to agree with his 
conclusion that it is the result of inefficient copying of Con- 
tinental models. We should prefer to think that it was a 
conscious attempt to impart height by vertical lines to a building 
whose main lines were otherwise entirely horizontal. Southwell 
is an instance of the unsatisfactory appearance of a Norman 
nave without these aids, and a few such failures would, we think, 
be sufficient to convince the Norman builder of his mistake. 

The book is well produced and illustrated, and is provided 
with a sufficient index. 

“The Medieval Church Architecture of England.” By Charles 
Herbert Moore. Macmillan & Co. Price 5s. net. 


CHURCH CHESTS. 


THE joint authors, Mr. H. W. Lewer and Mr. J. C. Wall, 
have produced an attractive book dealing with a somewhat 
neglected branch of ecclesiology. The subject of church chests 
is of considerably greater interest than would appear at first 
sight, and the authors have collected a mass of historical data, 
in the introductory portion of the book, which is of quite 
unusual interest. After a general sketch dealing with chests in 
general they turn their attention to church chests. It appears 
that in 1166 and again in 1199 chests were ordered to be 
placed in all parish churches for the receipt of offerings for the 
Crusades ; and it is quite probable that many of these remain. 
The subsequent uses of chests for keeping books and vest- 
ments, and the alms-boxes of post-Reformation times, are 
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all dealt with, and copious references are given to contemporary 
royal and episcopal injunctions on the subject. 

The body of the book is taken up with a survey of the church 
chests of Essex, alphabetically arranged under parishes, most 
of the examples being. illustrated by line blocks. Though 
containing numerous examples of minor interest only, one 
chest, that at Newport, is of more than local importance. 
This piece of church furniture is illustrated by the coloured 
frontispiece. 

The chief criticism to which the authors lay themselves 
open is in the matter of dating their examples. It must be 
confessed that the average chest presents few features on which 
to base aconclusion, but in several instances the dates given 
are hardly borne out by the accompanying illustration. The 
prevailing inclination is to place the date too early, and it is 
very doubtful if chests of the ‘‘dug-out ” type must necessarily 
be of early origin. 

The book is well produced, and the illustrations, though 
lacking in character, are sufficiently explanatory of the text. 
An index completes the volume. 

“The Church Chests of Essex.” By H. W. 


Lewer and J. C. Wall. 
Talbot & Co. . 


FRENCH GOTHIC. 


‘“ FRENCH Gothic as a System of Construction” formed 
the subject of an interesting address which Mr. W. H. Bidlake 
delivered to the Birmingham Architectural Association last 
month. 

Mr. Bidlake remarked that Gothic reached its fullest 
expression in the great French cathedrals in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, and in them they found a complete elimination of the 
inert stone of earlier buildings. Sufficient only was left in the 
piers to support the weight of the vault, and in the flying but- 
tresses, reared like scaffolding, to resist its thrust. For the 
rest, sufficient wall was left round the building to enclose it; 
the remainder became practically a sheet of glass. In the end, 
what with the triforium, walled passages, and open arcades, the 
masonry of the cathedral became almost completely cellular. 
In this development the vitalising force was the desire to cover 
the building with a stone vault, and, secondly, to rear it into 
the air. Mr. Bidlake instanced the remarkable elevation of 
140 ft. in the case of Amiens, and of 160 ft. in the case of 
Beauvais. By means of lantern slides and diagrams he showed 
the nicety with which the builders had balanced the thrust and 
counter-thrust, vault pressure and buttresses. The more they 
examined the great buildings of the Gothic period the more 
they were struck by the economy of material. Referring again 
to the height to which the buildings were raised, Mr. Bidlake 
said there were examples of a number of devices adopted in 
order to maintain the equilibrium, and certainly they were 
very ingenious, but at the same time they showed how com- 
pletely French Gothic at its best was a house of cards. The 
buildings could hardly be trusted to stand the moment there was 
an earthquake. How precarious.was the balance of these great 
cathedrals! And with what extraordinary nicetv the builders 
had—he would not say calculated, but felt what they were 
doing! French Gothic was practically the structure of a 
bird’s wing. There was not a single portion of it they could 
afford to cut away; if they did, collapse would result. The 
whole thing was trembling with nervous activity. He had 
seen, he thought, about thirty French cathedrals, and he 
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considered Bourges to be far and away beyond the rest. A build- 
ing like this seemed to be expressive of the same combination 
which they felt in a highly-educated and highly-strung human 
being. He could hardly think of anything in the works of 
man in which the triumph was more complete than to take 
inert matter and make it living with one’s own personality ; 
and that, he thought, was what the Gothic builders had 
succeeded in doing. 


THE OUTLOOK OF ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


THE presidential address which Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
delivered to the Institute last month was an exceptionally bril- 
liant analysis of the present position of architecture in this 
country, and there are many interesting deductions to be made 
from it. The conclusions at which Mr. Blomfield arrived may 
be thus stated: We have, he said, to accept the fact that we 
are at the end of 150 years of eclecticism. The last genuine 
tradition died with Chambers. His successors carried on his 
manner, but other elements had come into play, the Romantic 
movement on the one hand, and the age of archeology on 
the other. Architecture, most unfortunately, came within 
the literary net, and it has not yet escaped it. Hitherto—that 
is, till the latter part of the eighteenth century—architects had 
studied old work assiduously, but it was with the object of 
perfecting their technique. The archzologists have worked 
with quite different objects, and though they have done invalu- 
able work in extending and correcting our knowledge of the 
past, their labours have had the curious result of placing archi- 
tecture on the wrong issue, and of reducing architects from time 
to time to a state bordering on imbecility, from the very pro- 
fusion of the details at their disposal—a fact that will need 
attention in the conduct of the new British School at Rome. 
From this state of things we are emerging ; the limits and the 
relation to each other of architecture and archeology are 
becoming clearer, and the conviction has been steadily growing 
in the mind of architects that details are but the outside of the 
cup and platter, and that their value is conditional on the use 
that is made of them. This is the first step towards the reor- 
ganisation of architecture and its recovery from the chaos of 
the nineteenth century. 

We cannot escape the difficulty of modern architecture, 
that we are offered too wide a choice, that there are too many 
wells to draw from in the interminable issues of photographs 
and illustrations, and also that there are too many fashions set 
by irresponsible people. The temptation to yield should be met 
if our architecture is to be robust ; and the way to meet it is 
to shape differently at the problem of design, to search for the 
idea, and let the form develop out of it. A master idea carries 
with it its own expression, and, to a mind well stored with the 
language of architecture, the form follows the idea so closely as 
to be almost inseparable from it. 

Mr. Blomfield said he was not going to attempt any pro- 
phecy as to the future of architecture in this country. His own 
view is that genuine progress is likely to be made only along 
lines already laid down, by the skilful use of opportunities as 
they occur in plan and construction, and by the watchful care 
of all elements in design that pull the same way, namely, in the 
direction of strength, refinement, and sincerity of statement. 
Continuing, he said: Our French colleagues, I am told, deprecate 
our ventures in monumental Classic, and would urge us to follow 
the models of Late Gothic or even of Jacobean architecture. I 
can only suppose that these gentlemen are unacquainted with the 
work of Wren and Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Gibbs, and Cham- 


bers. Inthe work of all these men there is latent a tradition, 
still unexhausted, still capable of development and application 
to the problems of modern architecture; and this question of 
tradition is of the first importance. We ourselves are, I believe, 
slowly moving towards the only possible standpoint in gradually 
concentrating on the tradition of English architecture of the 
eighteenth century, and our French critics seem to me to have 
shown little wisdom in deserting the splendid legacy of Gabriel. 
What can be done by working on the lines of national archi- 
tecture has been shown in some of the buildings of that accom- 
plished architect Ludwig Hoffmann, of Berlin; perhaps a little 
over-accentuated, a little over-strenuous, but, as far as I under- 
stand it, stamped with the genuine impress of the traditional 
architecture of the German States. 

Our course, then, is clear. We are not to be rushed by the 
outcries of our critics, nor moved to hurry by frantic attacks 
on architects, made sometimes for reasons quite unconnected 
with architecture. We should pursue our steady way, strong in 
our knowledge of the past and in our faith in the future, and in 
that enthusiasm which is the privilege of creative artists. For 
this kinship of artists should be the real bond of union between 
architects, the source of that honourable fellowship without 
which individual efforts must too often fail. 


THE HARDWICKE HUNTING TAPESTRIES. 


Tue four fifteenth-century Flemish tapestries which have 
for some years been on loan at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
have lately been withdrawn from exhibition, and, at the wish 
of the Duke of Devonshire, sent back to his collection, with a 
view to being hung, it is understood, at Chatsworth. The 
tapestries originally hung round the walls of the large room in 
the Old Hall at Hardwicke for more than a hundred years, but 
Bess of Hardwicke removed the tapestries to the hastily-built 
new ‘‘ Hardwicke Hall, more glass than wall,” and placed them 
in the long gallery, cutting them into strips of various sizes to 
suit her whims. About thirteen years ago the late Mr. Arthur 
Strong suggested to the Duke of Devonshire that the mutilated 
pieces should be sent to South Kensington Museum for exami- 
nation. This was done, and on the advice of the late Sir Caspar 
Purdon Clarke the cut and frayed portions of the delicate fabric 
were cleaned, and the Decorative Needlework Society were 
commissioned to restore the tapestries. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY’S “WINE CELLAR.” 


THE conditions of competition for the new offices of the 
Board of Trade, to be erected in Whitehall Gardens, lay it 
down that each competing architect shall make provision in his 
scheme for the inclusion, in their entirety, of the vaulted 
chambers which formed part of the old Palace of Whitehall. 
It has been suggested that these chambers were used in the 
time of Cardinal Wolsey as wine cellars. The experience, 
however, of the Office of Works during the erection of the 
buildings now occupied by the Board of Agriculture in White- 
hall Place does not lend any support to this theory, for in 
digging the foundations the old cobble slipway of the ancient 
palace was found at one point 17 ft. below the present street- 
level. Arguing from this fact, it is assumed that at the date of 


their construction the vaulted chambers, which are now at the 
basement level, were in all probability on the ground level, 
and, of course not cellars at all, the difference of levels being 
accounted for by the accretion of soil during many years. 














